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PREFACE. 

\,fril“iOK ting '’VI 16 AnZOna 8111001 0fficia,s ’ Association held in 
April, 191.), a resolution was passed instructing the president 6f the 

association to appoint a committee to arrange for an educational 
survey of the State. President Rufus B. von KleinSmid, of the 
* .itc university, wus then president of tjjo association’. In nccord- 
:;' t V' V 1 , h l/iesc instructions lie appointed a committee composed of 
he following: A O. Neal, professor of school administration at 
T 1 Go,od, OV editor of the Arizona 

aiuTc F Sm i 0, „ Win * lo *i P - of Globe; 

t j , 100 °r Hi shoe; II. II. Poster, assistant professor 

: of philosophy and education, of the State university; and C O Case 
> atj. superintendent of public instruction. The committee, thn»2 
chaiiman and secretary, corresponded with tin* Commissioner of 
' j! E 10 '!’ rC<1 ”^ ,n f ^ (,1C Bu ™u of Education make the survey. 

Jehdf Of diei? 1 °’ 1 lC Sta,e s "^ i ^^nt of public instruction, on 
IP r f f # » f department of education, officially requested the 
Bureau of Education to undertake the work. Arrangements were 
completed and the actual survey begun in the fall o? 1916. 

he Commissioner of Education assigned to this work Mr A C 
Monahan, specialist rural school administration, under who* 
direction ipgt of the work was done and the report prepared- Mr 
J. C Muerman, specialist in rural education; Mrs. Katherine M 

^thooT' ! St in r r i- eduCation; Mr - W - S - Deffenbangh, specialist 
in school administration, and Dr. F. B. Dresslar, specialist in 

school sanitation and hygiene. These five members of tiie bureau 

staff spent in the State time equivalent to that of one person for 

approximately 30 weeks. They visited schools in 12 of the 14 coun- 

Visit s"of f n 22 on° f U ' e . 24 ClUeS em P ,o y in e ci ‘y> superintendents. 

1 ° f f , 0,11 20 .' nim ' tos to an ho » r were made fo about 200 city 
school-teachers, and at least 100 visits of the same length were made 
to rural school-teachers. In addition a large number of visits were 
mac e o other schools for the purpose of investigating general con- 
ch .one-the of buildings, sites, grounds, equipment, ete 

he equivalent of two weeks’ time was spent by one member of 
the staff in the office of the State department of education making 
a thorough examination of its records and reports, financial J- 
counts, and general methods of conducting business. 

- o ^^'tion to this work, j. C. Muerman, representing the bureau 

stns?* in pre,io " s yw 

The survey of the. two State nonnaj schools was made by Mr. 
gtftff W ' J 0ght ’ of J. e . bureau w ho spent three weeks at Flag- 
a " d T * mpe ' V * 8lts wera mad ® *1«> to both normal schools by ft 
least two other members of the bureau staff. The survey of the State 



university was made by Dr. Samuel P. Capcri, specialist in higher 
education of the bureau, assisted, by President Livingston Farrand, 
of the University of Colorado. 

Several months w<jpc spent by members of the survey staff in study- 
ing official reports of Statc-and. county school officers, records of the 
State treasurer, State board of control, county treasurers, and other 
* State and local officials. Questionnaires were sent to all teachers in 
the State for personal data relative to their education, training, ex- 
j perience, salary, etc. Returns were received from approximately 81 
per cent. Approximately the same proportion of returns was re- 
ceived from a questionnaire sent to officials concerning the condition 
I of school buildings. Several hundred photographs of school build- 
ings were taken by members of the bureau staff or collected from the 
school authorities. 

Much information was obtained from returns received from a 
-general letter sent to over 500 prominent persons in the State cut 
' gaged in various occupations. Their names were ‘taken from the 
State directory* They were asked to express their opinions relative 
to the strength and weaknesses of the schools. A large number 
responded, and their opinions were given due consideration in the 
preparation of the report. All teachers and superintendents in 
the ‘State were also invited to express their opinions frankly and 
freely, Mitli the assurance that whatever they might submit would be 
treated impersonally. A large amount of very valuable information 
was obtained from them. 

In addition to the above, valuable information was obtained from 
State Supfc. C. O. Case, who extended to the members of the bureau 
staff every possible courtesy and assistance, in the survey; also from 
President Rufus B. von KleinSmid, of the State university; A. O. 
Neal, then State inspector of high schools for the university; II. II. 
Foster, assistant professor of philosophy and education; I. Colodny; 
and other members of the university faculty. 

•Ex-State Supt. Robert L. Long, who was living in Washington 
during the fall of 1!)1G and winter* of .l 917 while the report* was un- 
dergoing preparation, was called into frequent consultation and gave 
valuable suggestions. - 

The- part of this report included in Chapter II, sections 1 to 3, 
inclusive, was completed early in January, 1917. Mimeograph cop- 
ies were made of it and also of .the bureau ’g recommendations given 
on pages 158 to 1G3, inclusive. These copies were sent to all State 
; officers, including members of the State legislature, to all school 
7 superintendents and boards of education, and to others interested in 
educational work; Copies were; sent also to ( all of the prominent 
newspapers of the State. This was done at the .request* of the qom- 
mittee, sol that the information would be available for the State 
legislature. * 
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EDUCATIONAL CONDITIONS IN ARIZONA.' 


. Chapter I. ’ 

THE STATE OF ARIZONA AND ITS EDUCATIONAL 

SYSTEM. 


Section I.— THE STATE OF ARIZONA. 

. Arizona was organized as a Territory in 18C3 and became a State 
February 14, 191-. It is fifth m size among the States of the Union 
and forty-sixth in population. It has an area of 113,810 square 
rmles, or approximately 72,838,000 acres. In 191b, according to the 
wleial census, l.< per cent of the total area was in farms, but only 
foil l -tenths of 1 per cent was in improved farm land. There has 
been a marked increase in both since that time. In 1910, 320000 
acres were irrigated, but projects were under way which were capa- 
ble o furnishing water for 950,000 acres. Most of them are now 
completed, harming, m the irrigated valleys, and stockraising are 
important industries. *. The State is rich in minerals, especial 

frT’^O foe/"? ’ S T* i, ! 1 l >0, ' tiint ' in d"s»ry. The altitudevaries 
n 2o0 feet nbo\e sea level in the soutliwest to from 4,000 to 8,000 

S 0 Jf !* h, , g - f aU? r in U,C no,th > will » mountain peaks over 

l. . 00 feet in height The climate is varied. In the southwest it is 

^ii .tropical with mild, warm winters and long hot summers. The 

m. n fall is from 1 to 10 jnehes. This portion raises citrus, figs 
manges, nuts, and other products peculiar to semitropical regions’ 

ant entH / 7'^™ “ TCre a " d the s,lmAers <**>1 »"d pleas* 

" ' ‘ and sheep raising being the principal industry. Large 

a. eas in tins section are included in the National Forest Reserve. * 

(A) POPULATION. 

The state is sparsely settled. The population, however, is in- 
creasing very rapidly; the percentage of increase from 1900 to 1910 
three tunes as large as that for the United States as a whole and 
ns exceeded by only five other States in the Union.' The school 

It il'n Tf i aPProii ” nte,Jr 22 5 P er 1910 to 1910. 

rat!o. 0b0b ° h ^ toUl P ° pi,lation * ncrea8e d in about the same 
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Table Increase in population . 


Year. 

■ Popula- 
tion. 

Per cent 
Increase. i 

Percent 
of in- 
crease for 
United 
States. 

rer oent of population. 

Urban. 1 

Rural. 

United 

States. 

Arizona. 

V 

United 

States^' 

Arizona. 

1870 

9,658 
. 40, 440 
>88,211 
*122,931 
« 204,354 







18*1 

1HIO 

1900 

1910 

3i^7 
116.2 
• 39.3 
60.2 

30.1 
.25.5 
ax 7 
21.0 

29.5 
36.1 
- 40.5 
46.3 

17. 3^ 
9.4 
15.9 
31.0 

70.5 
63.9 

59.5 
53.7 

82.7 

00.6 

84.1 

69.0 


1 Poptilat ion in oii ics and other incor {waled places of 2,500 or over. • 21 .5 per ernt are Ind ians. 
*34 per mu arc fndisps, *14.3 per cent arc Indians. 


In 1910 (here were nine cities having a population oi'2,500 or 
over. Only two of them — Phoenix and Tucson — had over 10,000 in- 
' habitants. There were in addition 13 incorporated cities and towns 
of less than 2,500 having a total population of 16,406. There were 
also 36 towns |pid villages not incorporated, with a population of 
13,361, or 6.5 per cent of the total. These cities, towns, and villages 
contained* 46 per cent of the total population of the State in 1910, 
and 54 per cent lived in the open country. The bulk of the open- 
country population is in the Salt River Valley, near Phoenix, on tho* 
dry farms of Cochise County, and in the Yuma Valley. 

The large per cent of population in small cities and in towns and 
. villages, and the fact that most of the open-country population is 
in a few restricted areas, make it easier (p maintain, schools for all 
the children than it is income other new States ii> which the popula- 
tion is spread more evenly over large areas. 

(II) RACIAL C(4>y*OSlTION OF THE POPULATION. 

f 1 / 

Arizona is populated largely by persons who have migrated from 
other States and countries. Only 24 per cent of the white population 
were born in the State. Of the total population 40 per cent are 
native whites of native parentage, l /21 per cent native whites of for- 
eign or mixed parentage, 23 per cent foreign-born whites, and 14 
per cent Indians; There is a slightly higher percentage of native 
whites of native parentage in the urban than in the rural population. 
Of the foreign born nearly 63 per cent are Mexican; 7.5* per cent 
English; 19 per cent German, Austrian, Italian, and Irish in almost 
equal portion; and 11 per cent are from all other countries. Of the 
total white stock of foreign origin ? ,57.4 per cenfc^are Mexican. 1 The 
high percentage has probably beeh increased in the last five years by 

1 By " native *' la meant boro . In the United States. 

4 Those data are from the 1010 census. 


I 
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the unsettled conditional! Mexico and the intense activity in copper 
mining in Arizona. The demand for laborers in the mines and smelt- 
ers has brought into the State a large number of Mexicans, whose 
tendency is to segregate more or less into colonies and continue to 
follow their own customs and speak their own language. Arizona 
has a unique and difficult problem in providing for the Americani- 
zation of these Mexicans and for the education of their children. 

• 

• (C) SCHOOL ATTENDANCE AND ILLITERACY. 

The percentage of illiteracy as compared with the United States 
as a whole is very high, This, as well as the fact that it is far higher 
111 ^"“1 than in urban communities, is shown in the accompanying 
table. That this condition is not entirely due to a lack of schools 
in Arizona or to^the character of the work done by the schools is 
indicated by the fact that the rate among foreigners (31.5 per cent) 
is far higher than among natives. However, the percentage of illit- 
eracy among persons between 10 and $0 years (18) is fouT times as 
high as for tfie United States as a whole and indicates that Arizona 

schools are not reaching all children as they should. 

Tabijc 2.— Illiterates W years of aye and over. 


; t 

Total. 

Urban. 

a 

Rural. 

United 

States. 

Total 

• 30.9 

0.0 

351 

7.7 

N'dlivr whilw.... ' 

of naif vo parentage 

4.2 

2.3 

8.4 

2.6 

1.0 

5.5 

23.4, 

5.1 

' 29 

10.3 
36.7 

3.0 
3.7 

1.1 
12 7 

of foreign or mixed parentage 

roreign*born.... 


31.5 

Illiterates 10 to 20 years of age: For Arizona/ lfc i> 
4.5 per cent. ’ J 

* 

Tabi.e 3- Percent a get of children of xpfri/lcd non i 
enrolled in school in Utjo. 

or cent; United 
in Arizona repe 

» 

States!) 
"ted as 

V 

■ r '5 

Ages.' 

* *1 

4» 

United 

States. 

A r iron a. ~ 

All chil- 
, dren. 

Urban * 
chil- 
dren. 

Rural 

chll-. 

dren. 

• ' S 

« 

!» 11 ‘ *•*. 

-•v-m. * 

i ^ 20 * .* ;v ; [ ; ; * ; ; • ; * ; ; * • • • *//“/*’■“ ••■*•••* 

fr 20 

« 

Pet cm. 
73.5 
88.2 
. «.4 
6 

1&2 

33.9 

83.0 

■\ . 

Percent. 

56.3 
77.6 

67.3 

. 60.0 . 

13.0 . 

30.0 
614 . 

Per cent. 
**.** ? 759* 

Percent: 

\"*‘‘oi*4 

*”*8 0.0 ' 

jia 


1 Inclusive. 


Ysi-v. 
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A The figures given in Table 3 show that the per cent of children of 
\ all schodl ages enrolled in school in 1910 was much smaller' in 
| Arizona than in the Country as a whole. It was less than for any 
'other State\in the mountain group. The high^itc of* illiteracy and 
the low rate of school attendance are due chiefly to the presence of 
the large Mexican population, native and foreign -bo'rn. The, adap- 
tation of the\ schools to the needs of those people, both children and 
adults, and inducing them to t a lie.- advantage of the opportunities 
offered, constitute a very im|u>rtnnt and difficult part of the problem 
of education in Arizona. Up to the present time- few night schculs 
and no vocational schools have been established. * 


"(D) INDUSTIIIKS. 


> \ 

Arjz.ona is.vcrv rich in mineral deposits, particularly, in copper, 

\ gold, and silver, v Mining is therefore the most important industry. 

Over IS, 000 persons. e<|ual to nearly 25 per cent of the adult males 
^ in the State, were engaged in the mining ind’iQ^es in 1010, while- 
only about 7,000 Mere engaged in manufacturing. The value of 
the output of minerals even of cbpper alone is far in excess of 
that of any other industry. The manufacturing and mining indus- 
tries are closely related. The smelting and refining of copper is the... 
largest single manufacturing industry in* the State and* reported 
81.7 per cent, of the total value of lfia mi fact tired products in 1UOO. ’ 
It is also the most important from the standpoint of the number of 
persons employed. Kail road construction and repair shops are second 
in importance. • - 

Agriculture is t lie most stable of the important industries, since 
those engaged in it are- most apt to establish permanent homes. 
In* 1010 but 1,7 per cent of the entije area was in farms, ’of which 
, 52.5 per cent were irrigated. Only 0.3 per cent' of the total number 
of faring were operated by tenants ami* but 12 per cent were mort- 
gaged. The farm population therefore is made up largely of 
owners, -the average value of whose farms is $8,142. It is socially 
and economically of a relatively high class, able to p;iy for educa- 
tional advantages and to use' them freely. This is probably not* 
equally true of the portion* of the population engaged in mining, 
which is less settled and incudes a higher percentage of foreigners. 

Since 1010 large tracts of Jam! have been brought, under irrigation 
and cultivation, particularly under the Salt River and Laguna proj- 
ects. The value of farm products and the number of people engaged 
in agriculture have ^materially increase^ Cotton and citrus fruits 
are being raised successfully under these' projects, arid continued 
. growth 6t the agricultural industries may be expected. The indus- 
trial situation, as* it is, and probably will continue to be for .the 
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immediate future, indicates that people will not be concentrated in 
larjje cities to any great extent but will be grouped in small towns 
and villages and on the far.na Stockraising will doubtless continue 
an important industry and some of tlie schools in the legions devoted 
to it must bo small and isolated* ' 

✓ * 

Section 3 . HISTORY OF EDUCATION IN ARIZONA.* 

(Digest from totabli'hmnt of the .frtaw* School 8y,tcm. by Samuel Presslv 

McCrea, A. M.) 

Tim very earh- educational history of Arizona is marked onlv bv 
- Ik tfttahhr-hment of mission schools, about the year 1087, for tfie 
pm pose -of teaching Ih.iIi religion ami secular knowledge. After 
he abandonment of the missions in 1828; and up to the time of the 
(•adsden purchase m 1833.- 'ignorance ami savagery field swav \ot 
'••• ,1 the Territory had established a.capital and a legislative hotte 
d'd the subject of education again receive attention. The early 
Territorial history ,s ma r ked by the prolonged struggle behvce,?thl 

• »" d l>:>i‘iy pioneers, and .there were few sei^ns . ZZ t 

perina nent settlement. 1 1,1 

The educational history of the Territory forms five«ratl,er distinct 

l "" lirst b " i!im ' i " B " it " u,c i 

* * • , * 

< A > FIRST PKRIOO^ 1S04-18C9. 

. A few private schools were established during this period but the 
imo had not yet arrived for public schools. The period was marked 

? " ilI ‘ «* Apaches, in which the settlers were 

'"° st ' v .' tho " t miliinry aid. since the United .States forces ^ 
wgaged m the Civil Mar. Mining and freighting were the only 
liulustriw pursued by the whites, but fanning was done bv the Pin, I 
, *(? r,co P* Iii'lians on the rich lands of their reservations on the 
.da finer and near the old town of Tucspn. The first governor in 
ii» lirst message to the assembly which met in September 18fi4 

CX P .,«. d UK,*™ u»« ,*, rt JKK.U L S 

con, imui ami high schools and a university, and that part of the * 
funds raised. by taxation shoiihl be devoted to schools.* The joint 
committee on educ.tion.of the two houses considered the matter are- 
fu Hy and reported that the limited population and the unsettled 
condition of the Territory did- not justify the cost of a school system. 
o\*e\cr, they approved the governor's suggestion that $>50 he * 

U, , pm ochool u, Arizo na,” ,od th,/,dd,d th. 
b ' daf * ,,uo 
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that $250 be granted the county-seat towns of the four counties and 
$500 to Tucson, provided that these towns raise an equal amount 
before the State money became available. These, provisions were 
enacted into law, but tl\e towns failed to take advantage of them. 
The assembly also adopted a law which provided for founding a 
university and for creating a university and common-school fund to 
be derived from the proceeds of public-land sales. 

, F urther legislation enacted during the period provided that boards 
of supervisors could establish schools in settlements of, 100 peoplo 
upon petition and could levy a tax of not more than dne-half of l 
per cent upon the district for their support. The administration of this 
law rested upon the board of supervisors and the county superin- 
tendent, who was to be elected by .the people, but whose compensation 
should be fixed by the board of supervisors. Nothing'was accom- 
plished by these laws, although a school conducted at* Tucson for 
six months in 1869 has been clasped by some authorities as a public 
school. , Fifty-five Mexican boys were enrolled. 

.* * 
(ID TIIESRCONU 1'KKIOD, 1800-1877. 

This period is of marked educational significance. The Hon. Art- 
son P. Sa fiord* was confirmed ns governor in April, 1869. n > .^rved 
throughout the period. He devoted liis energies to .an attempt to 
solve the educational problem for Arizona and is known as tho 
“ father of the public school system.” ' Under his leadership an effec- 
tive law was adopted ; revenues were accumulated for schools; books 
and teachers were found; buildings were leased or built ; and schools 
set in operation in every community of any size. During this period 
Qen. Crook succeeded in subduing the Apaches and trained them in 
the peaceful art of farming. Railroads came nearer, and immigration 
began in earnest.. Agriculture and stock raising became profitable, 
the population mote stable, and better industrial conditions led to 
greater willingness to provide revenue for schools. The two chief 
communities built commodious school buildings by popular sutacrip- 
tion. Gov. Safford, by personal influence and the promise of high ' 
salaries and long terms, induced trained teachers to come into the 
Territory to fill the positions. 

Gov. Safford'a educational policies.— Gov. Safford, like the preced- 
ing governors, was ex officio superintendent of schools. lie believed 
education was second in importance only to t he all-absorbing 'Indian 
. question, Through his influence and. untiring efforts the school law's 
*' of 1871, 1873, and 1875 were enacted. The law of 1871 placed much 
power in the hands of the governor as ex officio superintendent of 
of public instruction and provided a Territorial and county tax and 
an ex officio board of educations It also provided for a uniform series 
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of textbooks. The State superintendent was empowered by the law to 
appoint probate judges who were ex officio county superintendents 
and had general control of school affairs in the counties. The gov- 
ernor received $500 as superintendent of public instruction for actual 
traveling expenses while consulting with school officers and lecturing 
on education. ■ 


After the adjournment of the assembly the governor entered won 
a wonderful educational crusade. The first year was devoted to 
mousing interest and collecting funds for school purposes. The 
lirst schpol was established under the new law in Tucson' in March, / 
1871. It enrolled 138 boys, most of whom were Mexicans. Gov! 
Safford donated the books. So great was the interest aroused in edu-, 
cation by the governor’s campaign, assisted by the probate judges 
whom he selected with a view to helping in this work, that before the : 
assembly of 1873 convened, sentiment had grown very strong and 
members came to the assembly generally instructed to do everything 
in their -power to strengthen the school system. ;The law of 1878, 
however, did not follow out the governor’s suggestions entirely, and 
while resulting in increased Territorial and county taxation, repealed ‘ ' 
the section which provided for the apportionment of Territorial 
money on attendance basis and made no provision for the traveling 
expenses of the ex officTo Stale superintendent during the bienni um 
During 1873 Gov. Safford succeeded in bringing the first experi- 
enced teachers into the Territory. Two women came at his invi- * 
tation from California, and after n dangerous journey across the 
plains they opened school in Tuyson. The governor "also brought 
Moses Sherman, a trained -teacher from Vermont, to act as principal 
of the public school in Prescott. Schools were also” maintained in 

Safford, Florence, Ehrenberg, Yuman, and Phoenix. During this 

year also the first statistical report was made to the United States ' 
Commissioner of Education. 


With the convening of the legislature in 1875 Gov. Safford pre- 
, P-uvJ to urge the enactment of a new law to remedy the defects 
, which during his four years of administration of the schools he had 
found most serious. His most important recommendations con- 
cerned the enactment of laws for compulsory attendance, for uniform 
textbooks, and for the distribution of funds on ui attendance basis. 
All of these were effected, and the $1,000 expense fund of the State 
superintendent for tho biennium was restored* , 

General condition* influencing educational fa The remain- 
ing years Of the period of Gov. Safford’s administration were char" 
netenzed by rapid increase in population anS wealth and consequent' 
growth of schools. The discovery of rich mines brought many pros- 
pectors with their families Stockmen brought in large herds of 
■ imtV-M 2 _ — - 1 — . • , e 
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beep and cattle; important stage lines, transportation and telegraph 
lines connected the Territory with California on the west and with 
New Mexico on the east The population increased from 10,006 to 
80^000 in the two years preceding 1870. Farming received a strong 
impetus because of the establishment of Mormon colonies and lira 
introduction of irrigation. The population began to lose its nomadic 
character and to take on steady and a^tled habits. The people 
seemed fttore and more willing to spend money for the education 
of their children. 

The ninth assembly and Gov: Safford's term closed an era in the 
history of the Territory. The capital, after being 10 years in Tucson, 
was removed to Prescott, 4toing largely to the rapid growth of the 
northern part of the Territory. The number of Americans was con- 
stantly increasing, and 1877 practically marks the end of Mexican 
repreean tathes in the assembly. At the close of this period the gov- 
ernor could point to a score of teachers employed and as many school- , 
rooms erected by voluntary contributions of the people. Since 1871 
more than $120,000 had been raised for school purposes and the 
Territory was five from debt. Through the public schools (Soy. 
Salford began the work of inaking.good Americans out of some very 


unpromising material. 
In April, 1877, J. P 


P. Hoyt became acting governor.. Gov. Hoyts 
interests were elsewhere than in the schools, and his report, made to 
the Commissioner of Education in 1877, shows marked deterioration 
in nutny particulars. 


t:r 


I / 


<C> Tintin' 1 ‘ERIOD, 1S78-1HS4. 

In the beginning of the third period the educational wftrk was 
delegated to a superintendent of public instruction* The office was 
held during this period by the two pioneer principals — Sherman, of 
Frcscutt, ami Horton, of Tucson. Conditions became constantly 
more and more favorable to settled life for the. people; . Immigration 
was increasing, and the majority of the inhabitants wer;e beginning 
to think of Arizona as a permanent home. Industrial conditions had 
never been so promising.. Rich mines were found, and large bodies 
of land were brought into cultivation. Great railroads crossed tho 
Territory through the north" and south, and new towns sprang into 
existence. The markers furnished for Arizona products by these 
roads assured the permanent prosperity of the Territory. 

/ The progress of education during the period closely paralleled the 
material development of the Territory. In June, 1878, John C. 
Fremont was confirmed as governor of Arizona.* He had neither 
time nor inclination to continue the work of an educational leader 
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M VS* ,Dd T*** 

l/ /So -n' * Sherma “' P™“P*‘ of the Pmcou school* 
Law o{ J879.— The necessity for more school revenue wu m *rU 

2T 8h0rt term of 1,cld d » ri «« 1878, and 

wmbl> in 18.» enacted a ne* school law. The board of supervisors 
were required to levy a school tax of „ ot less tlian 50 «nte iTZ! 
Uun 80 cents on each $100 of taxable property. The noSh^^J 
State sujitinntcndent of public instruction was croTudtnd th« 

:r r ;‘ 3 , auU,ori * d to appoint a temporary superintendent 
ut the office became elective in 1880. No educational qualiflkatio^ 

;£V**r'j "'I Sa,ary was $1 ’ <wo * which was double that paid 
the 1 erritorial auditor or treasurer. The law also provided fordm 

i^uo of certificates without examination to qualified teachers from 
other States; this way i, was hoped a groLr nu,nl^Tof?JiZ 
teachers would be secured. The office of probate judlwj^ 

• lee ive in 1880 and thereafter. For the additional e/Slicio duti 

;!.r,rr r porint r; ,ent u,e ^ * com^Li! ?i 

l ? ■'**, ***/«« uired ; remained largely # 

I .1 1 u " ,blv v,s, . ted 1 mf - Shermans school, and imnudi- 

- of ppbl ic instruction! ‘ '' mhnml ‘ P1H,intment « superintendent 

Jlurii* 1870 and 1880 Phoenix and P.t^oU improved their school 

1 ild.ngs, bringing up the total cost of school buildings in them 

owns to nearly $50,000. The shoring of the teruui n Zyli 

2 W * ,hwp The terms seldom exceed ^ 

la^ wero as low as 40 in the country schools, and variedlrom 150 

/* “, /"•)* m t ,e * owns - The superintendent rc|K>rts that lack of 
funds in the rural districts and Pm froquent changl* of J ch S .nd 
of county superintendents woro the greatest obstaefes in the i^y of 
P ogro.s of the public school* Toward the do.se of l^Mr 

I, er,I>an "" s l> > - 'he people for another term as State supor- 

intendent of public instruction. bUpor 

The leyialaiure of 1SH1.- When fre assembly metin 1881 il« 

rr" «7»» ... »i«„ t m a. qu ^ im J JOZLSf 

I T. ot " ,c « •«?» cunty »upcri„u.-iKje„u 

KtJi- •'? "" ,0 " uts var * v,n ff fr °m $250 to $1,000. That of the 
State superintendent was advanced to $2,000 

*•** were ^"efiting by land endowments for their uni- 

1 1 * am J AnZOn “ w4s anxi °us ^ share in the bounty. The leiris 
hlture thereforo.called on Congress to grant four tow^hips of S 

ShetTn“ f ° r i th ! * d ° Wment ofa Territorial university. Qupt If 
SnT 8 k^° M ' J n0Ub e 8orvio ° to education was his selection of the ' I 
two townships donated by the Congress of the United States* so I t \ 
very.\aluablo limber lands were located* 1 ^ 
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til 1881 the Terri tonal board of education adopted uniform 
textbooks. The laws upon the subject appear not to have been 
enforced. This facilitated the work of the teachers and added to 
the progress of the pupils. Arisons apparently has always been 
v committed to the plan of uniform textbooks for the State. It is still ^ 

i in operation. In thrf fall of 1882, before the completion of his third 

j term, Supt. Sheirnian retired and was placed in command of tho 

Territorial militia to suppress the Apaches, who were making re* ", 

no w ed outbreaks. Principal W. B. Horton, of the Tucson public 
1 schools, was elected superintendent of public instruction and gave to 
the conduct of the office all of his time and ^flergy. 

School law of 1883 .— At the legislative session of 1883 the school 
| law of 1870 was amended through the efforts of Supt Horton. 

Among the important additions were those relating to teachers 1 insti- 
tutes, the extension to women bf the right to vote for school trustee*?, 
the creation of new districts on petition of five taxpayers, a plan for 
providing school libraries, a provision that textbooks should noj, 
adopted without due advertising for bids, the creation of a Terri- 
torial school fund from escheated estate lands or profits of lands or 
tenements held as escheats, and the increase of the county funds by 
fines, forfeitures, and gambling licenses. Another important fea- 
ture was the allowance of $r>(M) tq the State superintendent for 
traveling expenses and a provision requiring him to visit each 
county in the Territory for the purpose of examining schools and 
consulting w ith school officials. 

Supt Horton 'g administration .-- lender Supt, Horton the first 
complete reports were made to the United States Bureau of Edu- i 
cation. From J8S1 progress was rapid. More children were en- 
rolled, attendance was increased, more and hotter qualified teachers 
were employed, the buildings were improved, and the schools wero ! 

liberally supported. So many teachers were attracted by higher sala- 
ries and the opportunities of a new country that the standard of 
scholarship required for certification was raised throughout the Ter- 
ritory. There was a growing disposition on the part of trustees' to 
secure well-qualified teachers and to build attractive and comfort- i 
able school buildings. 4 ' 

Supt. Horton was very active in visiting and inspecting the 
schools of Arizona, He recommended that com intent county super- 
intendents he employed full time. He advocated the payment of 4 
expenses of teachers to attend institutes, which so far had not been 
held because of the difficulty of overcoming distances and expense, 

I He was far-sighted in school interests beyond the appreciation of the 
I people. Their earnestness and zeal, howeyer, impressed him deeply j 
and induced him to devote himself tirelessly to his work. % { 




™ STATE or AHXZOIU— 1TB EDPCAttOITAt SYSTEM. §f 
<®) fOCTTH ration, 1899-1889* 

P,V188S the school I system of Arixona was ready to begin develop- * 
r ^nt^o^ broader lines. There were nearly 10,000 children iu tha 
Icrnloryv of whom about one-thin! were in regular attendant 
• ,u 're were ,n Ari * ona I2 8 schools, with 143 teachers, and school 
property valued at $153,000. With this eqnijimlfct and the experi- 
. nee derived from H yean,' efforts to found schools, it *c m ed toat 

Z T° m ,° IJ U ' e Bch00 ' ,aw in to more permanent form 
7 !' ? dd ^>0 school system higher institutions of learning. The 
l omtory was not lacking in financial ability to take a step forward 
in education, and it had a population of nearly 50,000. Besides the 
wo great railroads binding it to the East and West, a branch road 

mg were nil making great progress, and the Territory enjoyed a de- 
grec of prosperity far greater than tliat of the countrj is a whole, 
ndcr such conditions the assembly convened in 1885. * In work for 

;tr r rr^rr* oompnri * ,n **«> * *«»pt that of 

definite fora, f 1 SySt ° m int ° CX,8 ‘ 0nce “ d ^ 

in 7 ,; t ^'~\«^. r Gov. Tritle, in his final message joined 
mommendntions of the retiring superintendent for (1) the 
Reparation of the ofliro of county superintendent from that of pre- 
\ judge ; (t) limiting the power of school trustees, and their 
• lotion at a separate election; and (3) an improvement in the 
manner. of levying county school taxes by boards of supervisors, 
he governor asserted that ,|> e question of the disposition of the 
ho ol and university lands was of prime important. He set forth 
he location of the <2 sections of university lands made in 1882, 
jaanteil out losses sustained by the entry of settlera through failure 
of the General Land Office to notify the local land office of sclec- 
mns made and the necessity of replacing these before available 
amis were taken up or denuded of their timber. He recommended 
the designation of the superintendent of public instruction as utfi- 

™' y ,and *^"‘ v Rnd n8ketl appropriation to cover the expenses 
of inspecting public lands and taking such steps ns would be found 
necessary fo* their preservation, tie was undecided as to the pro- 

SrttTSf * Uniymity nnd Ieft ,he to ‘he assembly, 

e asked that Congress be memorialised to permit the Territory 

inJ?i lU n h °? ? nd f* • To most ot these recommendations regard, 
mg the public lands the assembly readilyfresponded. ' ' 

** <u *? mb [y of /^—During the session of 1885 the school law 
was again subjected to revision. It was not possible to effect tK 
separation of the office of county superintendent from that of pro- 
bate judge, but that officer was required to visit each school in his 
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county once a year, and the compensation was fixed at from $300 to 
$600; n allowance was made in addition for postage and expressage. 
Separate elections were required for school trustees and their powers 
*were somewhat curtailed. The estimate of the county superin- 
tendent was made the basis of the county school tax, and the maxi- 
mum was fixed at 75 cents on each $100. . This idea is one of the 
* excellent policies urged by the early State school officials and it still 
survives in Arizona. 

In order to raise the standard of scholarship among teachers and 
to attract superior teachers, & Territorial board of I examiners was 
created to supervise the several county boards in the issuance of 
certificates. Credentials upon which certificates wore issued and the 
branches upon which teachers were examined were definitely fixed 
by law. Such 4 matters had been left too largoly to local boards of 
examiners in the pasl# The Territorial school tax was reduced from 
80 cents to 3 cents on each $100. It was felt that the counties should 
bear more of the school burdens and that district taxes might be 
utilized to lengthen the term. The idea of large taxing units is 
another school policy advocated early in the State’s history which 
still survives. The old provisions against sectarian teaching were 
reenacted, and instruction in citizenship was requited. During the 
session the governor by special message denied the right of the legis- 
lative body to provide for the election of jthe State superintendent of 
public instruction, but as no court decision had "been made on the 
matter the governor solved the difficulty by appointing Robert L. 
Long superintendent of public instruction for the term of two years, 
m position to which he had been chosen by a vote of the people of the 
Territory. The council confirmed the appointment, and the assembly 
amended the law to meet the governor’s views. 

Though the new school law was of great value, the acts creating 
the university and the normal school were of equal importance. 
These institutions .were not created as the result of a popular demand 
alone' but were rather of a legislative combination. The Prescott 
people were anxious to retain the capital, and Phoenix and Tucson 
also wanted it. To satisfy all parties it was agreed thifct Prescott 
retain thjg capital, that Tucson become the seat of the university, and 
that Teiripe, near Phoenix, be chosen as the location of the normal 
school. 

In framing the law creating a normal school, the legislators were 
evidently in doubt as to the exact nature of the institution. It had 
features of a normal school and of en agricultural college. The offer 
by ihe Temps people of a. site was accepted and the assembly pro- 
vided that theweetioft of school land lying within the limits. of the 
town, “ the best in the Territory,” should be set aside * to be used 
r as a farm for said normal schooL” Five thotmnd dollars was ap» 
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preprinted for a building, and $8*00,10* tf» gupp^ of t - 
certification were radically chaS rules «* . 

r-*. *> 

term ahd mmy old ones were revoked A »m7 ^ ^ 

cMi. g .*»£ gn,L h"A£TrSi“ ?• 

l^;xx ,n to w, ^“ pt ^ ?• 

r: ^-«Jsr zs z i 

shortened nearly 20 days. The oualitv of f^k h term w “ 

sasa-i £»SS : ; 

=^S~SS= j 

.f & ssasr* “°"‘ 7 " r* ««! «-**— i«r 

9 i ^ &«*««— At the dose of one term rft 
of ng .” t, r e<1 ’ and Charles Bt Strauss was appointed superintend^*^ 
of public instruction in 1877. Mr* Strsu» ™ not .ZZ^vTl 
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the former superintendents had been) but he was a man of ability 
and took interest in his duties. 

' The new ochool law of 1887 . — A general revision of all the laws 
was recommended by the governor. Tho assembly agreed* and the 
governor appointed a commission of the ablest lawyers in the Terri- 
tory for this work. In the main the school law of 1885 was re- 
enacted with some good and a few objectionable changes. One of 
the best provisions was for the election of but one of the district - 
trustees each year, and a team of three years, giving some continuity 
to the board of trustees. All efforts to provide supervision, either by 
the Territory or by counties, were abandoned. An attempt was made 
to abolish the office of State superintendent of public instruction, 
and'the compromise by which it was retained, stripped of all office 
and travel allowance, cut off every possibility of effective' super- 
* vision. By the provisions of this law ex officio county superintend- 
ents were no longer inquired to visit schools, and their compensation 
was fixed at $400 per year. A maximum salary fo^ teachers was 
fixed at $125 per month for those holding first grade and $90 for 
those holding second grade certificates. The effect of these laws was 
to give State and county superintendents consideration as clerical 
officers only. 

After the adjournment of the legislature in 1887 the newboard of 
education, none of whom were teachers, proceeded to amend the rules 
and regulations for the government of the schools, no.t always for 
the best. A rule practically abolishing corporal punishment was 
adopted, and the course of study was dropped from the requirements. 
Not until 1899 was another prepared. 

In July of this year (1887) the first train reached Phoenix over a 
branch of the Southern Pacific Railroad. This opened up the center 
of the Territory to settlement at a rate never before possible. The 
n^xt assembly removed the capital to that place, where it is likely 
to be permanently located. In 1887 also the first class graduated 
from the Territorial normal school at Tempo. -The school has since 
made a large place for itself in the educational work of the Terri- 
tory. It has been liberally' supported and its funds have been care- 
fully expended: The standards have been raised, a commodious 
building erected, and its popularity and-usefulness increased. 


<E) FlVTH OTSRIOp-r—1 S 8 a TO STATEHOOD <1012); <y 

. . From the close of the preceding period to the admission of Arizona 
Stjate the educational system underwent a gradual evolution, 
reports of the superintendents in sotpe instances advocated* re- 
^ fpf s which were in advance of administrative practice in Arizona 
■ and^many other States. 
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For example, the State superintendent in 
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his r^Ktrt of 1894-95 recommends the requirement of educations 
qua^ficatwna for county school superintendents and the oonsolida^ 
tion of anaU school districts when feasible. He mentions with r*J 

ZZ^ 7 °i 8C ^°° 1 c direCtor3 tokee P «~o«nts, andd* *^ 
plores their geheral unfitners pr-perly to conduct the duties of their 

offices. To remedy this and to increase the efficiency of the schbolshe ' 
advocates a more centralized county school system. This was many 

; 7 ^^Vi ? dvance of the general agitation for the county unit syst&n 
which later swept over the country. J \v 

^tate departtnent.- During this period also the offices of State 
superintendent of public instruction and county superintendent of 
schools gamed m educational opportunity and ability to assume re- . 

donnnnt y T th ? U ^ lega,,y had h ^erto remained 

in^om /h lD i h,S i l ° n there . were ^quent backward steps. 

esa ary of the State superintendent was raised from $1,200 } 

, from . wh]c * tk ' e State superintendent paid office rentto- 
$; 800 and again m 1907 to $2,000, with office room furnished at the 
capitol building. The law, however, did not require visits to the 
public schools in the different counties but “ communication by mail” 
wki the county superintendents; no traveling allowance was pro- 
vided. In September of 1899 a course of.-study for all the public 
schools in the State was prepared, and 1,500 copies were distributed 
ainong the schools Mr. Robert L. Long, whose first successful ad- 
ministration as State superintendent lias been discussed, again 
assumed the office and served from 1906 to 1909. \ ' 

The following gives the names, manner of selectioii, and terms of ^ 
the several State superintendents. It will be noted that Mr. Long 

yeTnT Penntendent different times and «rved altogether 10 
Statc^ tupcrintcn&ents of education. 


Name. 


Appointed or elected. 


ItS:::::: 

Robt. L. Lone 

(lias. M. Strauss 

a. p. 

Robt. L. Ixik ***** 

N <Q. Lawton 

****** 

KirkeT.MooSe;:;:: 

V. O. 


no 

do. 

Appointed by governor..*.!**””*** - 

do 

2 °.::::::::::::::::::::::::::::;::::;;:" 

— 2° 

.....do 

Elected by popular vote. *.”*””**’ 


Term. 


T 


im-wtt 

iSSHT 

1880-107 
1887-180 

lftlS 

i£ss ; 

MW-WM 

im-itM • 

mmakv-f; 




The, ootoniy*—ln the meantime county-school systems wW uii! 
suming more deffmfe shape. In March, 1897, the legislature provided" 
for the separation of the office of cofety superintendent of reboot I 
in counties of the first class {those with prepay tiSation.S^ 
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least $3,000,000). Under the provisions of this act four counties — 
Maricopa, Yavapai, Pima, and Cochise — elected county superin- 
• _ tendents for a period of two years at an annual salary of $1,000. 
These county superintendents at first paid their own traveling ex- 
penses, and one State superintendent reports that these expenses were 
so heavy as to leave hut $250 annual salary for the county superin- 
tendent; later an allowance of $150 for traveling was provided by the 
legislature, and in 1907 the maximum was raised to $250. County 
superintendents were required to visit each school in the county at 
least twice a year. - Ten dollars was deducted from the salary for 
, each school not so visited. In 1909 the salary of the probate judge 
and ex officio school superintendent in counties of the second class was 
fixed at $1,200, in addition to legal fees. In counties of the third, 
fourth, fifth, and sixth classes this officer was allowed a salary of $500 
as county school superintendent, and in addition thereto, as probate 
judge, he received fees and such salary as might be. fixed by the board 
of supervisors, not less than $300 nor more than $600. (Ch. 19, Ses- 
sion Acts of 1909, p. 40.) These, provisions remained in effect until 
statehood, when the office of county superintendent was made inde- 
pendent in all counties, and salaries were raised. 

The present system of apportionment evolved during this period. 
There was a continued tendency to increase the burden of support as- 
sumed by the State and county. The interests of small districts, 
though not so w dl cared for as under the law passed in 1912, received 
constantly growing consideration, though the amount varied at differ- 
-ent times throughout the period. 

General condition e . — A new normal school, known ns the Northern 
Arizona Normal School, was established at Flagstaff in 1899. The 
rapid growth of this and other higher institutions of learning, both 
in numbers and effectiveness, is treated elsewhere in this report 
With statehood in 1912 a revised school law, substantially the same 
as at present and embodying the principles later outlined in this sec- 
tion, was passed by the legislature. The growth of educational ideals 
and provisions for accomplishing them is treated at length in the 
various sections of this report. 


Section 3.— THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM. 

The constitution of Arizona provides that the State shall establish 
and maintain a system of public schools which shall be free to all 
children in the State. The general conduct and supervision of the 
■Schools shall be vested in a State board of education, a State superin- 
\ terabit public instruction, county superintendents, and governing 
boavds of such State institutions as shall be pnyided bylaw. 
pW* Xt • • 
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(A) STATE BOARDS. 


itt * 1 

V$£ 

if 


The State board of education is composed of the following- The 
governor, the superintendent of public instruction, the president W 
the university, and the principals of the normal schools, as ex-officib 
* f 111 , rs ’ “ nd 8 c,t y superintendent of schools, the principal of a high 

school, and a county superintendent of schools to be appmnted by * 
the go\ ernor. The members serve without pay, but are Allowed neces- 

, m £\s!^7rt! The S^e superintcndent is secretary and.calls the 

meetings of the board. The powers of the board are limited, and its 
duties general and unimportant aside from prescribing and enforcing j 
the use of a uniform series of textbooks and course of study for the ( 

common schools of. the State. * ™ l 

“ State board of examiners, composed of the superin- 

bv him 0 T^ Ub K C in f Ct, ° n and tWo ““P*** Persons appointed 
y ju Tlne. board examines candidates and grants all certificate - 
except life certificates. Those certificates are issued by the State 
board of education oh the recommendation of the board of examiners. 

There is also a State board in charge of each of the two State nor- 
mal schools, and there is a board of regents' of tty State university., 

(B) STATE AND COUNTY SCHOOL, OFFICERS. * 

'The State superintendeiit.-Uz State superintendent of public ’ 
instruction is elected biennially at the general election. *No qtiali-. 
fixations are prescribed. His duties are defined by law and are of a 

STm” n u Ure \ A . rno " ff * hem m °y b® mentioned the “supervisidn 
pw be schools of the State,” the apportionment of the State - 
fund among the counties, preparation of a biennial report, distribu- 
tion of the school law, preparation and distribution of blank forms 
for school boards. The superintendent has an office in the capital 

Th! s!Y (,CpUt /. ant two . clerlM - Th e salary is $3,0<}0 per year. 

The State superintendent ,s ex officio a member of the governing , 

board of all the institutions for higher education in the State, and 
a member of the State board of examiners. lie receives $300 ad- 
ditional salary for services on this board. " > 

Counhj superintendent. In each county there is a county soper- 

Wh a haS general su P ervision ' over thl ^hoote 
k L a T ty - U , de ° f C,t,es with 8 P ecial superintendents, and 
keep^ the financial accounts for all districts. ,The amount of money 
supplied by the county is fixed by the county ffiJperihtendent 
the county board of superrisdra, based oh the budgets'of die boats'" 

°1- ! 96V T eral Tbo county superintended*!^; 

portions the funds. In matters of a strictly educational hatum £ t 

™ p ®r ,ntendent hM not sufficieiit authority to formulate a :4 
the C0 ! u *J r powers and duties, to* Z 

of .the State superintendent,’ are general and dirtivdy«ihin\Dort*r 







In addition to the duties mentioned, he presides over teachers’ in- 
stitutes, conducts examinations in accordance with the regulations 
of the State board, distributes forms and reports, provides for and 
collects reports from trustees, .makes annual reports to the Stqte 
superintendent, and visits each school in the county twice a year. He 
may appoint a teacher and provide for the conduct of a school if the 
trustees fail to do so, and may require repairs to the amount of $200 
when needed and when the trustees fail to provide the same. The , 
county superintendents are elected biennially at the generals elect ioh. 
Salaries range from $000 to $2,400. All but three have clerks or 
deputies* ^ 

• <C) THE SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 

% 

4 The district is the unit for school administration in Arizona. ‘It 
is directed by three trustees, one of whom is elected each year. The 
term of office is three years. This board has complete management 
and control of the schools in the district, provides buildings, furni- 
ture, equipment, and supplies; selects and employs teachers, census 
marshals, and truant officers; calls district meetings on its own 
initiative or on petition of 15 per cent of the electors, for the pur- 
pose of voting bonds, locating or changing location of schoolhouses, 
and deciding upon questions of transportation' of pupils. The board 
<jf trustees is required to make reports annually or whenever re- 
quired by the State x>r county superintendent of school^ Districts 
may be consolidated, upon a majority vote of the people in the dis- - 
tricts concerned. Common -school districts lapse when fewer than, 
eight pupils of school age attend school for three months during 
any school year and the county superintendent so recommends to the 
board of supervisors. There are 455 school districts in the State, 
400 school buildings, and 1,546 teachers (see Tables 4 and 5). 

- * * Table 4.— Arizona public schools, 1015-16.' 


Counties. 

i 

1 

Area in 
square 
miles. 

» . 

Popula- 
tion 6 to 
21. 

Dis- 

tricts. 

School 

build- 

ings. 

Teachers 

em- 

ployed. 

Children 

enrolled. 

Total ex- 
penditure 
for main- 
tenance. 

Apache 

11,379 

1,197 

19 

10 

35 

1,039 

$32,956 

Cochise 

6, 170 

12,161 

87 

90 

316 

9,545 

287,537 

; Coconino 

18,238 

1,287 

13 

17 

34 

1,155 

05,298 

GUa 

4,683 

4,426 

27 

37 

120 

4,060 

123,120 

Qn^aq...... 

•4,608 

3, 171 

S3 

43 

80 

2,773 

64,312 

Greenlee 

>2,000 

4,242 

18 

26 

94 

3,488 

107,069 

Maricopa..,...*. 

8,891 

13,735 

61 

06 

345 

10,473 

348,045 

i Mohave 8, 

13,390 

1, 169 

21 

SI 

24 

812 

24,401 


10,300 

2,622 

24 

24 

06 

1,786 

71,933 


9,605 

6,371 

81 

80 

129 

4,067 

m, 887 

KJd, r • 

6,380 

2,014 

36 

87 

74 

’ 2?S» 

70,309 

0®ECifn*..v 

1,229 

2,957 

. 23 

ft 

67 

1,686 

88,077 

Ymppl. 

8,150 

3,007 

46 

40 

116 

2,784 

112,397 

Yumfc... 

9,967 

8,084 

36, 

26 

•7 

, „ 1,684 

47, 174 



113,810 

01,633 

466 

490 

1,640 

49,061 

1,616,576 
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Counties. 


Number of tikmmtvj cchool dfatrfcte 
with — 


teacher 


A|Whl* 

I'oihise y/.v.iv. 

('nvnino 

<iib ^ | 


<*rahani 

<?ro‘nhv.. ..;.”’*[***•* 

M.iricop* 

MoIihvo 

' N a Vi, jo 

l'lina 


2 

teach- 

era. 


I’iiial ***]********* 

Nun la Cni*..„", 

Yuvapaf.,.. * V 

Yuma 


Tot*!.. 


12 

#7 

10 

17 
21 
ia 
10 

18 
15 
23 
30 
20 
35 
21 


221 


«? 4 

era. 


S 

7 


5 

teach 

era. 


8pr 

more. 


Number of h tab cchool dictrlots 


« « 


2 

teach 

era. 


3 

- taach- 


S0 *' 1 


4 

teach. 

era. 


u 8 
teach- 


for 


17 


or'cu":^^ number 

\ * < D ) MEANS OP SUPrORT. 

Schools of the stute are supported by a State fund, county taxes. 
1 ‘i dlstnct ^xes. The State fund consists of an annual special 
O£ 4 $500W aUgmented b * ^'incomeW 
!i r> l ! , d *5® lntcrest on * P«nnanent fund obtained from the 

IS™ Stote fUnd 

f&szzr***- tim ° * »«• « *u w. 7 Z JJL 

^or children between 6 and 21 years of n«ro .. 

:» r- «■ «— z uS^ssst 

S“5T» SU, ‘ b0 * ris “4 “« SMi d.p. rtm .„ t Z. 

Me districts as certified to him by the boards of trust^ The totaf 

Z*T a f oun I t “.,««» submitted to the board ofsuperviaorL „h 
] • a evy ,_"? shough to raiie the sum. needed* The board also 
n^ 7 ' ft J dlt i 0nal to0Un ^ determined by the district, to spjSj 

c-j | . 4 ^P rovements - No district employing one teacher t *- 

ee less than ^fltfiOO iroiJt^ county and Stall 

A. . v, .1- '■ ^ • A. J V ■ •'A.M.. V. ' J. ■. ».*v 
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Fines and forfeitures are includod with the general county fund from 
taxation, 

<E) GENERAL PROVISIONS. 

£ 

The law provides a minimum school term of eight months. The 
State furnishes textbooks free to all children and provides an annual 
retirement fund of $600 for teachers who have served 25 years or 
jnore, 15 of which must have been in the State. The money for this 
purpose is ta^en from the regular State fund before apportionment 
The matter of distribution of the pension fund is in charge of the 
State board of education. 

(F) HIOII SCHOOLS. 

The law provides for three classes of high schools — district, union, 
and county union. The district high schools are governed by the 
regular district boards and supported by special district tax. Union 
high-school districts are formed by the combination of two or more 
common-school districts for higli-school purposes. They are man- 
aged by high-school boards* of five members each, three of whom 
must be residents of the district in which the high school is located. 
Union high schools are supported by special tax on the union terri- 
tory. Copnty high schools are established and controlled in the saiuo 
way as unioriliigh schools except that the territory includes the wht>lo 
county. The Slate gives a bonus to high schools maintaining voca- 
tional departments to the extent of reimbursing them for expendi- 
tures made for that purpose up to $2,500. Nineteen h ; gh schools, 
including the preparatory departments of the two normal schools, 
received this assistance in 1914-15. 

(O) H U5U ER EDUCATION. 

# 0 + 

The State maintains three institutions for higher education : 

(1) The University of Arizona, at Tucson, which includes a college 
of liberal arts, the State college of agriculture, a department of edu- 
cation, and a school for the deaf. The enrollment in the fail of 
1916 was about 350, of whom 72 were enrolled in t*he department of 
edu&ition. The university is managed by a board of regents com- 
posed of the governor, the State superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, ex officio, and eight members appointed by the governor. 

( 2 ) The Arizona Normal School, located at Tempo, which had an 
enrollment of 422 in November, 1916. It offers for the professional 
training of teachers a five-year course based on the completion of 
the elementary school and a two-year course based on Mgh-school 
g^smtion. 

(3) The Northern Arizona Normal School, at Flagstaff* which 
offers similar courses, had a total enrollment of 320 in November, 
1916. Each normal mhodl board is composed of the State auperin* 
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f"£^ P t ,ic instructi ^’ « 9 &»o, and two resident member. 
appBmtod, by the governor. 

(H) EQCCAflON OF EXCEPTION AL Ci mjMmv , 

c< 1 , I ' C T St , atc rnn ' nUins for the a»re and education of delinquents the 
State Industrial School, at Fort Grant. Both boys and^rk ^ 
provided fv in this institution, which is under the manag£t 
the b°ai-d o7 control of the State penitentiary and insane h^tal. # 
.1 he legislature appropriates $3,00© annually for the care of n 

r? ^ «"*!>: ° r -J-o are of sound mind.Td wh^ 

j . i t s are •mublo to provide for their education. The State board 
! f ’' ‘ ,tl0r I 18 a "‘ hon/0<] to contract with a State hWino- „„ insti- 
, j“. | 7 f ° r U, ° C ; ,Ucation of hliml'for die care of blind Arizoti 
c . ren properly re, t, tied by t! w census marehals and the counU 
ET"' The rate must not exceed $330 a year per capita; * 

th ° UniVCrSity - of ' Arizona^ shall admit 
to tl,. School for the Deaf properly certified applicant afflicted with 
e t lu-r deafness or dumbness, and provide for Sir eduction buZ 
ami Judging, i school is maintained for these children on the 

sit v i"V>- f () ,e “ ,vennly - T1,e ,naxiiuum amount allowed the univer- 
yt.' is $2.t0 a year jier capita. 

(I) PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 

There are in Arizona 13 private college academies, and parochial 
• ch.H.Is, in which approximately Dfe teachers are employed mid 2400 

,, • 1 at , tlK ‘ f<>,,mvln ? l>l»<w: Risbee, Flagstaff. Xon-ile- and 

1 ..‘.scoit; three at Phoenix, and two at Tucson. There are tliref 
Mormon academics, which are located at Thatcher, Snowflake an“ 

Tti ,T h : t . hm : ti,prc is r,,e *>-i for Cilw 

; ts.i. ''Inch offois two years of college preparatory work The 
mission «V>1 at San Xavier, now ,„d excluLlvTthe 
turn of Indians, is the oldest educational institution in the State 
! ° 01 ,S S,lU €ond,,cte ‘l in «>e <'ld building constructed in 1092 ’ , 

1 Tadtjc 0 .—pr irate. schools in Arizona. 
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■Thatcher. 

8novQake 

St. Johns. 

Mesa 


Teach- 

ers. 

Enroll- 
me nt 

o 

75 

17 

• 460 

9 

M> 

6 

* 120 

6 

275 

10 

14ft 

1ft 

. 28ft 

. ft 

286 
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201 
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118 
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A. A COTTAGE IN A MINING CAMP. It. A TYPICAL ADOBE STRUCTURE. 




C SUITED TO THE CLIMATE. 


I). HALF WOOD. HALF CANVAS. 



E. BY THE SIDE OF AN IRRIGATION. F. THICK ADOBE WALLS DEFY T H E 

DITCH. HEAT. 


TEACHERS' DWELLINGS IN RURAL DISTRICT. 







Chapter II. 


STATUS OF ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 
EDUCATION. 


The purp«o of this chapter is to point out for the guidance of 
school officials the strong points in the school system which should 
he continued, and also to set forth the weaknesses which need cor- 
rection and. revision. In many ways the. Schools of Arizona rnpk 
liigli, comparing favorably with those of States most advanced in 
education. The expenditure for public education in comparison s . 
""I' t,lc "oalth of the State, and the expenditure per school child, 
are. about the average for Western States. The method of raising’ 
fuml.s for school support has proved excellent. The unit of support., 
is large, and the small school is provided with at least $Sf>0 for 
maintenance each year. Suitable new buildings are being erected 
ai a rapid rate to replace tin; pioneer buildings. The percentage of 
teachers who' are professionally trained is larger than in a ma- 
jority of' the States, and the salaries paid are higher than those 
paid in any other, with possibly two or three exceptions. The 
Slate seems alive \yith the desire for the best in education. In all 
of these, respects an excellent beginning has been made and progress 
may be expected by the continuation and enlargement of these 
' policies. On the other hand, there are weaknesses pointed out in this 
and succeeding chapters due largely to the fact that the State lacks 
- the cooperation of educational agencies and the definite constructive 
leadership which comes as a result .of a centralized administrative 
system. -Such a system and the cooperation and leadership which 
eventuate from it are essential not only that the best results may 
be obtained in specific^ instances, but they nrc especially neccs- • 
sary for that State-wide progress which is the concern of the Com.- . 
iiionwealth considered as a whole rather than as separate individual 
communities. ' ' 

Section i.— STATE ADMINISTRATION. ,a 

* ' 0 

Arizona is organized for. school management on the district basis, 
each school district maintaining the kind of school it wishes, with ' 
little interference from the county or State. Progress depends on 
17777° — 18 3 ■ qq 
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loenl sentiment and initiative. It has been rapid, but not uniform. 
Adjacent to districts with schools of the best type are-other districts 
vyith very poor schools. County superintendents have influence in 
school improvement, but their influence comes from ability to per- 
suade rather than from legal authority. The State itself assumes 
little leadership. It has given its State department of education 
neither the authority nor the means to make it possible for it to 
determine educational policies and to enforce their execution. I 
should have a State department .organized to,give definite and con- 
tinued State leadership, under which State-wide progress may result. 
It should recognize that education is a function of the State, and 
that it. is its busings to see that approximately equal educational op- 
portunities arc given to the children in all of its parts. Before 
Arizona can provide the necessary centralized State organization, 
several constitutional amendments are required. The committee 
recommends that immediate efforts be made to obtain : 

(1) A constitutional amendment abolishing the present ex officio State 
board of education. In its place there should he a hoard of seven persons cs- 
ixviidly fitted for the work, selected and appointed by the governor witli I lie 
approval of the State senate. 

(2) A constitutional amendment to convert the office of the State superin- 
tendent of public instruction from a political elective one to An appointive om% 
to l>e tilled only by a person especially fit toil and equipped for educational work. 

(3) Legislation conferring on the State board of education and the Slate 
superintendent of public instruction enlarged and clearly defined functions and 
power to perform them. 

In addition. to a centralized Stale department of education there is 
rifccd of centralizing local administration into larger units, preferably 
the county as the county is now the unit of support in school affairs. 
The committee recommends for local administration: 

(1) County boards of education charged with the general management of the 
schools of the county, pnrticnlarly with the disbursements of the county school 
funds, fixing district boundaries, and the appointment of the county superin- 
tendents. assistants, and teachers. 

(2) The retention of the local trustees as custodians of the school property, 
with the duties of attending to repairs, upkeep, and minor supplies, and acting 
as the Immediate overseers of 'the schools. They should represent the district 
before the county board, recommending supplies, equipment, and teachers 
desired. 

(A) STATE HOARD OP EDUCATION. 

• 

The State constitution now prescribes that the State board of edu- 
cation shall be composed of the governor, the superintendent of public 
instruction, the president of the State university, and the principals 
of the State normal schools as ex officio members, and of a city super- 
intendent of schools, a principal of a high school, and a county 
superintendent of schools, all three appointed by the governor. 
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The board has nQ legal authority to assume definite responsibility 
for the State’s educational system. Its principal functions are: 

To supervise the apportionment of the State school funds ; to adopt regulations 
•governing State #id-.to high schools; to prescribe (lie course of stud; for com- 
mon schools ami ileterrolue the qualifications of graduates from high schools and 
ty schools ; to adminisler the free textlmok and teaclicrs’ pen- 
's sioii laws; to issue life certificates to' teachers; to have charge of the eduen- ~ 
lion of tlio <lmf and flu* Miml. 

The principal objections to tbc composition of the present board 

:nv : 

( U Tl is not continuous; five of its eight, members are either politi- 
cal officers elected by the people or memliers appointed by a political 

officer and their terms expire with any change in State administra- 
tion’. 

• ' "^he board is composed, xvilii the exception of the governor, 

entirely of men in educational work. This shows a wrong concep- 
tion „f (lie functions of such a board. A board of educational experts 
is not required. The State superintendent is supposed to bo tbe 
educational expert. One of tbe principal functions of' the State 
hoard is to secure such an expert for the State superintendenev and 
llu il to give to him the support, advice, and assistance so badly 
Iicc.lcl of arsons from occupations other than education. 

The members are required to serve on the board regardless of 
tl.c.r personal fitness and regardless of whether or not they have time 
for the work. The governor of the State has so many other duties 
that he has little time for those of the State board of education, and 
Jie will have less tune as the population of the State increases. The 
same is true of the presidents of the State university and State 
normal schools. 

M) The governor appoints three members of the hoard, although 
himself a member of it, Which may give him undue influence. The 
creator can hardly sit in council with his creatures on equal terms. 

'' N, ' , ‘ l ' al Stutes Imve tried Arizona’s present plan of a board com- 

posed of persons in educational work serving ex officio. The plan 
has not as a rule proved satisfactory. An evidence of this is the 
action of the State of California, which in 1911 abandoned the ex . 

b . onr,, madc *»P of educational officers, and provided for an 
appointive board, no member of which “shall during his term of 
ollire. hold any salaried education position.” 

1 he committee recommends 9 board of seven members composed of 
n " ( ‘ w * ,men °f affairs*- scholarship, and business ability, ap- i 

pointed from various parts of the State by the governor, with the j 

approval! of the senate, and that the term of office be at least eight 
years with not more than two terms expiring in any biennium. In 
this way a continuity of service and freedom from political inter- 
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fercnce may be secured to the members. The board may or may not 
include persons engaged in educational work; the majority, how- 
ever, should be in other occupations. Certainly none should be 
employees in institutions linder the charge of the board. The mem- 
bers should serve without pay, but should receive their actual travel- 
ing and other expenses in attending board meetings and perhaps a 
reasonable per *diem. A cerfain number of fixed meetings should be 
held each }*ear and provision made for special meetings on the call 
of the governor, the State superintendent, or a majority of the 
members. The State superintendent should not be. a member of the 
board, but should be its secretary and executive officer. 

The powers and duties of the State board of education should be 
clearly defined by law. It^should have power and it should be its ' , 

duty— v ‘ . . 

(1) To have general charge of the educational Interests .of the State and 
determine educational policies, particularly ill organization and administration, 
its to the general scope of the public-school system. 

(2) To appoint and fix the salary of the State superintendent of public i 

Instruction, and upon his recommendation to appoint* all assistants and cm- ' 

ploy of the State department of edueatlon and tlx their salaries. 

(2) To assist Ihe State superintendent of public instruction in the duties 
conform'd upon him by the constitution and laws. . , 

(-1) To have general oversight of vocational and other special schools or 
departments of schools receiving special State aid and Federal or other financial i 

aid given through the State, whether the schools are established and controlled 
by the State or by local authorities. \ 

(5) To control aiu^ manage the two Slate normal schools now In existence 
and all other toucher-training schools that may he established, replacing the 
present local hoards of control. 

(G) To control ami manage the State Industrial School and such State Insti- 
tutions for the education of orphans, 111 * deaf, blind, feeble-minded, and other 
special* classes us may he established, and to exercise general oversight of 
similar Institutions receiving special State aid established by local communities . ’ 

# nnd under immediate local control. 

(7) To apportion the State school funds to the counties and to enforce - 

State laws and- regulations by withholding funds from counties In which 
schools are not maintained In accordance with the State laws. I 

(8) To have final approval of a State course of study prepared by the Slate . 

department of education and fix standards for graduation from high schools. 

(9) To have final approval of the charters of all higher education institu- 
tions that may be established In the State, and to determine standards on which 
collegiate degrees may be conferred, under such regulations as may be fixed 
by law. 

* (10) To select or provide for the selection and purchase of textbooks .for 
use In the elementary and high schools. 

(11) To exercise .the /unctions, jkwers, and. duties now conferred upon the 

State board of examiners, transferring, the work to the State department of 
bd neat ton, granting certificates upon the recommendation of the State superin- 
tendent. - 

(12) To determine under general regulations fixed by law the kinds of teach- < 

ing certificates to be Issued and, the requirements for eifjk. 
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- ^3) To maintain a Stnte teachers' employment bureau as a division of the 
. State department of education, which would serve to assist Jocnl authorities In 
securing qualified teachers. 


The committee does not believe that the board should attempt to 
handle the details of the work of the State school organization ; these 
- s J 1H,, ld be left to the State department. It should confine its atten- 
tion to the larger features of administrative problems.. All of its 
• ,lt ’ , ; is,ons be carried out through the State superintendent 

It is expected, of course, that the presidents of the State educational 
institutions would continue os the immediate executive heads of their 
, respective institutions. 


Probably the most important function of the State board is the 
selection of a properly qualified and suitable State superintend^ of 
public instruction who shall be its executive officer and upon whom 
it shall depend for advice and for tlie execution of its policies. The 
second in importance is the determination of the educational and 
business policies of the school system, and the inspection of the 
results obtained by their executive officer. 


The pi ineipnl function of the hoard Is legislative, the oxoriitinn of Its Icgia- 
lation being left to Its executive oflieer. the hoard then examining the results 
of Its policies mid the work of its executive officers l*- inspecting the results 

i'Uiiiiiptl. 1 


„ ‘ <B> STATE SI* PEKIN TEN DENT/ 

The powers and duties of the State superintendent of public in- 
struction, other than the execution of the orders of the State board 
of education, should be definitely fixed by legislation. There should 
bo employed in the State department a sufficient number of field 
agents to keep it in touch with schools in all parts of the State. 
At least two should lie employed as early as possible. They should 
M'txe as inspectors of secondary schools, vocational schools, and 
special schools receiving State aid, and as advisers and assistants 
t<> the State superintendent in the performance of his legal duties. 
In addition there should be employed in the State department, work- 
ing under the direction of the State superintendent, a State school, 
architect, ‘tin expert statistician* a chief of a division of certification, 
otic person in charge of textbook distribution, and necessary clerical 
assistants. * 

The State superintendent should have power and it should be his 
duty— • 

( I ) To sttiieryl.se all educational work supported in whole or In part by the 
Slate and report thereon to the Stnte board of education. 

I -I To visit different pnrts of the Stnte In the Interest of education and to 
collect and diffuse' information about school affairs. 

(3) To prepare, publish, and distribute matter for the promotion of publics 
school work. 


* Denver survey 
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(4) To collect reports from county and city superintendents and from private 
Institutions, and to prepare nud publish biennially a complete report on the status 
of education In the State, containing the various statistics reported. 

(o) To prepare blank forms for use by county superintendents In collecting 
data, forma for the use of county treasurers In keeping account of school re- 
ceipts and expenditures, registration blanks and card reports for use in all 
schools in the State, and all other forms necessary for llie use of school oflicon. 

(0) To compile and publish the school laws of the State. 

(7) To interpret school laws and to aid school officers and teachers ta all 
matters relative to the conduct of t lie schools. 

(8) To prepare the courses of study for the public schools to be presented 

to the State board for final action, and to approve the courses of study in ail 
special schools before they receive State aid, * - 

(9) To examine textbooks and recommend to tho State ^oard ifbnks to be 

purchased by the board for use in the public schools of the State, and to manage 
the work connected with the distribution of the State textbooks to the several 
school districts. * . 


(19) To enforce State laws and regulations by withholding (Vom niiy county, 
pending the action of the State board of education, a i>ortiou of the State * 
fund from counties disregarding them. 

(11) To hold an annual convention of county and oily superintendents and 
of county and city boards of education. • ' 

< 1— ) To prepare, or. have prepared, questions for examinations for teachers* 
certificates to issue State rvrlificutcs ordered by the State board of education. 

(KI) To prepare or have prepared and published plans ini|i &|wificutioiis for 
school buildings. . • 

(14) To perform such <luri«>s as may l»e proscribed by law, and ns executive 
officer of the State hoard to perform such other duties a# the board may direct. 


The State superintendent of public instruction should be selected^ , 
and appointed bv the State board of education in a manner similar 
to the method of selection and appointment of city superintendents 
by city boards of education and college presidents by college hoards 
of trustees. Selection should be based upon particular fitness for the 
position to.be filled, regardless of political affiliations or of residence 4 
within or without the State. The first appointment should be for 
a specified term, sufficiently long to insure the most efficient service; 
reappointment might bo for a specified term or for an indefinite 
term, the State board having power to remove the incumbent from* 
office for inefficiency or malfeasance. A State officer so appointed 
able to count on continuous tenure during good service, would become 
the actual head of the State system, first in responsibility and oppor- 
tunity and would be in a position to develop the educational work of 
the State to the highest point of efficiency. , 

The chief school officers of 15 States no longer are elective political 
officers,* and determined efforts are making iii many other States to 
change from the elective to the appointive method, so that persons of 
best ability may be chosen. A study outlie length of terms served 
by the State superintendents in the United States shows that the 
terms of elected superintendents are almost universally shorter than 
the terms served by superintendents appointed. 


v 
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8 alS ° that ‘ n ** Sutes in w Wch the snperintend- 

ftS 1 a rul °’ ,ow salarics are paid; in the other- States 
ire mch higher and comnara V*pru fllVAroVvln m til. 1 1. ^ * 1 


It is 
fc cnts an 

they are'^ch'bigher and compare very fa7o7ably 7fth^»o»Tatf 
to presidents of State universities and to superintendents of schools 
m rities employing professional officers. If Arizona adopts the 
appointive method it should provide an adequate salary, at least ns 
great as that paid to the president of the State uni vereity. In the 
following States with appointive superintendents, chief school officers 
are selected and appointed because of Jheir professional training, 
educational experience^ and fitness for the position. Their^alaries 
are as follows,: New York, $10,000: New Jersey, $10,000; Massa- 
chusetts $C.a00 ; Vermont, $5,000; Pennsylvania, $5,000; Rhode 
Island. $.*,000; Minnesota. $1,500; Ohio, $1,000; Maine. $4,000; New 
1 bmp.sli.re. $1,000. Among the elected superintendents one’ receives 
S. -. 00 , three $5,000, and tl.ree $1,000. Eighteen States pay the same 
salary as Arizona (.$1,000 a year) and eight States pay less. 

Arizona has tried both methods of securing a State superin- 
tendent-appointment and popular election. The appointments 
wore made, however, by the governor and not by the kind of State 
laairdof education herein recommended. Appointment bv the gov- 
ernor has l>een satisfactory in a Tew States, but unsatisfactory in 
others, and two States since 1013 Irtivo changed from this method 
of appointment to appointment by n4>onrd. Dissatisfaction has 
come from the nction'of State governors who haVe insisted upon 
regarding the State siipenntendency as a partisan political officd to 
l>e used in paying election obligations. \ ’ 


(C) CERTIFICATION OF TEACHERS. 


l ire State, board of education, when reorganized as recommended 
, 1,1,1 take over the functions now performed bv the State hoard . 
of examiners, and that board should be abolished. It is now com- 
posed of the State superintendent and two persons appointed by him 
. each of whom is paid an annual salary of $300 and necessary ex- 
penses. It prepares examination papers which are forwarded to the 
county -school superintendents for use in the quarterly exapiinutions - 
he papers are returned to the board and examined and rated bv it. 

$ J “© IkwicI issues three grades of certificates : v , 

Second grade: Valid two years, nonrenewable, obtained, by ex- 
amination m geog^jphy, history and civics, physiology, hygiene, 
orthography, penmanship, composition, reading,- methods of teach- • 1 
mg. grammar, arithmetic, and tlie school laws of Arizona. . 

First, grade: Valid four years, renewable, obtained by examination 
in above subjects and in algebra and elementary physics. This grade 
of certificate is granted also on credentials (1) to graduates of any' 
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other public normal schools whose standards are equivalent 
to those of the Arizona State normals and are accredited by the 
board of education; (2) to graduates of accredited universi- 
ties and colleges; (3) to holders of life certificates or equivalent 
credentials issued bv other States. 

Primary: Valid four years, renewable, obtained by graduates of 
schools accredited by the State board of education when such gradu- 
- ates have made special preparation to teach in primarv grades. 

Life certificates and special, certificates are issued W the State 
board of education on the recommendation of the board of examiners. 

Life certificate: Obtained by holders of first-grade certificates after 
15 years' successful teaching experience (10 of which must have been 
in Arizona) who have passed an examination prescribed by tho 
board in’ psychology, pedagogy, and school ihanagement. 

Special certificate: Issued to teachers of special subjects on cre- 


dentials or examination. 

The entire system of awarding teachers' certificates should be re- 
vised. All certificates should be issued by the State department of 
education under regulations of the State board of education. Tho 
kinds of certificates and requirements for each should be fixed by tho 
State board under general State legislation. No State legislature t 

should attempt to fix standards in n matter of this sort, except to 
require a definite amount of education both general and professional 
ns n prerequisite for teaching in the State. It is recommended that 1 

the legislature give the reorganized State board of education full 
control of certification, with a proviso that all new teachers employed 
shall have general education not loss than the equivalent of a foilr- 
ycar standard high-school course and a given amount of professional 
work in education. This professional education should consist of * 
classroom instruction in a recognized institution for training teach- 
ers. One year. after the passage of the act a minimum of six weeks * 
of such professional education should be required, and each succeed- 
ing year gradually ijicrbasing amounts until by 1024 the amount w s 
.’required should be equivalent to that obtained in a twb-vear normal- 
school course. This means a total of six years of secondary and ' 

professional education beyond completion of the eighth grade. Simi- 
lar legislation in other States lias boon successful in raising the edu- 
cational qualifications of the teaching force. As is evident from data 
given elsewhere relative to the present teaching force, those engaged 
in the State of Arizona at the present time stand relatively high in 
proportion to mgny other States. This, however, should not defer 
action on the part of the State in reaching as early as possible what 
should be regarded as a minimum provision. 

The diplomas of the State normal schools should be recognized as 
teaching certificates valid for two years and renewable by the State 
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bpnnl of education on presentation of evidence of satisfactory teach- 
in" and of tho completion of the minimum amount of professional 
rcadin" determined by the State board of education. 

As time goes On certificates should bo issued almost wholly on' 
riedentinls of education or of education and successful teaching ex- 
perience. as the examination method as usually conducted is" un- 
reliable. If some certificates must continue to be granted through 
•■-^animation method. Questions could be prepared nS at present ' 
in the State superintendents oflico, the examination conducted by 
, t K “ < ‘ < ” ln, - v superintendents, and the answers returned to the State 
ollicc for grading. The department should have funds available*to 

. l u>rs °ns, if necessary, for short periods to assist in ex- 

amining the pa pci’s. 

. Arizona is at present issuing many certificates on credentials of 
< duration or of education and teaching experience. It is also ac- 
cepting life certificates issued in other States. The list of institu-. 
turns, however, from which graduation is accepted ns of equal' 
standard with graduation- from the State institutions of Arizona 
includes many of very much lower grade. It is evident that the 
list was prepared without much real information as to the standards 

of the. institutions listed. It should he completely revised. 

If the certification of teachers is placed in the' State department 
of education, there should be created a division to give its entire time 
to the work. This would require the services of one person con- 
tinuously, with provision for employing extra help for one or two 
weeks immediately following the examinations. In connection, with 
the division there should be established a teachers’ employment 
bureau. Such bureaus are conducted successfully in several States, 
notably in Massachusetts and Minnesota. The records required for 
cci ti lien t ion ami tlio-e for employment agencies are practically 
identical. In this agency' teachers from Arizona and from ( .ther 
States desiring positions in Arizona might register. The. agency 
should have on file also lists of persons available for institutes, 
teachers’ conventions, directors’ associations, pa rent -teacher associa- 
tions, and similar organizations. A small fee should he charged 
teachers for certification ami for registering for position si This 
would make the division practically self-supporting. 

9 

(D) CONTROL OF NORMAL AND SPECIAL SCHOOLS. 


Normal schools* The two State normal schools are now under the 
control and management of separate boards; the Tempe*board con- 
sists of the ‘State superintendent of public instruction and two citi- 
zens of the town of Tempo; the Flagstfiff board consists of the State 
superintendent and two citizens, of Flagstaff. The fact that the 




boards arc composed of local |>ersons probably explains wli v so many 
people throughout the. Stale seem to feel that the normal schools 
nix* pi imurily 4ocul and not State institutions. The committee be- 
lieves that they should be under a single board with members from 
various parts trfllie State. When- the State board of education is 
reorganized as recommended it should have control of these schools. 
It must Ik* recognized that the normal sehools are a definite part 
of the Slate public school system, since they are the professional 
institutions training teachers for the other schools in the system. 
1 lie hoard at the head of the public school system must have the 
control und management of the institutions training the teachers, 
if tlie best results are to be obtained. 

In business management a gain will result from placing the two 
existing schools under a single hoard. This 'is apparent to most 
thinking people. It would also eliminate the rivalries of the insti- 
tutions before the State legislature in their endeavor to secure ap- 
propriations. 

State ! nut i t ut!ou.t , — The State Industrial School for dc- 
limpienl. hoys and girls is primarily an educational, not a penal, 
institution; it should therefore he under the management of the 
reorganized State hoard of education instead of under the. board of 
control of the State penitentiary and State insane hospital. Also, 
all other special Stale institutions primarily educational, as estab- 
lished. should be placed under the State board of education ; this 
would include State, schools for the blind, deaf, mentally defective, 
etc. The present plan of sending blind and deaf children to insti- 
tutions in othet Slates and paving their expenses is the most practi- 
cal one while the number is small. Sooner or later, however tho 
State will find it necessary to provide other means for their care 
und education., 

For those who are mentally defective, the State has immediate 
nei d of an institution of its own. - provision for this class is now 
made. Many are attending public; schools, where their presence is 
a serious hindrance to the progress of ‘the other children and of 
comparatively little, value to themselves. A special form of educa- 
tion, is necessary. For the majority this cart be given in special 
classes in t he local school systems; for many, however, it can lie 
given only in a separate institution. .An institution is needed for 
segi egation of those beyond a certain degree of defectiveness as well 
as for their education. There are many more defective children in 
the State than is generally supposed. The number is not definitely 
known but should be determined by careful investigations by compe- 
tent persons. An approximation can be made from tho results of an 
inquiry made of the superintendents or principal teachers of all 
school districts. Reports were received from 21G rural and 13 city 
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districts. There are 427 rural and 24 city districts in the State. 
I rom the reports it would appear that there are: 

2UT. obviously mentally defective children attending school 
fruhubly mentally defective chll.lren attending school 
7T menially defective under 21 years of age not atlendlng school 
'‘inulies with more than one child mentally defective. 

I* igurcs by counties are Riven in an accompanying table: 
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(El KECUims AND ItEmtTS, j 

The committee recommends that the whole system of malting forms, 
collecting, transcribing, ant] summarizing data bo revised. For this 
purpose an educational statistician, trained and experienced in school 
accounting, in the collection and dissemination of data nnd reports 
concerning school work in all its phases, should be employed in the 
State department of education. 

The people are informed of the status of education within the State 
and have a basis for comparing their own with other State systems, 
through reports on educational conditions, attendance data, financial 
s atements, ami other statistical material concerned with the manage* 
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nu*n( and educational efficiency of the schools. TI|rough them, also, 
fiehtxd officials and interested citizens may com pare district, city, and 
county systems within the State. It is important, therefore, that in- 
formation uf this nature, usually found in county and State annual 
rcjM>rts, -be complete, accurate, and easily interpreted and have Milli* 
cienf doliniteness and uniformity to warrant making inudligent com* 
pari>oiis. 

1 he records kept in the State department of rdueutioii — tiiianria) 
accounts immitrh of the dillVrrut Imard**, ami other** t»f a similar 
nutiue — are will kept and the books are in exeollrut condition. 
The annual ivports of the State Mipcrintcudcnt tv» the governor and 
of the county Mi|Ka intendents to the State Miperiuendriji are not in 
pmd eonditinu and (do not serve the purpose for wlmli they aiv or 
should U* ennipilrd.' 

(1) Much of the data called for on county >u{>ei intendcnt reports 
is not clearly designated; coiiscipirnlly the meaning is misunderstood, 
and uniform information is not adit anted. For example, one item 
calls for the “ number of -svhnols" in each di-triet. dlie in>t ne t ions 
.preceding the form expliiu that this i*. intended to mean the number 
of toii'hiTs; t he mean mg, however, is variously interpreted by tbo 
district clerks or county superintendents, and the data given may 
n*fer to number of buildings number of classrooms, or number of 
teachers. It rarely agrtrs with the two other items found Jater in the 
report, one calling for “number of teachers employed v and one for 
the names of the teachers employed. In another item the condition 
4tnd supply of furniture and equipment must be characterized Vs 
“poor, well, middling.'* This is so indefinite that the interpretation 
is entirely a matter of personal opinion, depending largely on the 
previous .experience of the teacher. 

(-) J he same reports arc inaccurate as to data given and summaries 
made. Items which should agree do not. There is often a wide dis- 
crepancy between the sum of balance and receipts, on the one hand, 
and expenditures and balance on the other. Other errors occm in the 
financial accounts. The county .superintendents apparently copy 
statistics from the reports of teachers and district clerks without cor- 
rection; the State department in turn transcribes the.se and additional 
errors made by county suhcrintcndentsA It is obvious that tabula- 
tions and summaries nimle*in this wav arc of little value. 

(3) Some of the data now collected arc of little import and may 
well be dropped from the records. For example, the classification of 
schools as grammar, primary, and advanced is not significant in itself 
and' is not underst.x>d by^Ue teachers. The data obtained therefore 
are not uniform, it is afeo probable that the inclusion of “advanced 
grades” as an item promulgates the idea and promotes the practice of 
adding one or two years of high-school wort in small schools poorly 
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padi-T' 1 f ° r '' aiUl <K ’ trac,s fro,n th ® *«™nry of the elementary 

(i) The reports as submitted are incomplete; many countv super- 
intendents do not report. on nil items; this is particularly noticeable 
in reports of teachers’ qualifications. 

* V' ^ pceat many items of particular im|>orlance. are entirely 
omitted. Klsewhere in this re, port suggestions are given in regard to 
.ol.litional data w hich should be included on attendance ; also concern- 
inp educational investigations and measurements -concerned with 
classroom work. If the recommendations herein submitted are fob 
""" * v R" r,l ' to »hc purchase of supplies, management of text- „ 
HM . maters treated elsewhere. the number of items now 

contained in the reports should be increased materially. 


IF) IU*11.niN«;s AM) KgUU’AIENT. 

The o.amnitlee is ..f tbe opinion that legislation should be enacted 
requiring the plans of all school buildings to be elected in the State 
to hr submit led first to tbe Stale department of education for ap- 
proval. J he dcpaiiiuciit should employ a school architect (part lime 
if full tune is found not necessary.) to approve sticli plans when found 
sal .» factory. and also to be available for school authorities anywhere 
,1 "‘ >,:lU> ,0 l"' !'!'*'e plans and spccilicaiioiis at the fees ordinarily 
charged for mi. Ii work. The urchiteet should lie paid a fixed salary; 
and fees collected should be turned into the State treasury. The 
Slate department also should have plans and specifications for school 
buildings and nuthouses prepared for loan to districts 'whenever de- 
sired. The. majority of country districts would then not iiee.1 to 
, 7" ,,|, ' v "" ur< ‘hiteet. If a building of a special tv|a> was desired 

ditr.ivnt from any of those in the publication of ti.e State depart - 
<l,e l' ,an should be sent to. the department for approval. The 
Mate department should nbo have a building code prepared for the 
convenience of school authorities and of architects employed by 
school boards to prepare plans for buildings. 

Many i.ew school buildings' are under construction at the present 
tune and many others will be required in the next few years on nc- 
"." l, 't u \ 11,0 '‘“Phi growth i„ school attenda.wc and also because 
pioneer buildings still in use are no longer serviceable and must 
soon be replaced. Many of tbe city school buildings now in use 
weiv found to be old and poorly lighted and to fall far short of any 
acceptable minimum standard. Many new . buildings have been 
erected in the past few years. Somo of them arc poorly planned 
or the best results in school management. Many of them are poorly 
lighted, because the buildirfgs have not been located in such a wav * 
as to get the greatest possible number of classrooms with east or 
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west light. Not a few are incorrectly lighted simply because funds- \ 
njental Fbqiiirements were not followed. In others proper systemso 
of ventilation are not provided. Considerable money could ha\e % 
been saved in the erection of several school buildings if school archU 
tects had been employed. More suitable buildings would have re- 
sulted if the plans had been corrected by a competent person who 
had made a special study of school buildings stud had had experience 
in school management. 

An inspection of a large number of country buildings in nine . 
counties and information furnished by teachers relating to those of 
213 districts, or 55 per cent of all rural districts in the State, indicate 
that in the next, few years many new buildings will have to be built. 
Judging from many of those already erected which were visited and 
inspected, the need of a State architect hi approve plans of rural 
built lings is' even greater than for city buildings. Cencral conditions 
of rural buildings, grounds, and equipment, axe given in Tabic 9. 


Tahi.k 0. — Report of rural school building survey. 
(Only schools wiili three or fewer teachers Included.) 


Total number of rural school buildings in Stato.. 
Total number of reports received 


Number 



Number with one teacher „ 

Number with two teachers 

Number with three teachers - 

Numlier of school buildings built since iyi)5 mid reported new. 

Number built before 1905 and reported old 

Material in buildings: 

Brick or cement , 

Adobe 

► Frame M 

General eoudi l iou of buildings: 

Good! 


Fair.. 

Poor. 


Number not reporting this item 

Lighting: 

9 Side or rear lighting (good> 

fnstitlhient or cross lighting (unsatisfactory). 
Heating: 

Steam or furnace 1 

I'niackfled stove 

Jacketed stove 

Ventilation: 

Wfndows only means supplied 

* Special provision < 

Kind of desks: 

Single., 


Double 

Double and single reported.. 

No desks fumisnod 

Adjustalde* 

Buildings equipped with— 
(hart:*.. 


None 

Dictionaries 

None 

Supplementary books.. 
None..* 


Curtains 

. None.. 

Pictures * 

Sanitary fountains 

Individual cups *.j. 

No provision 

Number not reporting this item . 


m 


149 

35 

29 

12* 

S3 

47 

43 

116 

M 

bl 

2S- 

9 

52 

161 

11 

1& 

17 

202 
" 11 

137 

33 

13 

34 

173 
26 
137 
15 
137 
* 23 

-135 
65 
54 
. 43 
. 53 
108 
6 


* 70 

16 

14 

60 

40 

22 

n 

56 

45 

33. 

13 

4 

21 

76 

5 
87 


65 

14 

15 
6 

IS 

83 

in 

*3 


63 

30 

27 


1 This and following per cents rofbr only to the number reporting. 
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Table 9 .— Report of rural »chool building aNrirg— Continued. 



Number. 

l*er cent 

Building* employing janitor 
Janitor employed 

m 

00 

38 

Assembly rooms 

Library rooms 

% HO 

10 

37 

^ Best vr cloak rooms. 

Yards with fence 

Irrigation: 

\ 2 

NS 

70 

143 



Yards irrigated • ■ 

Trwi <lry or not reported ! *.’**" ! * ! .*. ! ’ '.y/.V.y.l'.y. .* w 

34 

, ItW 



Yuris with trees.... 

‘ 1 Ift* 1 

1 

riay ground equipment: * 

Number having equipment 

*«n 
66 1 

32 

CT 

19 

* >ne only.../. 

13> | 
2t! 

(ond;i ion 0 / toilets; 

yood 

Water source: * V •; qtfr 

Well 

Tarried from homo, .springs, or nvorYyypuoiYs * 

*J7d 

96 

50 

38 

li 

M 

50 

33 

» 

00 

31 


20 

9 


Tl.e problem of obtaining satisfactory school grounds in Arizona, 
especial y in rural districts, is not easily solved, because of the diffi- 
cu ty „f select, ng proper locations in relation to population, accessi- 
, ' y ’ water s'TPty, and o«»er considerations, It is evident that in 
determining the present locations little forethought was Used and 
,no piansweremae for anything beyond the mere site of the - 
building. The need of playgrounds or of shade trees or shrub- 
bery was not taken into consideration. .There seems to be more or 
less common feeling in rural communities that country children have 
ht e need of playgrounds. This is a mistaken idea; playgrounds 
"ill i simple equipment are a necessity,. not a luxury. 

Securing a suitable location is made more difficult because.of the 
necessity of considering water supply. Approximately 60 per cent 
of the schools now have water on the school gipunds. In one-third 
of the schools water is carried in buckets, or the children brim* their 
own supply in canteens. The water supply also affects health and - 
cleanliness. Sanitary fountain*! should be supplied where pos- 
sible. Individual drinking cups, if kept clean and free from dust 
and germs, may be satisfactory if the water is kept in covered .jars.* 
In many of the schools visited individual cups were used, but the • 
water was seldom kept in covered vessel Not only should drinking 
"ra cr be available at all times, but water should be -furnished for 
washing and for cleaning the schoolhouse, so that it may be as clean 
and wholesome as m the best homes. One sohoolhouse was visited 
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which had ho water supply nearer than 2 miles, but was scrubbed at 
least every tw T o weeks; another schoolhouse with a good well within 
50 feet of the building was never scrubbed, the teacher said. The 
Water supply in several schools waastnken from irrigation ditches 
and railroad tanks; in such cases the water should be filtered and 
sterilized before used. 

71 it >1/7 1 n/fa f f 1\ a n..l. aaI 1. . . ! 1 ' a 1 nn . i 


buildings arc unsatisfactory in lighting, having windows on three or 
in many cases on four sides. In a State where the sun is as bright* 
as it is inr Arizona, window shades are necessary. More than one- 
third of the schools report no window shades. Practically none of 
tlvem are heated by jacketed stoves or furnaces, and only a very few 
have special means of ventilation. 

The shifting population of Arizona makes it impractical in many 
places to build permanent buildings of desirable type. In sucii 
cases it is believed t ha ^temporary; movable buildings should be pro- 
vided. ThcSc might be purchased by the county boards of educa- 
tion and rented to the districts at a reasonable rental. The present 
law allows State and county school funds to be used for renting 
school buildings, although it can not be used for erecting new build- 
ings. 

Equipment , — The reports and personal inspection indicate that 
the majority of the rural schools in the State have little useful equip- 
ment. In many cases school boards with good intentions have ex- 
pended considerable funds for equipment, but the equipment is of 
little practical use. In one district a costly globe was found sus- 
pended from the ceiling* but the books not in use were standing in a 
packing box and the teacher had no desk or chair. The textbooks fur- 
nished by 'the State should be well cared for. Relatively few book- 
cases for their care were found. This is probably the 'reason why 
the loss of books reported elsewhere is so great. * * 

Outbuilding 8 , — Data relative to the conditions of toilets are given 
above. The reports and personal inspection show that comparatively 
little attention has been given to their condition J It is unusual to 
find pits kept clean or disinfected or any attempt made to screen out* 
the flies. A very large number of those visited Contained writings 
and markings of a more or less obscene nature. . 


The present system of handling textbooks furnished by the State 
> seems unnecessarily wasteful. Districts order and obtain more books 
than they need, and ho systematic way for returning those unused is 
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now provided. The books are poorly cared for, large numbera ata‘ 4 
lost or destroyed because proper precautions are not taken for thei^.l$ 
care and delivery. At present the State department has no means of 
preventing this waste. There should be in the State office one persor , 5| 
who could devote his entire time to the direction of the care and de- 1 
livery of textbooks. The saving in cost of books would be much more % 
than his salary. Requisitions by the county district^ should be made 
through county superintendents, who should have power to revise .'j 

them in order that only necessary books be included. District clerks i'4 

should be bonded and held responsible for the care and delivery of . 
the books to the school, which delivery in many cases can be made 
directly (rom the publishers. Each county superintendent should. ^ 
have on hafcd a supply for emergencies. The cost of books furnished 
to each county by the State should be deducted from the State fund '' 
apportioned to each county. Careful investigation should be made r 
of the advantages of handling the State books through a State de- , ? 

pository to determine whether th$ method' should be continued or •; 
whether the books sliould be purchased directly from the publishers • 
bv the State department, the State department itself acting as de- ; 
pository. If after investigation the depository is retained, the repre- 
sentative of the State department in charge of books should have 
office room in the depository building and have immediate oversight 
of the shipment and return of books. ' 

The free textbook system of Arizona has been in operation -for 'i 
three full school years. In 1913-14, the first year, 368,866 books were 
distributed by the State, department, at a .cost of $2.42 per child 

enrolled and $3.62 per child in average daily attendance. Sales and 

fines during the first year amounted to a trifle over 1 per cent of the 

cost. Additional books purchased the second year cost 63 cents per 

child enrolled and 96 cents per child in daily attendance. The cost 
the second year should have been very small. " 

Exact figures of the number of textbooks lost and worn, out each % 
year could not be obtained. Nine counties reported at the end of the.' 
year 20,487 “worn out, destroyed, or consumed,” and 4,229 sold. The ; 
five counties not reporting received nearly one-half of the total num- 
ber distributed. The total loss, therefore, was approximately 10 
per cent the first year. It varied in the nine counties reporting from 
one-half of 1 per cent in one to 25 per cent in another. The loss in 
1915-16 was nearly the same as for 1913-14, the number sold, how- 
ever, was more than twice as great. l?iat the loss was not greater * '4 
than in 1913*14 indicates better mariagement, since books had been 




in use 




The rules and regulations of . the State board/ f education for 
handling the textbooks are adequate. The difficulty lies in the in- ’k, 
adequacy of tiie State superintendent’s office force, and also in that *! 
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the county superintendents and local trustees are not so careful as 
they should be. If each county were required toV*y for books used 
And the clerks of the local boards were bonded and held responsible 
for loss of books, the loss would be much less. County superin- 
tendents should be required to collect books furnished to schools in 
excess of needs. Their offices would then constitute exchanges some- 
what similar to that already in operation in Yavapai .County. If the 
, State would furnish substantial paper covers for all books and re- 
quire that they be used, further economy would result 
Adoptions . — When the board of education is reSJjjanized as recom- 
mended, it will be" necessary to arrange for the preliminary selection 
of textboohs by some other agency. Probably the best plan will be 
for the State board to appoint a special textbook committee to con- 
sist of the State superintendent and 8 or 10 teachers, supervisors, and 
superintendents who have practical knowledge of books and the needs 
of schools. To this committee should be submitted for examination 
textbooks and publishers’ briefs. This committee should make its 
recommendations entirely on the merits of the books, without refer- 
ence to prices. Its recommendations should be considered final, and 
the State board should adopt books recommended by it. The price of 
books should play little or no part in the final selection. The cost of 
textbooks is less than 2 per cent of the total cost of schools. A differ- 
ence of 10 per cent in the costs of two lists of books would amount, 
therefore, to only two-tenths of 1 per cent in the cost of schooling. 
In our American schools, and especially in those taught by untrained 
and inexperienced teachers, the textbook determines in very large 
measure the course of study, its contents, and the method of teach- 
ing, and the value of results. Few teachers correct mistakes in lext- 
l)ooks either as to matter or method of arrangement and presentation. 
Therefore, the quality of books and their fitness for use in the schools 
and not differences in price are of prime importance. 


Section a.— COUNTY AND DISTRICT ADMINISTRATION. 

The county is now the unit of school support in Arizona. In order 
to insure that funds may be used wisely and that eqhal opportu- 
nities for education may be furnished to children in all parts of the 
county, there should be in each county a county board of education 
charged with the general management of the schools of the county. 
v The'xounty superintendent should be appointed by the board and 
, . should serve as its executive officer. 

N-. To change the method of selection of county superintendents will 
■ require a constitutional amendment. If legislation providing for it 
be passed in 1917, 1 the constitutional amendment may be voted, upon 


* Section* 1 to S» Inclusive, of thfe chapter were distributed • In Arlaoan In January, 
mi- No action on tills matter win taken by the legislature. It action to taken in ,1010 
thefulllaw would becoino effective January, 1033. * 
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in the regular election in November, 1918. If adopted it will become, t 
effective January.!, 1921, at the expiration of the terms for which, 
superintendents are elected in the 1918 election. Whether this Con- 
stitutional amendment is passed or hot, the county may adopted- . 
as a unit of administration at the begining of the school yew follow- 
ing favorable action by the legislature. Arizona is now organized 
for management on what is known as the district basis. The dis- 
tricts in many cases are still large. It wiil be found to be much 
easier to consolidate the counties into single districts how than it 
will be later, after the large districts are divided into many small 
districts. The county system of administration is in operation in 
17 States. It has been successful wherever tried, and no State which 
1ms tried it has returned to the district system. 

The following county system is recommended for Arizona: In. 
each county a board of education, charged with the general control 
of all schools of the county except those in city districts employing 
superintendents devoting their entire time to administration and 
supervision ; the county board to be composed of five persons elected 
at large from the entire county for terms of at least six years, not 
more than one-third of the terms expiring in'any biennium and not 
more than one member of the board being a resident of a city district ; 
no person employed in the public schools of the county should be a 
member; the board to appoint the county superintendent, who should 
be its executive officer. Estimates made by the county superintendent 
of the amount of money needed for the support of the schools should - 
bo submitted to the county board for approval and for transmission 
to the county commissioners to be included in the tax levy. The 
county board should have, charge of the expenditure of county • 
school funds among the several districts and should set apart an 
.equitable portion for city districts not under its general charge.. 

All expenditures of county and State school funds in the territory 
under its charge should be made with its approval. ; • ■ 

Local school districts should remain as at present, the county board 
ha ving power to consolidate and divide and. to change district bound- 
aries at its discretion. Local trustees should be elected as at present 
to act as custodians of school buildings, attend to repairs and upkeep, 
and to have immediate oversight of the schopla They should act 
under the direction of the county board, observing instructions trans- 
mitted through the superintendent, and as agents and representatives 
of their districts should make recommendations to the county board 
relative to supplies and equipment needed and teachers to be em- 
ployed. The local, districts should provide school buildings and 
permanent improvements, and for Such- purposes should be allowed' '.i u 
to tax themselves or to issue bonds as at present They should be!, * 
permitted to employ special teachers in addition to thoeie employed 
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by the couuty if they desire to do so and are willing to meet the 
necessary expenses. _ % 

The county boards should have power to fix the salaries of county 
superintendents, determine the number of assistants to be employed, 
fix their salaries, and employ them upon the recommendation of the . 
superintendents. They should determine the number of schools to® 
be maintained, approve their location, employ teachers upon the 
recommendation of county superintendents and the local trustees, 
and purchase through the county superintendents all supplies to be 
used in instruction in their several counties. 

In general administration ai\d supervision city school systems 
employing superintendents should be independent of county boards 
and county superintendents, but they should be required' to report 
to them all required statistics and to' show that they are complying 
with all State school laws before any part of the State and county 

funds is apportioned to them. 

! * ■ t 

(A) T1IE county superintendent. 


All that has been said in regard to making the office of State super- 
intendent appointive applies equally as well to the office of county 
superintendent. The superiority of the appointive plan is generally 
recognized. In 23 States the county or other rural superintendents 
are now appointed officers; in 25 they are still elected political offi- 
cers. A recent study made by the Bureau of Education relative to 
the education, training, experience, and length of time of service of 
county superintendent shows that the time of service in States where 
they are appointed is much longer than in the States wh§re they are 
elected, apd that men and wom£n with more general. education and 
teaching experience are selected. 

In Arizona the office of county superintendent is handicapped as 
in other States in \jhich superintendents are elected by the people. 
The tenure and method of selection do not appeal to many competent 
and desirable persons trained for educational work who might other- 
wise be available. Selection depends on the exigencies of a political 
election, and political expediency must govern more or less the 
action of superintendents so selected. The term of office— two years — 
is too short for constructive plans to be carried Out, and as there is 
always the possibility of defeat at the end of the two-year term, there 
is little incentive to formulate far-reaching policies, and no oppor- 
tjanity to carry them out consistently/and consecutively. The biennial 
election, and the primary election preceding!: it consume several months 
of the superintendent’s time and occur at fyi s busiest season, when the 
schools are opening. Continuity of service'also is a political accident 
While some of the superintendents in office at the time of the survey 
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had served several years, more than half were serving their first ternu 
On January 1, 1917, five new county superintendents assumed officer 
At every election some of the best-equipped superintendents are lost 
to the work, and even if their successors are equally well equipped 
educationally, time is* lost while they are getting acquainted with 
their work and with the teachers and becoming acquainted with the' 
Machinery of the office. 

Tenure . — The length of service in Arizona is given below. On or 
before the year 1881, of the 14 counties of the State io were organ- 
ized. Since this date. there have been elected 123 different persons 
to serve as county superintendents of. schools, the majority being 
probate judges serving ex officio. 1 This includes those elected in 
1!)H> to serve till January 1, 1919. Of the total number, 58, or 47 
per cent, were reelected for the second term. 

* . U 

Table 10.— Number of person* serving as count y superintendent since 1881 
including 'those now in office. 


Counties. 

County 

organ- 

ised. 

Different 
county 
super in* 
tendents 
since 
1881. 

Number 

reelected' 

for 

second 

term. 

Proportion 

roeJoctod. 

Average 
term of 
county 
superin- 
tendent. 

Maximum 
number 
of years 
served 
by one 
superin- 
tendent * 

. A paohe . . . * 

1879 

13 

13 

4 

Pa cent. 



Cwln.se 

1881 

6 

W* j 

37.7 

• ■ a 92 

3 J 

1 

Coconino.....: 

<;iia„ 

1891 

1881 

5 

ia 

3 

0 

60.0 
5 a o 

5 1 
3.17 

is 

Craharo 

Crwnlee 

1881 

1911 

10 

a 

5 

1 

50.0 

50.0 

3.80 

100 

8 

.■ Maricopa 

Mohave ’ T 

1871 

1803 

1899 

1861 

1875 

10 

4 

6 

3 

75.0 

AA A 

4.75 

<is 

8 

Navajo. 

3 

v w.U 

ft 

aS 

Tima t t 

g 

3 

V 

aw 

10 

{ i l 

1 ‘inul 

U 


Of. O 

it i 

4.75 

Santa Crus 

1899 

6 

O 

3 

4 

5a o 
11 1 

a 3. 63 
3.33 

i 

Yavapai T ' 

1863 

1863 

$ 

4 

{ i s 

Yuma T 



M* 4 

4.23 


14 

* 

33* 3 

3. 17 

s 

Total.. 


123 

58 


3.74 



1 
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. Salary .— The average salary of the county superintendents in 
Arizona is $1,607. This is higher than in many of the elective* 
States, but is lower than the .importance of the position deserves. 

Jn two counties reporting to the bureau the annual salary is $900, 
in one $1,000, in one $1,200, in one $1,400, in three $1,500, in one 
$1,800, in three $2,000, and in two $2,400 . The highest paid to n £$ 

1 In th« original school tews of the Territory of Arlaona tho probate Judge vu « 
county school superintendent On March 18, 1897, prorlalon was mads" for tbs 
tlon of tha office of county superintendent of schools in counties of tbs Ural class, 
copn, Yavapai, and Pirns sleeted county superintendents In 1898; Cochise, t 
later. 81nce statehood (February 14, 1912) the office of county supertotendent 
a separate and distinct office. v 
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county superintendent is very little higher than ih% lowest paid to 
any of the 12 city superintendents in the State who reported to the 
bureau, although the position is more important and its duties more 
difficult The averugo salary of the 12 city superintendents is $2,G41. 
, Below are given the salaries of several county officers for four coun- 
ties from which data were received. They indicate a false estimation 
* of the relative importance of the positions. 

i . ’ 

Table 11 . — Salaries of county officers in four counties . 


County officers. * 

Corhise. 

Mohave. 

Yav ipaL 

Maricopa. 

Judge 

>4.000 
3, WO 

4.000 

3.000 
3,400 

>1,500 

l.ttO 

3,000 

i.flno 

‘ 000 

$2,600 

2,400 

4.000 
2,500 

2.000 

>4.000 
4,000 
* ' 4 ,-000 
3,010 
2,400 

Attorney 

Sheriff : : 

Treasurer , 

Superintendent . . f ..... 



Education . — In general and professional education and teaching 
exj>erience the county superintendents of Arizona rank higher on 
the whole than those in most States where selection is by popular 
vote. There is, however, as might be expected, great variation in 
these- essentials, showing that in some counties there is little appre- 
ciation of the need of educational experts in the office of superin- 
tendent. In two counties the superintendents had had no experience 
in educational work before assuming the position; one has been re- 
elected, the other has not The other 12 superintendents had had 
teaching experience varying from 6 to 30 years before election, 
although only one had had supervisory experience or definite prepa- 
ration for the duties of county superintendent Three had attended 
no school beyond the elementary school; one had one year, and one 
four years of .high-school education,* but no more. The remaining 
nine had from five to eight years of education above the ele- 
mentary school; four report college degrees. Table 12 gives the 
number of years of school attendance above elementary, and the 
teaching and supervisory experience of superintendents previous to 
# their election. They are arranged in order of years of education. 
The, city kiperintendents in the State excel the county superintendents 
in general education, professional training and supervisory experi- 
ence. This is shown in Table 15. Practically all of the city superin- 
tendents have had eight years of education above the elementary 
school, and many have had advanced courses and special professional 


* preparation. 
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Table 12. — Education and experience of county superintendent*. 


Superintendent. 


No. 1.. 


9 ... 

10 ... 

11 ... 

12 ... 

13.. . 

14 .. . 


School 
attendance 
ftbOTO ele- 
mentary 


y(TtOf 


B. S.. 


n. i 

B. L.... 
A. B.... 


Expert* 

onto 

teacb- 


Expert 

to 

sugervU 


,0* 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ft 

i 

0 

0 

0 


• * Experience previous to camm ing present dutk*. 

In January, 1917, 5 superintendents elected in November, 1016, 
replaced 5 of tlie 14 in this table. The qualifications of 2 of the new . 
superintendents were lower than those of the superintendents whom 
they succeeded ; of 2, equivalent ; of 1, much higher. 

Tabi.e 13. — Solatia and. total expenditures for office of county superintendents, 

November, 1916. 


Count ics. 

Tenure, 
In years. 

Annual 

salary. 

Travel- 
ing al- 
lowance, 
1915-16. 

Assist* 

ants. 

Pali far 
ass is t- 
ante. 
1915-lft. 

Total 

expendi- 

tures, 

1915-10. 

A par ho 

j 

81,00a 

2i 400 

3290 

250 

1 | 


81,83ft 

4,960 

ft, ns 

2,460 

1,58ft 

3,500 

4,80ft 

fWhise 

3 

1 1 
| 

' 8300 

1,200 

IWortino 

Gila 

2 

3 

i)soo 
' 2,000 
1,200 
2,000 
3.400 

an 

300 

150 

200 

400 

1 

*1 

Graham ■ 

Groonloo , -■ f 

. 3 
ft 

*1 

1 

1 

0 

67 

Mariropa. ; 

5 

720 
, 1,300 

A 

M oh a vo 

# 3 

000 

1,400 

1,500 

1,500 

000 

2,000 

2M 
400 
250 
2S0 
250 
r 250 

1 



3 


U 

A 

1,300 

Pima. 

g 


0 

It 

1,890 

Pinal 

3 


u 

n 

■1,750 

Haiita Crus * 

3 

» 1 
»t 

U 

■ 1,780 
1,480 
2,43ft 

Yavapai 

ft 


\ uma ... v ... t _. 

5 

1,800 

250 

1 

750 

2,000 

Average 


1,007 

268 



3,57ft 








» Port Unto. 

(B) RURAL SUPERVISION. 


It is generally conceded that good supervision is necessary for 
efficiency and that no school system can be conducted satisfactorily 
without ah adequate number of competent professional supervisors* 

In partial recognition of the importance of supervision ey;ery State.. / 
in the Union has a superintendent and most States have supervisoni - -4 
of special subjects and have county, district, or township superii- > 
tendents and supervisors. Nearly every city in the United States 
with a population pf 2,500 or over has a superintendent of schools 
who frives all or most of his time to administration and mp&rvmm 
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and nearly all cities and large towns have supervisors of special 
subjects or departments who devote all their time to supervision 
, unhampered by administrative duties. In cities and towns superin- 
tendents, and supervisors are expected to hive education equivalent 
j to at least eight years above the elementary school, professional 
training equivalent to that given in a normal school or a college 
or university department of education, and successful experience in 
teaching. 

The county superintendents, who are the supervisors of rural 
schools in the counties of Arizona, have difficult problems to meet. 

The teachers are engaged by several different boards, each with dif- 
ferent standards of selection and each paying a different salary. 
There is consequently little uniformity of ideas in regard to school 
methods and organization. Rural schools are generally widely sepa- 
rated, and only infrequent visits by. the county superintendent ore 
possible. Careful supervision requires under such circumstances spe- 
cial consideration and is very much more difficult to secure than in 
cities in which teachers are engaged on the nomination of the super- 
intendent and in which minimum qualifications as to training and 
N experience are prescribed, and reasonable salary and tenure during 
good service are assured. Frequent visits ■‘by the supervisor arc 
possible also becuuse distances between schools are not great and ^ 
there are several teachers in each school. 

The quality of the supervision which a county procures for its 
schools is governed by the qualifications of the superintendent, the 
amount and kind of work required, and the conditions under which 
it is accomplished. It is evident that the method of selection of the 
superintendent, if he is to administer and supervise schools suc- 
cessfully, is an important consideration in their proper conduct; 
and that tenure of office and salary must be of a nature to appeal to 
capable, experienced, and well-trained educators. 

Rural schools in Arizona are supervised by political officers elected 
biennially at the general election in the same manner as other county 
' officers are elected. The law requires no qualifications of an educa- 
tional nature. A recommendation has been made in previous pages to 
remedy both of these difficulties. The law does not require the super- 
intendents to devote their entire time to their work. Three of those 
in office in 1916 did not do so. One, receiving a salary of $900 a year, 
gave only three-fourths, of his time; one, receiving $1,400, gave 90 
; per cent, and the third, receiving $1,500, give but 50 per cent. Th^ 

•;;V salary in the third case, at least, seems sufficiently high to justifjr 
one who accepts the position to spend his full time in performing 
its duties. Data in a following table show that the Arizona super- 
r intendents devote the greater part of their time to administrative 
^ duties and divide the remainder .about equally between traveling and 
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classroom supervision. They^visit each (etcher usually twice a yeair'i 
(three visit but once) and spend from one to three hours in eadi ' 
classroom. They have from 10 to 90 school buildings to visit 'the 
majority of which (SO to 90 per cent) are 1-teacher schools. The ^ 
number of teachers to bo visited varies in the different counties from 
28 to 143. Four superintendents hive full-time clerical assistants, 4 
have clerical assistants part of the time only, the other 6 have none. 

The county superintendent can not supervise as many teachers as 
the city superintendent* because of the distance which must be ! 
traveled to reach them. In rural schools from 30 to 40 teachers is 
about the maximum which one person can adequately supervise. It 
should not be forgotten that rural teachers need the assistance of a 
supervisor more than city teachers, for relatively few experienced and 
trained teachers are employed in' rural schools. In Arizona, as in 
other States, it is customary for inexperienced and sometimes un- 
trained teachers as well to serve their apprenticeship in rural schools, 
and to be employed by the cities when they have proved themselves 
efficient. Data given later show that the percentage of inexperienced 
teachers employed in rural schools of Arizona is much greater than 
in the city schools. 


Another factor governihg the quality of supervision is the number 
of new teachers, new to the district and new to the county superin- 
tendent, who are employed. Much of the work of the supervisor 
consists in familiarizing the new teachers with the conditions they •. 
must meet in their communities and with the kind of work as to 
tho routine organization and teaching methods which he expects to 
bo followed within the county. In 1915-16 in one county 8Q per 
cent of the teachers were new to the district and 48 per cent new to 
the county. 

Seven counties in Arizona have now more schools than one super- 
intendent can properly supervise, and in but two of these are the 
salaries allowed large enough to enable the superintendents to have 
an assistant supevisor. The county superintendents in Arizona have 
a greater amount of office work than those in many other States, since 
they must draw warrants and keep financial accounts for the dis- 
tricts. A 8 ® result of this office work and of the long distances to be 
traveled to reach isolated schools, the supervision of teachers is 
entirely inadequate. , 

A general comparison of the efficiency of county and city super- 
vision in Arizona may be made from the two following tables. City ’ 
superintendents, have better education, training, and experience, in- f 
eluding supervisory experience, than the county superintendents. * 
Of the 12 reporting 11 have the equivalent of a full college education; ■ 
Three have assistant supervisors (principals and supervisors of Y 

music, drawing, manual training, and household eponomiesnot '' " 
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eluded), and all but one have clerical assistants. The city super* 
JntendenU visit teachers much oftener, as (hey have fewer teachers 
and fewer buildings to supervise. Also they select or help select 
teachers, and fewer inexperienced ones are employed in the city than 
in the country. 

Members of the bureau staff made a study of tlie methods of super- 
vision in nine counties of the State. This study and the visits made 
disclose the fact that while a number of superintendents in Ari- 
' aona are unusually capable, conscientious, and enthusiastic, this is 
by no.meaus (rue of them all, and that on the whole rural-school 
supervision in the State is ineffective and unsatisfactory. 

The teachers’ opinion of the supervision they receive is important 
■ Of those not in supervised city systems and teaching at least their 
second year in Arizona,, 8 per cent report that they received no visit 
from the county superintendent during the previous year; 30 per 
cent report 1 visit; 42 per cent, 2 visits; 7 per cent, 3 visits; and 0 per 
cent, more than 3 visits — 31 per cent report they received no help 
from the county superintendent; 35 per cent report they received 
little help; and 34 per cent report they received much. 

The committee recommends that Arizona schools bo entirely 
removed from political influence; that the county superintendent be 
' an educator by profession, not a politician; that he bo appointed by 
a board who shall select him because of educational fitness and ad- 
.ministrative ability; that lie be paid a salary commensurate with the 
importance of the work he is engaged to perform, and that he be 
retained during good service; that duties specifically referred to 
herein and 'others of an educational nature concerning the county 
schools should be performed by or with the advice of the county - 
superintendent. 


Table 14.— ifort* of the 1\ county #upm*nfcn<fcnM, reported by themtelve*. 
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<A) houkccs of 8i;n*oirr. 

The schools of Arizona derive their support principally from two 
sources — the Stale school fund and a county general school tax. In 
addition there is State aid for agricultural and industrial instruc- 
tion in high schools, paid out of tho State 'general fund; and. many 
districts collect loca^ taxes to supplement funds received from the 
Slate and county for the employment of special teachers and for 
other special purposes. Money for building and equipment is raised 
by local taxation. No portion of the State and county funds is sup- 
posed to be used on the plant except for general upkeep. The Schools 
receive a portion of the rentals from forest reserves in counties in 
which tiie forests arc located. . 

Revenue from State . — The State school fund consists of (1) a con- * 
tinning appropriation by the State legislature of $500,000 per year, 
(2) annual rcntals^of State school lands, and (3) interest oni the 
permanent school fund. Tho amount received from rentals for 
1014—15 was $24,105,00, The permanent school fund is very small* 
It is derived from the sale of school lands, and on June 30, 1915, 
amounted to $9, M2. It is invested at 2} per cent The interest re- 
ceived in 1914-15 waa $147. Comparatively little school land has 
yet been sold. The total amount received by the Stat6 from the ua 
tional forest fftnd was $63,398. , % 

The total amount of the State. -school fund apportioned by this 
State to the several counties in th$ school year 1915-16 was $522,357* 
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This does not include the forest fund. In addition to this amount 
there was expended during the same year from the State funds the 
following amounts: ' 

Salaries, State department of education .... $6, 557 

Office expenses, State department of education... 2, 502 

State board of examiners, salaries and expenses 1, 175 

State board of education, expenses 792 

Traveling expenses, officers of State department 741 

Teachers' pensions 3,000 

Textbooks 31, 473 


I * Total — _ ^ 46, 303 

This, together with the amount apportioned, amounts to $568,060. 
In 1015-16 the State paid out of the general fund for agricultural 
and industrial education, previously mentioned, $44,824. 

Revenue from '.county .-?— The total amount of county funds for 
1915-16 was 57 per cent of the total expended on elementary schools. 
The rate oi; the county tax is fixed by the county board of super- 
visors. On or before the first day of August in each year each county 
superintendent is required to furnish to the board of supervisors an 
'estimate of the amount of school funds needed the ensuing year. In 
making this estimate the superintendent takes into consideration 
estimates of each local board of trustees. The county superinten- 
dent’s estimate must be sufficiently largo to provide at least $35 for 
every child in average daily attendance during the six months show- 
ing the highest average daily attendance of the preceding school year. 
To this siim he must add a sufficient amount to make not less than 
$850, or mote than $1,000 for each one-teacher school; also 'he must 
add to'thesej amounts 10 per cent more^o be used as a reserve fund 
to provide fjor increased enrollment in the several districts. Before 
the taxes arb levied the board of supervisors subtracts from the esti- 
mate of the 'county superintendent the amount to be received from 
the State, anddevies such rate as will raise the remainder. Fart of 
the county f ijmds is derived from a poll tax of $2 assessed bn all males 
21 to 60 yea^te. If any district board of trustees states that it needs 
, more money than would be provided by this general tax, the county 
superintendent so certifies to the county board of supervisors and 
the county board levies an additional special tax on the district. 

The school tax of each county is. collected by the county treasurer, 

' who places it to the credit of the individual school districts as*ap- 
. ; . portioned by the county superintendent The treasurer keeps sep- 
I'^ate accounts of schppl moneys, and pays them; out on warrants 
^’drawn by the county superintendent 

;The county superintendent apportions to each district hot lees 
85 per capita, upon the average daily attendance for the best 
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Arizona’s ability to support schools is shown by the following three 
tables; 


Table 17.— N umber of men 21 pears or over for each 100 children 5 to 18 pears 

Of ape (1913). 


Utah -1 



Washington 

New Mexico 

Idaho 



Montana — ..... 

California ... 

Colorado 

ARIZONA _ 


_ 120 

Wyoming.. 

Nevada 

Oregon 





ir>t 

nw 

i«i> . 

170 

ISO 


Table 18. — Number of adults for each 100 children 5 to 18 pears of. ape (1913). 


Utah 

New Mexico. 

Idaho 

ARIZONA - 
Colorado 
Oregon 



.1 


180 

182 

1B0 

213 

231 

253 


Washington 
Montana ... 

Wyoming 

Nevada 

California .. 


255 

201 

28!) 

20 !) 

301 


Tabus 19. — Estimated true value of proiicrty for each child of school age, 5 to 

18 (1013). 


New Mexico. 

Idaho 

Utah 

ARIZONA - 

Wyoming 

Washington 
Colorado ... 


$ 4 . 700 

r». noo 

G f 300 
8 . 000 
10 . 200 


Oregon 

Montana _ 
California 
Nevada 


10. 400 

11 . 100 


Average for United Slates. 


$ 11. 100 

12. 300 
15. 500 
2ft, 400 

7,337 


The following table shows how much the Western States spend on 
education per $100- of assessed valuation and also of true valuation 
as estimated by the United States Bureau of the Census. The figures 
are for 1912, the latest available : 


Table 20 .—Expenditure for public schools in relation to taxable property, 1912. 


States. 

Expenditure 
for public 
schools, ex* 
eluding debt 

paid. 

Valuation of all taxa- 
ble property, In mil- 
lions or dollars. 

Expenditure for publle 
schools for each $100 
of valuation. 

Assessed 

valuation 

(millions), 

1913. 

True 

.valuation 

(millions), 

1913. 

. • 

Assessed 

valuation. 

True 

valuation. 

♦United States 

. Western Division: 

Montana 

y Wyoming..; 

Colorado 

New Mexico 

• v ARIZONA 

&<•" .• /. ! 

[■> WMbtiftoa... 

$482,888,703 

09,453 

175,425 

Cents. 

69.5 

Cents. 

37.1 

3,354,934 

907,023 

8,527,569 

1,112,840 

1,331,631 

3,838,888 

825,662 

%m t m 

10,636,961 

6,068,111 

33,978,621 

347 
181 
423 
73 
140 
200 
10! 
166 
4 1,006 

006 
3,921 

1,113 

346 

2,386 

603 

487 

736 

441 

601 

3,066 

1,80 

AOS 

96.8 

66.3 
164.6 

153.6 

04.3 
181.1 

61.9 

176.7 

104.7 

67.3 
62.1 

30.1 
98.9 

28.5 

22.1 

27.1 

49.5 
- 14.3 

80.1 
34.4 

33.8 

29.8 
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The amounts that the State of Arizona expends for «lii/w»fo vr t ji-- 
purposes and for all other purposes are stated below. It will be 
noted that the State expenditures for schools was approximately 20 
l >t r cent ® f th ® to* 1 of expenditures for the year 1915 ; that the amount 
expended on the two State normal schools and the State university 
was 18 per cent ; the amount expended on the four State institution* 
(the insane asylum, industrial school, penitentiary, and Home for 
1 loneers) was 12 per cent of this totk In othei- words, the total 
expended on education and charities and corrections was a little 
larger than the amount spent for all other purposes. The moneys 
lecen ed from the Federal Government for the benefit of the agricul- 
ttiral and mechanical college ($60,000) and the amount received to 
le credit of the national forest reservo fund ($63,398), part of 
which was used for public schools, are not included in these figures. 

Expenditubes of State Funds, 1915. * 

State Hospital for Insane ‘ 

State Industrial School _ ] "* “““ . *157,812 

State Penitentiary! 

Home for Arizona Pioneers “"T 101,927 

_ llt xoe 


'321, 622 


North Arizona Normal School __ 

Tcmpe Normal School " ^ 88,214 

State University _ 181,308 

* 197,009 


State school fund- 


406, 591 


508,205 


Total of above! 

AH other State expenditures 


1,296,418 

1, 282, 643 


Grand "total- 


2, 579, 061 


<B) DISTRIBUTION OF STATE FUNDS. 

The system of financing the schools of Arizona is on the whole 
satisfactory, much more so than that of most States. Approximately 
0 per cent of the total amount expended on schools is contributed 
by the State; 61 per cent of the total is derived from county taxes; 

9 per cent from local district taxes. Very little complaint was 
found relative to the method of raising fiinds. There was, however ■ 
considerable ^satisfaction expressed relative to the method of dia-’ 
tributing the State funds to the counties. It is apportioned on tha 

dora notfr^^ ° f ? Udren 6 21 *** This method *> 

does not take into consideration the great variation in the ability of $ 

r ft & 







the counties to support schools, as shown by their per capita valua- 
tion; nor does it' take into account what the counties are actually 
doing in public education. The committee believes that this com- 
plaint is justified and recommends a change in the system of dis- 
tributing the State funds. 

It recommends: 

(1) That there be paid to each county an amount equal to approximately $200 . 
for every teacher employed in public elementary and secondary schools. * 

(2) That the remainder of the State school fund be apportioned among the 
counties on the basis of the aggregate attendance. 

(3) Before distribution a portion should be withheld from each county sum-* 
cient to pay for the textbooks and other instructional supplies purchased by the 
State for the public schools in the county. 

(4) That the support of the State department of education be provided for 
by direct appropriation from the State general funds as other State depart- ' 
meats are supported and that the necessary funds for teachers* pensions and 
Special aid of all sorts be provided also by special appropriation. This is now 
done in the cose of aid for agricultural and industrial education in secondary 

. schools. 

The method of distributing the county funds is satisfactory under 
the present organization. The committee recommends, however, 
that the county system of administration be adopted. If this be 
adopted, the funds should be expended by the county board in such 
a way as to insure equally good schools as far as practicable in all 
parts of the county. . As city districts employing superintendents ' 
giving their full time to administration and supervision would be 
independent of the county board of education in management, in 
. the system recommended the county board should apportion to the 
city district an equitable amount of the county funds. Under present 
conditions the present basis (in proportion to the average daily • 
attendance for the six months when the attendance is highest) i3 
satisfactory. Even with the county system, local districts should 
continue to raise funds for special purposes and, upon majority vole 
of the electors, to issue bonds for building purposes. 

The recommendation for changing the basis of apportionment of 
State funds is made on the generally accepted supposition that State 
funds are supposed to equalize the burden of supporting schools in 
, the various counties because the State desires an equally well- , 
educated population in* all of its parts. Some counties must always 
. have low valuation -and a large school population, and even with 
high taxes have difficulty in' raising enough money to support good 
> . schools; The reverse condition is also always found. That both con- 
^4i^0nstiare : ' found ’ in ' Arizona -is ‘ Evident* "from' the following table,' 
l^which shows the assessed valuation, the number of children of school 
^ age, and the valuation per child of school age (6 to 21) for each 
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Table 21 . — Valuation by counties, 1915. 
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Counties. 

Total 

valuation as 
determined by 
State board. 
1915J 

Number of 
children 6 
to 21 years 
February, 
1915. 

Wealth 
per child 
6 to 21 
ycars^of 
ago. 


A p trho 

1A ui A 77 


15,496 

9,031 

14,654 

11,493 

3,502 

7,932 


< ihNT-O * 

* tu f in mo !!!!!."!!!!!!* I v *' 4 

' ir.ihani ........ ... . . " . . * * ■ * * 

< *r* * uler ” * ” * ‘ ” ‘ * ” * * v 

1*1 

101,410 

17,:io« ( is 9 
42,2.11, All 
.10,027,679 
28 06.1, 064 
7ii 362 415 

1, 161 
11,229 
1,1*1 
3.6S5 
2,9.19 
.3,533 


\:i V jjo ; . 

14,’ 962; 507 

c n7 i<y> 

I6j -AM 

879 

6,421 

17,022 


1*11111. .. 

l«W f I £5 

Ofl ftA? 7 rji 

2,211 

3,680 


Fubii — 

*ti, Wf, rOO 
OK *>ti i'l'l 

5, 806 

4,479 


> Cruz ' * 

A OW 7Ai 

2,212 

11,407 


^ i\jp.ii .’***; 

OjtfdTv. flH 

45,551,978 

2,802 

3,&2 

2,483 
13 674 


Total 

14,277,942 

1,943 

7,' 343 



420,532,412 

56,471 

7,445 


» From report of Sl3tc board of equalization. 


In Table 22 the counties arc arranged in order of the valuation per 
school child 6 to 21 years. There is given also their, valuation pef 
school child in average daily attendance in schools during 1015-16: 
To raise a certain amount' per school chil(f Santa Cruz would have 
to make a levy seven times -as large ns would Mohave to raise an 
c<|iial amount. To support schools for the children actually attend- 
ing, (itaham County would need a levy six times ns great ns would 
Mohave, if support depended Ytholly on county taxes. 


T.mu k Valuation per school child amt per child in average tlaiig attendance.. 



^ Counties. 

> 

" * 

Valuation 
per ehild 
(0-21).. 

Valuation 4 
per ehild T 

in average 
daily 

attendance. 

1. ^anta Cruz 

2 . <*ralmra 

3. Navajo 



, * 2 , 4*3 
3; 592 
3,680 

$7,511 
6,090 
6, 109V4 

5. Maricopa 



4,479 

C ini 

9,338 
10,245 
9, 075 

6. Apache 



O, 4/1 

5,496 

8. tiroenlee..*. **** 

7,348 

7,932 

13,795 

12,358 

15,900 

16,427 « 

15,950 

io! 1'inaL. 

11. <iiU. 

12. Vavapai 



9,031 

11,407 

11,493 

13. Coconino 



Oi4 

14,054 

‘ * 25,692 

22,953 

j 

17,022 

29,224 . 


„ The distribution of the State funds on the census basis, the present 
Arizona plan, not only docs not equalize the burden among the ' 
counties, as the above table shows, but it also, does not ‘contribute 
equitable amounts to the counties in proportion to what , they are 
actually doing in education. The per capita cost of maintaining 
schools does not depend upon the number of children 6.tq 21 living 

>' lit tend school, 
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the number of days school is maintained, and the number *of teachers 
employed. A distribution on census basis takes none of these factors 
into account; this is particularly true when the census includes all 
the children from 6 to 21 years of age, or 5 years beyond the compul- 
sory ago limit and 2 years beyond the normal age > of graduation 'from, 
high school. 

Table 23 gives the counties of the State arranged according to the 
property valuation per school child*) (o 21 years of age, the amount 
received from the State divided by the number of children in average 
daily attendance, and the amount received from the State divided by 
the number of teachers employed. , 

Tabi.k 1?3 . — Corn pa rj/ton of valuation per child, irith amount received from the 

State divided by average daily a(tcndancc and by the number of teachers. 


Counties. 


1. SuntaCrm 

2. Graham 

3. Navajo 

4. Pima 

5. Mari v.pu 

6. - Apa -ho. ... 

7. Yuma 

*'8. Greenlee 

9. Cochise 

10. Pinal 

11. Gila...., 

12. Yavapai 

13. Coconino 

14. Mohave 


Assessed 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
valuation per 
child (6-21). 

Amount re- 
ceived from 
Slate for 
every child 
in average 
daily attend- 
ance. 

Amount re- 
ceived from 
Slate for 
each teat her 
employed. 

S2, 183 

$2S. 05 

1539. 96 

3. 502 

13. 42 

3 to. 15 

3. (>S0 

15. 51 

371.85 

4,479 

19. 39 

520. 53 

5/421 

- 17. 43 

41/4. 09 

5, m 

15. 25 

306. S6 

7, 3 IS 

17. 30 

382. 10 

7, 932 ' 

14. 40 

419, 58 

9,031 

10. 28 

4 OS. 93 

11, 407 

13. <15 

292. 52 

11,493 

12. 87 

* 374. 57 

13, 674 

17.37 

317.73 

14.054 

14. 19 

242. 7H 

17, 022 

• 10.49 

325. 20 

oar«l ol equalization. 


Tnbbs 24 and 2.4 give the counties arranged in order, of the 
anujjjBrecoivcd from the State' per child in average daily attend- 
anc^mul per teacher cm ployed Respect i vely. 

TaiiT.k 2-1. — The. Stall fund received by each county per child in nveruge daily 
* * ' attendance ( l Mo lb). 


1. 

Olln 1* 

$12. 87 

8. Coddse 

$16. 

16. 

17. 

17. 

17 

2. 

3. 

Urn ham 

Pinal _ *_ ; ___ 

13. 42 

13. nr. 

!>. MAhavo 

Jo. Yuma- _ 

4. 

Ure.-nlee _ _ 

14. 40 

11. Yavapai 

5. 

Coconino , + 

14. 40 

12. Marlc<*pa - 

6. 

Apache _ 

15. 25 

13. Pima 

19. 

7. 

Navajo . 

15. 51 

11. Santa Cruz 

28. 


•* 

Tari.k 25 .— The State fund received bn each county per teacher nnpfoued 
t (11U6-J6). ’ 


1. Coconino , $242. 78 

2. Final- 292.52 

3. Apat ite 2 _T 30K. SO 

4. Yavapai .1 317.73 

5. Mohave , 325. 29 

6. Qrnluun Jd- 340. 45 

7. Navajo 371. 85 


Oiln v $374. 57 

9. Yuma 382. 40 

10. Cochise . 408 03 

11. Maricopa 400.00 

12. Greenlee — 410.58 

13. ' Pima „ 526. 53 

uz 530. 90 


II. Sl^itn Cm 
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It. will be noted from the above tables that Santa Cruz County, 
which hus the lowest valuation per child of school age, receives 
from the State the highest- amount in proportion both to the nuin- 
In>r of chi iren in average daily attendance and to the nundier of 
teachers employed. Graham County, however, which has the sec- 
ond lowest valuation, receives the second lowest amount per child 
in axerage daily .attendance and the sixth lowest amount in pro|wa - - 
tion tt» the number of teachers. The reason that Santa Cruz, Pima, 
and perhaps other counties receive such a large amount per child 
in average daily attendance and per teacher employed is because 
the school enrollment'and the average daily attendance are very low 
in proportion to the total numlier of children on the census. The 
figures showing the number, of children enrolled and in daily at- 
tendance in public schools are shown in a later table. 1 

1 he table below shows the proportional number of children in 
public schools, in private and parochial schools, and not in any 
school. They are taken from the official reports of the county 
superintendents and include all children 0 to 21 years or age. They 
are undoubtedly inaccurate in many eases, for several counties report 
that more than K,0 per cent of the tot a] school population arc enrolled 
in school. Approximately L>0 per cent of the population 0 to 21 
years of age are over actual school age. and it is improbable that in 
any county; over SO per cent of the school census 0 to 21 years actu- 
ally attend school. 

Taki.k -G. Percent age of population 0 to 21 pears of age in schools and not 
attending school (IV 15- Hi), 1 
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22 
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5. 
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5 

25 

21 
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* From the refwrts of the county superintend^^ to the State superintendent. 



Hecnnsc aggregate attendance data are not available, the exact 
amount can not be computed to show what, each county in Arizona 
would receive if the State funds were distributed as recommended. 
However, the following table, in which average daily attendance is 
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used, sliows very nearly the amount. It is computed for the State 
funds of. 11)15—1(5 and allows each county $‘200 for each teacher em- 
ployed during the year, the remainder of the State funds being 'ap- 
portioned -on the basis of the average daily attendance. Division on 
the average daily attendance basis and on the aggregate attendance 
basis wpuld give the same results if the average, number of. days 
schools are maintained in nil comities were the same. Aggregate 
attendance is equal to the average daily attendance multiplied by the 
average number of days in the school year; in reality it is the total 
number of days at tern led' by all pupils. It may be noted that nine 
counties would have received undeg this system of distribution more 
than they did under the census basis of distribution^ and live counties 
woulu have received less.. The total amount taken away from these 
live counties and given to the nimj comities \yould have been $28,053. 


Taiu.e *21. --Amount from b'tatc funds each county icould hare received 

if apportioned $>W) to each teacher employed, the remainder on the average 
daily attendance basis. 


Counties. 

1 Slate appor* 
tionment in 
l‘.»I.S It* on 
census luisis 
to to 21). 

Amount if 
' itp,w>rt lolled 
uu teacher 
atfl attend. 
> once basis. 

More than 
on census 
basis. 

I .css than 
on census 
basis. 
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17. mi 
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3»>."30 
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2. "70 ! 


Yuma..* 

17, ‘<73 

17,737 

... j 

t -- , r j 

v z>\ 

Total * 1 

iS22, 35T 

522, 357 1 

2x,avi [ 








« The fibres Include au apportionment made early in July, but carried on the books of the State depart- 
meiibofi CJI6- 10 funds. . * 


<C) STATE FUNDS FOR SPECIAL PURPOSES. . 

Money for special purposes in education should bo taken from the 
State treasury out of the general State fund rather than from the 
school fund. This is now done in the case of one appropriation 
only — that for industrial education. Other special funds (for the 
support of the State department, for State textbooks, artd teachers’ 
pensions) are taken from the school fund. 

Unless the regular State fund remains intact for apportionment 
for regular school work, -counties and districts will be unable to 
know what they are to receive. All special appropriations that may 
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be made from it .dcerenso the amount available for apportionment* 
At the same time the amount needed will increase, owing to the 
increase in school population. The State school fund is increasing, 
of course, through greater rentals and the sale of school lands; how- 
ever. it does not seem probable that the rate of increase will' be as 
groat as flic rate of increase in school attendance, at least for'several 


l-or this reason the committee recommends that the expenses of 

- 11,0 s,atc department of education, including salaries, be paid by 
direc t jyflm ipriations, asother State departments are supported, and 
that i4Pfcy for special purposes, such as teachers’ pensions, be pro- 
vided by direct appropriation. The legislature should not’ attempt 

d*der"""e the number of employees in the State department nor 
to l.x the salaries paid the State superintendent. and his assistants.’ 
Jliest; are matters for the State board of education. The apprt>- 

- pnation for the department should be a lump sum, the State board' 
having flie same authority to determine the numlier of employees and 
t.. lix salaries within, the appropriations that the hoard of regents 

- <-f the university now has. Money required for textbooks mav well 

,m "° ,0 Ik ‘ P a 'd from the State school fund before distribution 

as also may money spent for other instructional supplies that may 
he furnished by the State department to\alI schools. 

As already stated, the method of rakin* countv funds seeing verv 
satisfactory: It assures sufficient money fm- nil schools for ordinary 
maintenance and support, In large measure it is responsible for 
( ' x< 'cl , c"ce Q f the Arizona schools. While 11 iq present system of 
h..nl administration continues, the present system of distribution is. 
satisfactory. The change in the system of administration recom- 
mended would require slight changes in the system, of distribution' 

I he principal complaints relative to the present financial svs- 
t«‘in are: J 

(1) State nnVi, coimty funds in- the hands of the county treasurer 
at the beginning of or early in the school year arc not apportioned' 
"'I ,,! ' r, .- v ,n the winter, usually in December. School districts are 
oflc, without funds for several months unless 0 .i unexpended balance 
is on hand at the close of the previous year. This makes it neces- 

' A.i ,ox« m , ,le of 11.1* may bo won In the present pom.lon's^tem^The law nrovldea 
l.v m L *7 ^ •'..mplof,-,! -JJ years of teaching service In Arizona may be 

" V,^"7« and T th, ' n bc I>n,,, from ,hc Wate school fund *000 a ycsfuotU 
in - ' i” Ifi . |M ' nslons *•••» P«ld to five persona, the total amount being *1000 
™V“ ral * r8 - $, °’ 000 haR bfon tbe passage of the law In 191" ^^ 

received from approximately 80 per eent of the teachers In the Stale .hn_ .s-. 

l lieii. are 4 who will be eligible for pensions Jn July, 1017, and SO 'who will be ellgl'bTe'In 
o rdance with pension schemes generally recognized as acceptable. For Information m 

of - uca ’ ,on bu,,etlu> 101 °- “• a ‘“ c 3S22 £ 
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sury in many districts to borrow nun A* in order to pay the salaries 
of (lie teachers and employees. One large city reports paying in the 
fall of 15)15 nearly $MH)'in interest, having lK>rro\ved money from 
local hanks at 8 per cent, while sufficient State funds were in the 
county treasury unapportu ned, to have j>aid the teachers' salaries 
fur the first month, saving one-half this interest. If taxes were nude 
delinquent after September 1 instead of after December 1. money 
'would be available at the beginning of the school year. 

(^) District boa rtls expend funds for whatever equipment they 
may think desirable, whether such equipment is of any value for in- 
structional purposes or not. The complaint is general that many 
unwise purchases of this sort arc made. . One county supcrinttMident 
writes. % * My county has many thousands of dollars tied up in worth- 
less junk, much of which has never been used.*' The' inspection mado 
by members of the bureau stair shows thq,t these complaints are justi- 
fied.. The county superintendents draw 1 warrants to be paid by the 
county treasurers on the order of the school trustees and theoretically 
approve all expenditures. In practice the approval in most counties 
is a mere matter of form. Few .superintendents question the pur- 
poses for which the funds are expended, so long as they are for school 
purposes and no evidences of graft are manifest. It is doubtful under 
the law whether they have any, real authority to do otherwise and a 
court decision should be had. Very much greater satisfaction would 
come if all instructional supplies were purchased in each county by 
the county superintendent! 

.(3) The State and county school funds are intended-- for salaries 
of teachers and other employees and for maintenance. If a balance 
remains in the school fund after the expense of maintaining the 
school for eight months has been actually paid, it may he used for 
repairing the schoolhouse, improving the school ground* .purchasing 
school furniture, fixtures, equipment, and supplies, hut not for build- 
ing purposes or fpr paying interest on bonded indebtedness. It 
may remain as’ uncxjHmdcd balance to Ih* used the following year. 
In many cases it is used for paying rent where buildings for school 
purposes are rented. In some instances in the State, buildings have 
been erected for .school* purposes by private persons and rented to 
the school district with the understanding that after the payment of 
a specified rent for ft certain miml>er of years the building shall be- 
come the property of the district.. In reality this is using State 
funds for purposes specifically forbidden by the law, 

(.4) Local districts are permitted by law to raise money for build- 
ing by direct taxation or bond issue. The electors determine the 
location of the school buildings and thfc amount of money to bo 
raised, leaving to the trustees the design of the building and its 
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erection. Trustees not familiar will, the elements of modern school 

sanitation are ecvejmg buildings os unsatisfactory as those erected 
u ^i*m*ration i\go. 

All of these defects may l»e remedied in large measure l,v the 
.adoption of the county system suggested elsewhere in this n<port r . 
' • "'ahing the county board of education, through the count v suiK-rin- 
iciidcnt as i ts« executive officer, responsible for the purchase of all 
. " i " 1 supplies and other expenditures and requiring j.laus for build- 
ings to Ih> approved by the State Department. 

Section .4.— URBAN SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 

'1 wenty-four city districts in Arizona employ citv superintendents, 
some of whom, however, devote only pan time to administration 
and supervision. Mcmliers of the bureau staff visited schools in Iff 
of these elites. 1 he equivalent of t he full time of one person for 1 f 
weeks was devoted to 12 of the largest cities, the time living spent 
in classrooms observing the instruction and in conference with saner- 
tnieiidefiis and principals. In addition, the .time of one person for 
time weeks was spent in ins|H‘rti nt< . school buildings in seven cities 
and in brief visits to the buildings in six olhers. - Table * oj V es 
general data of the city elementary schools. 

' i \ ‘ 

* 

<A> (JENKIIAL administration. 

M.ition to the State and the man !, d, adit -The piihlic-school 
! ys ;‘ ,n Ancona city district is a State and no, a municipal 

matte, the CUV schools being governed entirely hv State law find 
no. by special city charter provision. The citv sei.ool district and 
I he municipality may or may no, have l«m„d«ries that are entomb- 
nous. I sually the selund district is much larger th.-itt the munici- 
pality, in .some instances twice as large. The State law for citv 
< istncts in regard to the organization of the school' board, its powers 
duties, etc., is the same as for other school districts. '* 
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Taiiik 2S.— citirs, whtUil year I'JIS /(?— <\mt in mi!. 
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Ktfafion to t he county . — As previously stated, the county is tlm 
unit of fixation fur elementary school purposes. C'itv school dis* 
trii t^ receive their apportionment i.f the comity funds on tin* same 
basis as rural cl i>l rit*|s : dial is. at least $.*IZ» for each child in average 
daily attendance during tin* six months «• f (In* previous war wliiili 
had tin* highest attendance. Also they receive a portion of tin* re- 
serw fund if tin* average attendance is greater Ilian « I n t* i n«x the pre- 
vious ytar. I tic lob this plan cities and the larger rural districts 
contribute to the support of some of the smaller rural schools, since 
<‘very school must receive of least $^50. The plan, however, is satis- 
factory to the cities'. Often in other States city school hoards and su- 
pcrinteiulents do- not favor stipport hy a county tait* on the ground 
that cities pay into the county treasury more than they receive from 
it. Not a ’Word of disapproval of the county unit of taxation \vr*s 
heard from any city superintendent in Arizona. 

i h { ' «»l,v State law applying exclusively to city schools is. one .per- 
mitting: districts having an average daily attendance of 500 or more 
to employ sclmol superintendents, thus relieving county superin- 
tendents of the supervision of these schools. In all Jhe cities visited, 
practically the only relation the county su}»crinteiidcnt Wars to the 
city school system is that of apportioning the funds and of drawing 
warrants on the county treasurer for all expenditures of school 
funds. 1 The provision for employing city superintendents given 
above should he changed so that they inay bg employed for a smaller 
number of pupils. If this provision -were strictly adhered to, few 
cities of less than 2,500 population could now employ superintendents. 

1 Urban and rural teachers both attend the count/ Institutes held under the charge of 
the count/ superintendent 
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Mmi>v small cities have mi average attendance of from |.%0 to *>00 
nml employ from 5 to S teachers. Sneli cities should; employ some 
one to su|H>rvise instruction, for part time at least. This is especially 
true in Arizona, when 1 the counties aiv large. ami the county super- 
inieinleiit l lien* fort* is unahle to give uileipiale sii]H*rvisioii. Many 
small districts with .'l to (j or 7 teachers now designate one ns prin- 
cipal: however, (he principals mv seldom -riven the actual super- 
vision of the work of the «t lien teachers. Ifljny were given authority' 
and lime for such sti|>ervisinii. much liettcr work would result. 

I here any several small towns and cities in Arizona close enough to 
cadi other so (hat a joint superintendent might U- employed. The 
Mesa superintendent, for in-lame. might art also as sii|M>iintendent 
<*f A linn, 

A county l>onrd of education is recommended earlier in this re|*>rtr 
If adopted, the rtdation of tin* city schools to the county would con- 
tinue practically as at present. City districts would, as now. he di- 
reited l>y city boards of education: their sii|teriiilendents would be 
practically inde|H-ndent of the county sn|>erintendents. The method 
of mi.-mg am] apportioning finals would he unchanged. 

( M ) mi: school ii4 > a ni>. 


I lu* hoards of (nieces for rit v sc hools arc composed of three 
im mheis elected at lar/rc for a period of three years in the same man- 
ner as the rural schoyd trustees are elected. One ntcmlier is elected 
each year at a special, elect ion ill March. This makes a board of trus- 
'« < s m Arizona of fewer inomliers than is found as a rule in cities in 
other Slates of frtjin to ■2:>,U(K) population, which, as u rule, 

have from live to m/\cii. No one could siiv that any particular num- 
ber would la* correal under all conditions, but the tendenev through- ' 
■u.l the country is* towar.l the small board, ami in the opinion of 
must students of school administration (his is ri^h(. 

I lie advantage^ <>f small boards may lie summarized ns follows: 

I he responsibility is placed immediately on each member nml not on 
ail elusive “ com/iuttec all business, not part of it- .is covered by 
the entire, board, and all members must lie intimately familiar with 
all (he business— finance, instruction, buildings, etc.'; this arrange- 
ment insures better correlation and more hannonious expenditures, 
<‘X|H'dites business, and avoids shifting of responsibility. So far a*s 
can be learned jillie small board is entirely satisfactory in Arizona to 
superintendents, board members, and patrons. The board meetings 
attended by members of the bureau staff were conducted in an efficient 
manner. If all meetings are conducted with the same thorough con- 
sideration andJ dispatch, no additional members are necessary. 
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The method of selecting school board members by election at 
l%rge, as is now done in Arizona, is the most approved method and 
the only .feasible method when city school districts are not cotermi- 
nous, with the municipal district. Some objection to it was heard, 

. but it is in accord with the general opinion that school affairs are 
i important enough for consideration apart from the State, county, or’ 
i municipal elections. In the special election, school issues are. not 
overshadowed by less important ones. From all ’ reports the school 
: elections in Arizona cities are well attended, and much discussion 

concerning the policies for which' 'the candidates stand committed 
usually precedes the election. The elections are held, in the school 
buildings, and the five officers of the election are each paid only $3 a 
day, so .they expense is slight.. 

The length of the term of office of trustees is so short that it is 
. possible for a district to. hu ve ah entirely new. board everv-thrcc vears 
and its school policy completely changed every year. * The tenure 
. should be long enough to assure a settled policy. Frequent changes *'* 

. of board members mean frequent changes of policy. The -term 
should be five or six years. 

The Arizona board of school trustees selects a president and a 
clerk from its membership. The latter keeps a record of the pro- 
ceedings of the board, ah. itemized account of receipts and expendi- 
tures of .school moneys, and has other duties of an executive and • 
secretarial ont.urt*. In small school districts he serves without pay; 
in districts with an average school attendance 'of 500 or more lie 
ljiay l)o. allowed “a reasonable compensation for his work, not to 
exceed $100 a year.” In school districts having a school population 
of 1,000 or over the l ward may employ a secretary, not a board 
member, at a -salary not fc> exited $000 a year. 

In all qty school districts of more than 1,000 school population 
such secretaries arc employed, usually filling the dual position of 
clerk to the superintendent and secretary of the board. This plan 
is very desirable in a small city, since it .tends .to. bring the superjn-' 
tendent in closer contact with the affairs of the board. There 'is no 
reason, however, why the salary should be. limited to $900 a year by 
• State law. The hoard should have power to fix this salary ns it 
v - now fixes, tjie salary'of other employees. * 

\Powers and duties 6f boards.— The, powers and duties of school ' 
trustees, ns authorized by the State school law, are broad enough 
to makefile boards fully responsible for the schools maintained, and v 
for their qafrttty^City boards, ^as already stated, mayhem ploy school 
supcrintendents/^Th^ law, however, does hot fix the powers and. 
duties of such superintendents. THe^baidis nfe frce To TTeTcgate 1 
to them such functions as they wish. Careful inquiry was made) ' 
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therefore, to determine whether they fiave those usual in other States 
and those in keeping with good administration. 

The work of a board of education may be classed as legislative, 
executive, and inspectorial. In a city school system a. board itself 
can not jicrform all three, because of lack of time and more espe- 
ciaHy because it^ members are not fitted to perform many of them. 
Therefore, t he service of a su'perintendent with special training is 
required. Progressive boards limit theij'. activities to the first and 
last. They employ superintendents as their executive officers. ' Legis- 
late e functions include the making of general policies and regula-. 
tions relative to their execution. These policies rightfully concern 
the scope of the school system, selection of sites, the kinds of schools 
to be established and maintained, the. facilities for work to be 
supplied, and the uses to which the school funds are to be placed. * 
Inspectorial functions are to determine whether the policies and 
regulations are carried oiit. 

I he most important action of a board of trustees is the wise seleC- 
t mn of a superintendent. The superintendent should be the ad- 
ministrative head of the school system. He should recommend 
and nominate all teachers, supervisors, add other employees,- recom- 
mend the purchase of supplies, and have supervision of' instruction, 
and should be held responsible for results. 

The relation of a board of school trustees to its superintendent 
should not differ materially from that of the board of bank direc- 
tors to the cashier or president of the bank, or that of the board of 
directors of any other private corporation to the superintendent it 
employs. The stockholders in a private company elect a board of 
directors to look after their interests in the conduct of the enter, 
prise. These directors knaw but little about the technical details 
of the business. They, employ a superintendent to attend to these 
things and hold him responsible for results. If it is found that the. 
superintendent, can not conduct the business satisfactorily, these 
d i rectors dismiss him, and they find a successor who can. 

In supported the recommendation that' the school board cpnfine 
its work to legislation and inspection, we quote a part of the recom- 
mendations adopted by. the Department of Superintendence of the 
National Education Association regarding the relation that should 
exist between the school board and the superintendent of schools: 

Tho superintendent must.be jn man of superior training. He must be pre- 
pnrert to repdH pliyis of organlaitlowaod to make a Clear statement of results 

“ 0 :r n, 'l to ° ffl • ere under **"*'!“. •“«* «* w »y as to secure from 
tl em In detail an- efficient typo of organisation, and h^shoUrd secure from them’ 

hoard* 16 r * I,ort8 on " U ^ h t0 bnse tb e 8 tntement8 friilch he lycsente to the . . 

\ U? 'I 10 I * rf “ rmflnce ot these functions the superintendent has a right to the 
initiative in technical matters, Specifically, he should have the sole rtght to 
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^ perform the following: (a) Recommend all teachers, all officers of supervision, 
•and all janitors and clerks; (h)'work out the course of study with the coopera- 
tion of the other officers of instruction ; (c) select textbooks with the same 
cooperation; (d) have a determining voice in matters of building and equip- 
ment; Qnd (c) draw up the annual budget. 

These technical recommendnt ions, should always be reviewed by the board, 
and the approval of the hom’d should he a necessary step for final enactment. 
This will insure the careful preparation of reports and the careful study of 
results. The su]>crintendciit is not to he authorized to. conduct the system apart 
from the board, but he shouTd be insured by definite forms of organization 
against inttirfereuce^wliicli will defeat his plans and divide his responsibility. 

Public business suffers when these technical matters are improperly handled. 
Let us ass lime two ctisqp. In the first case the superintendent may be ineffi- 
cient, and the board or some other active agency may cover 'over Ids inefficiency 
for a tiipp by doing his work for him. The result will be- disastrous lu the 
end. It would lie better for public business to bring the inefficiency to the 
surface as quickly as jiossilde and remove the' officer who can not conduct the 
system properly. Ini lie second .case the sui>erintehdent is efficient, but is ham- 
•pered by Jack of definition of his funetrons. The school system will lack in 
^ unity of organization ami la harmony of- internal oi>eration. The system will 
be defective In so far ns It is divided against itself. * 

r Placing much/ responsibility upon the superintendent docs not 
mean that there will be nothing for school trustees to do. Theirs 
. are the problems of selecting school sites,, of planning for the future, 
of letting contracts for new buildings and repairs, of determining 
the budget for. elementary and' high schools, of deciding upon the 
practicability of .any expansion of the school system that involves 
additional cost, and of outlining the educational policy to be pursued. 
The^ should be acquainted with general school conditions, regularity 
, of attendance, progress pupils are making, sanitary conditions, atti- 
tude of pupils toward work, attitude of teachers, etc. Otherwise they 
can not intelligently pass upon the work of the superintendent.^ 
k *' In the larger cities of ‘Arizona the relationship o,f the board to 
the superintendent was 'usually -found satisfactory. The school 
superintendents are not figureheads, but are the actual administra- 
tive officers*of the systems. This is iih indication of the character 
of the administration that has put tltese city systems into the high 
rank that they occupy. However, it was found in a majority of 
the small cities employing persons under the title “ superintendent,” 
That the boards act as their own executive offjeers, the superintend- 
ents were required to teach part or full time and performed* few 
duties different from those of other teachers, except, perhaps, those 
pertaining to school discipline ami records and reports of pupils. 

’ In' one of the medium-sized cities tKfi person employed* as superin- 
tendent was fotmcl to have no functions except those of a super- 
visor, of instruction. He had no voice in determining policies, nor 
in the selection of teachers, and no freedom in matters pertaining 
to school organization.* His board is its own executive. The term 
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“superintendent” should not be used unless the board' intends to 
. P ive t0 the person’ employed the usual duties, both administrative 
• <'"d supervisory, understood to accompnny the position. It 4s a 
waste of public money to employ a superintendent at a suptfrin- 
tendent’s salary and then confine his activities to things that could 
be done ns well by a .teacher at a teacher’s salary. 

* 

(C) COST OF MAINTENANCE. 

TIic following table showing cost for maintenance per pupil in 
• average daily attendance has been compiled from the reports of nine 
Aiixona city superintend cuts -.to the United States Commissioner of 
Education for -the year 1915-1C. The other -city superintendents 
did not submit data in time to be used. Outlay for new grounds 
and buildings, alteration of old buildings, and ne\y equipment are 
not includcd< 


Taiii.e -0. — Cast of maintenance of schools in nine Arizona cities. 
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The cost ’of maintenance in several cities in other States; is given 
below'; the figures are for the same year and are computed on the 
same basis. What may be considered representative schools in the 
Kast and West werg; selected, and then the cost ascertained* from 
fV-oal and attendance* statistics reported to the United States Bureau 
of Education for the year 191G. « 


Taiiijs 30. Cost of maintenance of schools in cities of various States. 
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The median cost per child in the elementary grades for these 17 
cities is $40.77, while for 9 cities in Arizona it is. $39.61. The 
median for all schools, elementary 'antj secondary, in the 17 cities is 
$50.10, while for 8 Arizona cities it is $52.23. This does not mean 
that the cities of Arizona are expending just. the right amount;, hut 
that the practice, in Arizona conforms to that of other representative* 
cities. It is certain that none of the cities of Arizona can spend less 
without impairing the efficiency of the schools. - 
% The following table (Table 31) shows in per cent what.part of the 
expenditures in each of 9 cify schools was devoted to each of the 
• following items: General control (Itonrd of education and superin- 
tendent’s ^office) ; instruction (salaries- of toasters, supervisors, and 
principals, supplies of instruction); maintenance and operation ot 
school plant (wnges.of janitors, fuel, light, water,; repairs) ; auxil- 
iary agencies (libraries, ppunution.of health, transportation of pu- 
pils) ; and miscellaneous. Figures are. presented also for 44 cities of " 
10,000 to 25,000 population and 44 cities pf from 5,000 to 10,000 
population. These cities were selected Vs representative font studv 
of city school administration by the bureau in 1915 and published in 
a bilHefin # entilled u School Administration in the Smaller Cities.* 1 

.Tabi.KoI-. — Per cunt of totnl cost of inaintrmtnrc of 'Arizona citfy schools expended 
for control , inxtructUm, etc . 
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•Median for Arizona : r 

Median for 44 cities lo.onn to 25,000 population . . 
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• * The per cent devoted to instruction in the Arizona citjes is prnc- * 
ticatly the-same as in cities in otlja- States. The cost of textbooks 
is not included for Arizona citie^fliowever, since the textbooks are 
furpished* by l the State. It will bo noted that &le Arjzona cities 
are not s e xpen dirig agmuch proportionally, for auxiliary agents 
(libraries am} promotion of health, etc.) bs thither cities. It was 
evident that expenditure^ were not classified in exactly the same way 
in all cases. * Some allowance must be made for this. % . 

g 1 Be© Bureau of Education Bulletin, I015 # No. 44, p. 115. 
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, In most of the Arizona cities the school boards have adopted 
systems of bookkeeping that usually show in detail for what items 
the public funds are used. Several cities, 'however, have adopted no 
satisfactory systep of bookkeeping/ In.some of them the onlyrecord 
.. '‘‘‘I* 1 l,v th * derk of the board is'foilnd on the stubs of his vouchers. 
.Since all the funds pass through the office 'of the county , superior 
letulenLiwMl the county treasurer, there is apparently an excuse for 
. n<» bookkeeping in some of the smaller cities, but there' should be a 

conipjete system for administrative purposes. -Accounting aids in 
iltfcovcrinjr-littlcdteaks, pfid the accounts should be so kept, that the 
cost j>er pupil may be determined for each item of expenditure, for 
each kind of school, and .flench school building. If 'the cost of’ 
any item m. one grade building is much above She average for tile 1 
eiiy, an investigation should be made nt once. 

All cities which do not keep accounts showingvlistribution of ex- 
: tke different kinds of schools and for the sev’eral buildings 

should adopt. -a .system of bookkeeping Svith a distribution ledger 
. •conforming to the forms recommended by. the Department of Supev- 
' mtendence of the National Education Association and used by tlie 
^ ti,,es bureau of Education and the. Census Bureau in col- 
led mg fiscal statistics. It is recommended s^lso that the State depart- 
ment make use of this form in collecting fiscal data from the city and 
ci Mintv superintendents. • • 


, »• <pi, itfiJBRUCTlON. * 

# 0 • 
Mrctiov.ofmcacJurs.- In VI of the 1ft cities visited teachcrs-are 
employed by or upon the recommendation of the superintendent.' 
Jins is evidence that the majority, of the city school hoards in Ari- 
zona have taken the first step necessary to provide the schools vwith 
goo<I teachers. Tho method will undoubtedly he adopted, by the 
seven other boards, which sometimes consult the superintendent in 
making appointments, hut more offers do not. 

The next step in procuring good teachcls is to require the super- 
intendent to look carefully in)o the educational qualifications and 
cxperieliee of the applicants -and to determine general fitness by 
observing them 8 t work. This, of course, is difficult, since a -We 
proportion, of the available teachers live in other States.. Superin- 
tendents select largely from .testimonials necessarily/ nlthoiigh one 
Amona-eity ejnploys no teacher whose work .the superintendent has 
not observed. In several cities il was discovered that thotigh there 
ure few l^orrie applicants, some of the influential. citizens have 
friends or relatives “back home,” in tho^nst ” “ wjie hre good 
tem hers, ami urge their election: Testimonials offered under these 
conditions should have little weight utiles otherwise supported. . • 
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Education .— The kind of teachers now selected is shown by the 
following summary of, their educational experience. The table 
shows the per cent of elementary teachers in each of 20 cities 
who have, not attended school bej’ond the eighth grade, those who 
have attended less than four years additional, from four, to five 
^’ears, five to six years, nnd six or more years. Fou'r years means 
the equivalent of graduation from high school, five years Hie equiva- 
lent of four years of high* school nnd one year of standard college 
°r, normal school, ‘or it may mean graduation from the five-year 
course in one'of the Arizona State normal schools. , ,TJ£r>se .with six 
years or more have had at least the equivalent of t\vp years in nor- 
mal school or two years in college. 4 


f • Taiii.k :c. — JUluaition of tU iiunla ry tcnchcrs in Arizona cities. 
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In five of the, se cities 100 per cent of thy teachers are reported by ' 

the superintendents ay normal-school graduates, and *in 13 others 80 » 

per cent or niore araj^rmal graduates. This' is not apparent from . 

the table because tBeiWperintendpnts included graduates of thp Ari- 
zona normal schools from the five-year secondary and normal dourse, 
and also graduates of normal schools in gther £tates where even less - 
than fiye years above the elementary school is required for grajJu 1 ' 

. ation. Practically all the teachers in the 24. cities hold first-grade 
certifies tea • r ; • , . 


* Measured by the standard of the cities of the United States as a 
whole, (he educational qualifications of the ‘ci tv teachers of Arison a 
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nrc very good. There- is, however* only one' Stamford 1»v which to 
in.-:»snre. and that is the standard normal-school course of two years 
in addition to n four-year high-school ..course' or at least sSx ftars’ 
si li.mling beyond the eighth grade, including prefe.«*iomd courses 
in education. 1 his is the standard already reached in practically 
all t In- hot city systems in the I'nited .States. In this connec- 
tion it must he ivnicinhered that not all “normal-school gradu- 
ates’ have had two-years' niu-ina) work in ad.lition to n fouryear 
liigh school .course. 1 lie State lmard of examined, has given many 
criili.ates as normal-school graduates to persons now 'teaching 
m Arizona who were graduated from courses of ohlv three or four 
. years heyond the. eighth grade. Applicants for positions should 
reijlured to state definitely the schools attended and the time spent 
nr each, ainJ^Whet her they were graduated. None, certainly, should 
-I"’ : "' ,v l’ k>l ‘ ,,s “ nortiittl-school graduate, if from a school that falls 
- Ih I, ;' v lh *‘ standard ojf t he Arizona normal schools. 

/:>/« rtriiri'. ^Stven jH-r cent of the elementary teachers in the 
Arizona city .schools are teaching their. first year. I I per cent their 
•second year, And TO per cent their third or 'more than then third 
year. The teaching force is therefore experienced. The corps of 
teachers changes J'api^lly, h<iwe\cr,.Jis 111 per cent are teacli/ng their 
|,,M . v,,|,r 1,1 % ir present position. 31 per Cent their second Aear, and 
only 3S per cent are teaching in their present position th/r third or 
iti« *rc than their third; year. . T 

There arc no definite^ records to show why so many feathers change 
po-itions. If- many. niip ’dropped for inefficiency, it is evidence (fiat 
not. enough care * exercised in their selection or that inadequate *, 
„ ^"1 a'rvjsion^is given. If successful ones resign fo go to other schools 
for. increased salaries, it would he economy to hold them hv an 
increase of pay. All Superintendents .should keep records to show 
why teachers leave tlicjir positions. If this were done /, it would lie 
possibly for a -school board to determinev whether it ,is within its 
power to correct the pijbsent evil of short tenure. This is one of the 
serious problems that-c^nfront the city schools of Arizona. 

run .— One of (lie potent means of procuring and retaining 
good teachers is the payment of salaries ccptal to or better than 
those paid in other cities of the country. One reason the Arizona 
cutes nrc- able to procure teachers with a high standard of educa- 
tional and profession a ! preparation is that the salaries paid rank 
well with those in otljer States. The following table shows tho 
median salaries paid in each of 15 Arizona cities and in 15 other 
cittes selected at random from those of the Pacific and Mountain 
States. . ^ - 

- 17777 * — 18-* — 0 / ' , * 
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When compared with eastern cities of the same size, tlu* Arizona 
cities rank high as to Salaries. Otherwise it would ho much hanler 
to procure teachers from t lie Hast as well trained as an' those now 
found in the oil iw of Arizona. Many teachers say that when accept- 
ing j M>sft.ions in Arizona they were nit meted by tlu* fact that salaries 
are higher than in the Hast, hut did not appreeiate that the .amount 
they have to pay for room and hoard is also much larger. In some 
of the eitios it is very diflicult for teaehers to find hoarding place* 
except at hotels and ivstuurants. Many report paying as mueh as 
$10 and $15 a month for room and hoard and with only fair accom- 
modations. -That they are not overpaid -is evident when the salaries 
of elementary teaehers are compared with the salaries paid stvnog- 
* raphers. bookkeepers, and others. In six cities in winch data we.e 
collected the mean salary of stenographers is bookkeepers, 

$l.’20t); policemen, Sl.ifnu* miners, >1,350; carpenters. £1,350: me- 
chanics, painters, £1,200; printers, $1,350; ami elementary 

teachers, $850. 

(V i st iT.uvisiox of iNsr-mcrioN. 


The city superintendents employed in Arizona, on the whole. are 
well qualified for supervisory work. In the 1*2 limjereities and in 
some .of tin* smaller they -have, full nuthorit vpvCr the instrucl ional 
work of t lie school, with practically no limitations on “the part of 
the hoards. Jn a few of the smaller cities visited, as previously 
stated, the supcrintendeifts assume no supervision of the work of i«h<* 
other teachers, nor are they authorized or expected by their hoards 
to,do so.* I hit if relative to the city superintendents in 15 cities are. 
given in Table 31. * 

The effectiveness of tP* supervision impends hugely upon the time 
which, the rsuperintendent can devote to classroom visiting. Table 
34 gives approximately the proportionate part of the suj>eri ntem U 
ent’s time given, to administrative work and to observation of teach- 
ing. Of the 24 persons employed as eify superintendents, 13 give 
their entire time to the administrative and supervisory work of the 
office; the ot hoi's give part time, serving also a$ high -school principals 
or as regular teachers. Tliesc are of course in tjia smaller cities. 
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. The superintendent of FlagstafT, for instance, devotes ono-third of 
liis time lo teaching, the* superintendent bf Kingman U*ache.s ‘throe- 

«»f 1>' S time, tlio superintendent of ('handler teaches three 

« daily, the superintendents of Henson. Miami, Kingman, l'lor- • 
•'i" v * JU| d Nogales are liigh-sehool principals ns well «s sii|>criiitcnd- 
en(s. A man is employed .at Holbrook under the title <>( Miperin- 
t.nd. nt wlio i; reipiired to leach the entire sdiool day and gives 
th.'ivfoiv practically no time to .sii|H*n ision. In two of the . 13 eiti«*s 
;>iih full-time superiiilemlents assistant superintendents or grade 
Mi|.. r\ i M>rs a iv employed, otje in Bid.ee, and two in Hiootux. 

All I :: cities employ speeial supervisors of music ami tintwing. In 
A.'xeral -mailer cities the work through the grades is arranged in 
- departments. jiermitting the teaching of music and drawing by one * 
t. iirher esp.s ially .pialilied, t Kher subjects are taught hy the regular 
. lassr... Ait .teachers, lit a live-room building at Snow Hake, for exam 
• pic. an extra teacher is employed to teaelj music in nil rooms, and to 
take the . l;i.sscs,of the prineipal for two periods, which lie devote; to 
penmau.-dup nisi met ion for all classes, tplniic the seeoud*grade. 'phis 
plan has much tp commend it. and in the cities visited it was giving 
i \c»\llcnt results. It^makes iiinicccs-ary the employment of sjavial 
sup. i \ tsprs of^tjiese siilijeets. ( lifton employs supervisors of manual 
t laii.ingafup'doniestie science. Douglas a supervisor of physical ed- 
. '" aii.^rltiid hygiene. Mesa a supervisor of primary work, l’resn it t a 
supervisor of primary instruction. Tucson lavo .supervisors of m:in- 
I1:; ^ - raining ami two of domestic science, and Phoenix a supervisor 
of primary instruction, three' supervisors of rtiaminl training, wild 
three of demesne seienee, Full-time clerical frVft 

n idled in Bishoo. Flifton. Douglas. (Jlnhe. ltyonrix; ^@r>n. %»f<l 
Winslow: part-time assistants are furnished in .leroinr and Prescott. 

In this hitter city. the kindergarten director ads as clerk to' jie su- 
perintendent in the aflernoon; and htph-s<*lio<il rotniuereial pupils 
do stenographic work ami typewriting fordns-nflice. 
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Tabus M.-^City superintendents, assistants, and supervisors — Continued. 
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t part-time assistant. 


Most of the Arizona cities have adequate supervision. In those 
huger thau can be adequately supervised by a single superintendent, 
the needs are met in a very elective and economical way by the em- 
ployment of assistant superintendents or ^supervisors, as shown in 
Table 34. In four cities supervisors of instruction for the first four 
grades are employed. In Phoenix a supervisor of instruction for 
the first four grades is employed and the assistant superintendent is 
supervisor of the next four grades. In a city with grade buildings 
of 1(5 or more rooms, -effective .supervision-may be had through super- 
- vising principals in each jmilding. If the school buildings are small, , 
as they are in most Arizona cities, the principal of each building 
should have some time free from teaching to look after routine mat- 
ters and to supervise. To employ a principal to devote his entire 
timo to supervision of instruction for each eight-rortn building is 
uneconomical and unnecessary. In cities of 10,0QP (populating or 
even larger one supervisor of primary instruction for all buildings 
is usually sufficient, the superintendent himself supervising the* 
instruction in the upper grades. 

In all Arizona cities where there' are many Spanish-speaking 
Mexican children in the lower grades, the primary supervisor eiiK 
ployed should understand how to teach the English language to 
such child re rf7 Many, of the Arizona teachers arp from States not 
■'X in the Southwest; they do not know the Spanish language, have not 
taught Mexican children, and have had very little or no bxperienco 
in teaching &ny children from homes where foreign tongues arc 
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spoken almost exclusively. Several years’ experience is often neces- 
sary before good work can be done by such teachers. Much could be- 

f aved by the employment of ‘a supervisor with the qualifications 
Inscribed. ' ’ 

As previously stated, superintendents in .cities the size of those 
in Arizona should devote much of their time to classroom visitation, 
even if there are supervising principals or primary and grammar 
grade supervisors. From reports submitted by city superintendents 
it appfcirs that they give to classroom visitation from one-twentieth 
( 0" four-fifths of tlreir tin^>, the median being about three-tenths. 1 
One. superintendent who has about 25* teachers under his supervi- 
sion reports that- last year he visited each classroom 10 times and 
averaged 15 minutes each visit. Thus, a total of about 03 hours, or 
lo sqlmol days oqt oMSO, were devoted to visiting teachers for the 
purpose of supervising instruction. In contrast another superin- 
tendent in a city of the same size report^ that he visits each class- 
room alwmt 25 times a year an hour at a time, a totaj^of about 100 
days a year ift classroom supervision. In the former school the 
superintendent is not at alKfamilhtr with methods and* results; in 
t he latter the supefintendeit knows what each teacher is doing. The 
inspection shows that the instructional work under the latter super- 
intendent is ol a much higher grade than that under the former. 

In larger cities where assistants are employed the superintendents 
themselves neecf not and can not give as much time to classroom 
visiting as in smaller cities; in fact,. they -can not do so and attend 
properly to the*administrativc work of thbir cilices. The super-! 
intendent’ of Phoenix, with 100 teachers, spends one-fourth of/his' 
time in visiting; the superintendent of Winslow, with 25 teachers,' 
spends two-thirds of his time visiting. The superintendent referred 
to above who devotes but one-twentieth, or 5 per cent, of his time to 
supervision, has no assistant, clerical or other. lie spends about the 
equivalent '6 f 10 days .each year observing classroom instruction, or 
about two hours with each teacher during the year/ He should, spend 
at least 10 times as mugh time with his teachers. That he may do 
this, it would be economy to employ a clerical assistant to relieve him 
uf ofiice work. * 

Standard achievement tests similar to those used by many super- 
intendents throughout- the country* are used, in Chandler, Douglas; 

( ilobe, and Mesa. This plan is recommended for all cities, Standard 
tests show teachers whether any phases of their work are neglected, 
whether others are overemphasized, and how the attainments of their 
pupils compare with those in other schools. Through them, super- 
intendents may diagnose effectively the results of teaching methods 

; — • — - — * ■ .... f — 

\ * Fisures given In Table 15 on page 59. 
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* used by the different teachers. If all superintendents in the State 
would use the same tests, a norm for the State could.be established 
ivliich would have value for comparative purposes and ctiuld be used 
to arouse^aniong teachers and pupils increased interest in. school 
work, particularly in the necessary drill in fundamentals which are 
usually dry .and uninteresting. 

In view fcf the fact that superintendents in the large cities must "lie 
chiv ny administrative officers, and that it is practically impossible 
to employ efficient supervising principals for each building, it is sug- 
gested Jlmt schdol boards in cities with a population of 15,000 or 
more employ an expert supervisor of instruction. This person 
should have no administrative dut ies whatever, hut should give his 
--whole time to the studying of problems of instruction. lie might 
be called an assistant superintendent.' 

He should- have a knowledge of the best methods of teaching, tho 
best 1 k>oIy\< and supplementary and illustrative materials. Those he 
shoidd make available to the teachers, lie should devise plans for 
making all teachers in the system familiar -with the best methods of 
the best teachers in flu* system, lie could investigate east's of both 
backward ami bl ight children' and ^determine methods and subject 
matter suited to them. lie could work out with the teachers such 
problems as — ‘ , / 

(a) Courses of study for Mexican children in English, handwork, 
arithmetic,. hygiene, citizenship, etc. 

(&) A bettor basis for the apportionment of time to the different 
subjects.* 

(r) A^better system of grading children in their classroom work. 

{(I) Standards of proficiency for each school. . 

(D W1DKJ* CSi: ()K Till: SCHOOL blAXT. 

hraunq wihooh. — The cities of Arizona are beginning fo realize, 
that the school buildings are public prop'erty and that adults as well 
•as children should use them. Only six cities have yet organized 
evening classes forbid u Its. In t hose cities the results have been most 
gratifying in numbers enrolled and. in the attain merit of students. 
Last year the evening school enrollment at IXiuglas was 150 and at' 
Ilisbec rcJ4. There were ;>lso evening schools at Winslow, Tucson, 
and Phoenix. If evening schools can be Maintained in these cities, 
why not in all? Without doubt many young men ajrid women in 
e\ery city of Arizona would like to continue their elementary educa- 
tion and take up- tlho study of bookkeeping, stenography, typewriting, 
drafting, Spanish , English, and^othcr high-school subjects. Iri cities 
with a large foreign population some would avail themselves of an 
opportunity of learning the English ^language. In two cities in 
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wl,i, h ctenin- schools have'becn organized, \severirt Mexicans are en- 
rolled in the English classes. The writer visited several of these 
clashes and found that they had m$de proat pr^Toss. 

One superintendent rei>orted Uiat there is no demand for evening 
s«hools m h,5t city. But the-q nation should be, Is (here need of 
evening schools? If there is need, the school authorities should 
create the demand* Let .the school board annotate, through the 
papers, and on placards in English and in Spanish that evening 
scIuh.Is wil be open on a certain date and then observe whether 
here is a demand. In many cities throughout the country where 
tins plan of advertising has been tried’ the demand for '«eni,m 
s, hoo sat once became evident. Onc'superintendent said that he did 
tu"- think it possible to organize an evening school until he had 
anno, lined that .-hid, a sdnjl would ho organized. Promptly a num- 
ber of veiling men and wflflien hskod to. be enrolled in the e veiling 

rommunlhj p„r p os ,*.- In the. pities of Arizona it 
is possible to build up a stronger immunity interest than in small 
m ‘ ! "- lar ^ mu ' s - In ‘ very city there, are many organi- 
zations; each working for the betterment of its members and of the 
hut there should he some centralizing fotfxy some common 
nil (•rest, some w„y of getting all the people together. President 
\\ (mhI io\v W i Ison said a few years ago: 

II is necessary .that certain portions of-, he community shoal, | he link, si with 
< "or Porttons: i, is nen-ssnry ,hnt sin, pie mens shouM he fo.nu by ^ ch hy 

CCtTh** t"r * VU ' W "" *' <'* e:„ns^ of 

” f ; ,hr< rnsi’s.s of mortem imlitios, is* „ phiress • |(V which .we : 

T , Z ersimnlinas. excinrto Ucartly rivairics. n.ake mre m!,^ 

wfi.it is tin* (Mtiiiiiioi) interest. % V • 

• These things may he accomplished by permitting the people of a 
community to meet in a building dedicated to all the people. There 
-is but one ogtcal place to discuss community matters, but one logical 
place for the express, on of the social and* recreational life of the 
coiiiiiiiinit.y ; that ])hu:c ts the public-sfchool building; in Small cities 
the public high-school huilding. . - ^nam cues, 

JlT^ ClU V n Ar . IZOIla i thc sth< ’° 1 authorities have opened the 
’ I "' ldl " K f for PolitK’al meetings and for educational, social 

ZJuTTn P !' rposes - T, ' e °l^ nin g of «»« building for political 
. -i 1 " ’ 1 u n d cr_ . responsible authority is to be cpmtneiided, /es- 

t mni ? xv ,,lee nfer ,S the cntir ° hod y Poetic of tbe com-S 
on W ^ t ,,en # a T'est.on ajfecting the entire community, « issuing 
bonds for strret improvement or for school buildings, is up for an- 

J re 'ir pp ” v, ' l '“ t lh \ p "! ls ’ u ‘ e *•*“«* *'""''1 1» 5i«Jd 

not on,stieet corners or m. relied halls by different groups of people, 



but by all the citizens. The affairs ‘of a community are not for 
political parties or' for cliques any more than the affairs of a private 
corporation are for a clique of stockholders or directors. The place 
for discussion is in the assembly hall of the school building:. 

The school buildings of a community should also be open to the 
public for social. and /ecroational purposes, so that the people may 
come together for a good social time and for the purpose of becoming 
acquainted. The gymnasium of the high school should he used by 
the community for social affairs and the auditorium for public 
, lectures. 

Tt> show what is possible in using the school building for com- 
munity purposes the following statistics for Winslow are presented 
for the year -lid 5- lti: 

. Whmtoiv srhtiuf tmihliinjH for *ronun unity pnrp oxvs, 

* ' Tluws lm IM 

ilig WHS USt’tl 


Regular nl^Ht school ; H ) 

> 1 .<*<•( arcs • ; 

Kntcrtalnmenls 

Ktndety moot hips (ml ill Is ) ’ w 

ft vie occasions. mass meetings, public discussions _ j 

* Allilct iys, panics, folk ihniciiip 1 ^ > ' / ^ , ;o 

Dubs or primps. __ *. J 7 ( > 

Hot mis for quiet panics. ■* 

Dancing (sochii ) / p) 

Social occasions *( parties, banquet, etc.)- 1 s 

* Total „ as 7 


One or two other schools are doing almost as well and others are 
beginning to* make /he school building contribute to the needs of . 
the social and recreational life of the community. 

Parent -teacher association^ arc organized in several of tlie cities 
The superintendents of Phoenix, Dishee. Prescott, Winslow, Douglas. 
Globe, Chandler, and Kingman report that ^ticli associations use the 
school buildings regularly for meeting places. Clifton reports the 
school buildings used for school entertainments and for meeting 
places for various associations and clubs. Kingman reports the 
high-school building used, by the woman’s; club for their meetings 
and. available for all purposes deemed to be oPbcncfit to the com- 
munity. Flagstaff uses the school buildings for woman's el ubs x Sun- 
day school, and public entertainments. Prescott uses the building 
for social and athletic activities. ' ' 
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Section 5 .— HIGH SCHOOLS. ^ 

(A) KINDS AND LOCATIONS. 

lurnh of hojh school .— The State law provides for single high-, 
eehcol districts, union high-school districts, and count v high-«whooI 
districts. Any single-school district having on avcragc'dailv utu’.id- 
ancc of u)() or more pupils in elementary schools may, bv a majority 

° f " u ; '(diddled sc idcctors of. the district, establish and 

manunin a high school. Such a district heeoines t hen a “ single hi-h- 
>.1m;oI district. Two or more adjoining school districts havin-r a 
t * -*- '.'t du.dy 'attendance of 200 or more pupils n.av unite V 

lugh-st lund purposes. 1 hey then form a ion high-school dis- 

|"t any county wherein no high school has been established ' 
•lie hoard of county supervisors may in their discretion, or must upon 
pet limp signed by la per cent of the registered voters of the county • 
cal an election In determine whether or not a county high school ■ 
shall be established. If the vote is favorable, the countv becomes a 
< ••"iii.v nigh-school district.. Single district high schools and union 
high schools lyay he later established in the county, the districts 
establishing (hem being no longer included in (he county high-school 
< h.-t net. .Moliii ve County has organized a school under tiiis provision 
-.Apache, is now the only county without a public high school; 

High schools in tin* State are as follows: ' . . . 

.S'Mjle-distm't. hujh schools: Bisbce, Clifton, - ClMrkdale, IWIas, • 
dola> Jerome, Miami, Morenci, Nogales, Prescott. Salford. Tomb- 
I ucson, Winslow. 

' Jh/h schools: Benson, Duncan, Florence, Glendale, 
Jlesa, Phnegix, .leinpe, Willcox, Yuma. 

( ounftf h'tffih school: Kin«rin;m. 

In addition to the above, high schools are maintained bv each of 
1 he two State normal schools, and there are^vyral public schools 
giving two or three years of high -sc’ „ol work, such as those at Met- 
calf,* in Greenlee County: Alma and Chandler, in Maricopa; Wil- 
liams, m Coconino; and Holbrook, in Navajo'. Private ai-rtdemies at 
; t Johns, Apache. C ounty, Thatcher, Graham County, and Snow. 
Hake, .Navajo Comity, make high schools at those places unnecessary 
'.I present laroeh.al schools and academics j„ seven. I cities are 
.cioinj^. Ingh-school work. \ 

Table 35 following, contains statistics of public high schools re- 
|oitcd by the county superintendents in 1915-16. No high school 
was reported by the Santa Cruz superintendent, althqughthere Is ,i’ ' 
.- ear school nt Nogales, with 4 teachers and 51 pupils.- Table 30 

includes data for the 24 individual schools. . \ ' 
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schools nml must . he deprived of high-school education unless '(heir 
parcnl.s can send (hem away from home (o attend private schools or 
(o hoard in the cities in which high schools are located. Table 37 
gives some idea of (he proportion of the total imputation and the 
, proportion of total area located withwi a reasonable distance of public 
and private high schools. 'The data in (he table were obtained in the * 
following manner: With the location of each of the •_'!> public or 
Pi i V:, ie biglr schools or academies in. the State as a center, a circle* was 
drawn having a radius of It) miles. Tile table shows the area included 
wnh.n the ID mile radius of llie_*!i high schools in the several Counties 

ami the approximate populati the territorv included, accordin'* 

to the census ofr'lHIO. So far as possible all precincts whose pop.." 

, . s > riv ‘* n "• 'be census are included. In addition to the hi«h 

school-. included yi the si nary and on the map (p. !)•_>), some 

schools which are not full four-year high schools offer -work from 
one to three years above elementary schools. Those at Chandler, * 
u uliiims mul are examples. 
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(») ADM 1 N I STRATH IN. 


’ In any single high-school district the high school is in charge of 
the three regular school trustees of the district, and is under the 

supervision of -the city snperinlendc schools if one is emi, loved 

In any union high -school district the school is in charge of 'five 
trustees,. three of wholn must be residents of, the elcnientarv school 
district in which the high school is situated, the. other two must be 
residents of the other territory of the union district. Members are ® 
oected by popular Vote fo,f five-year terms, one of which expires 
each year. County High schools, if established, are maintained and 
governed under the same provisions of taw as union high schools, 

J . “penntendent of schools of n city school district included in 
a union high-school, district has no authority over the high school 
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1 unless (he rit v hoard 'of school trustees, composed of three* members, 
and the union high -school hoard, composed of five members, agree to. 
put the superintendent in charge or elect the same person snperin- 

/ 

ARIZONA 





lendeni of schools and high-school principal. The city superin-, 
-tendenfs or principals at Duncan, Glendale, Phoenix, Willcox, and 
Yuma have no supervision of the high schools located in thosj| 
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, ’!' U ’ , ' S : J 1 ' 0 , ci *y s.'iK-rintemlonts of Benson, Florence, Kingman, , 
Muiini, Ioml*tono, and Nogales tiro principals of the respective high * 
M- .o.'U as well. In Clifton, Winslow, Morcnci. Douglas. Hi,b« f 

V ' ‘ ^' U] ' Mcsa ’ T,,cson > t’rescott, Trtnple. Clarkdale. and, 

. «‘i Mine 1 lie city superintendents have supervision of the high schools, 
enlier because the schools are under the same hoard or beca»-e the ' 

i«o hoards have.elecied oiie n.an lo the iwo ,,s.. 

Summarized, this means that there ary 21 four year high schools 
m An/.ona. all located in cities; 20 of those cities employ pity 
superintendents ami I employ principals. In fi oases the citv super- - 
Miicn.le"M or city school principals have no voice in the high scliAwl 
management or ..H ruction: in a cases the chy superintendent ao 
eup"> also the position of l.igl.-sclmol principal: in i:t ,-as.s the citv 
si.perinti ndeiit has full supervision over the high schools. either 1*. 
eau-e the Inf'll school fs under the same, hoard as the other citv 
schools or l ecause ll.e l,igh-*hoorboard has emploved the super- 
intendent for part of I, is time. Of the 24 scliodls, 10 are under hoards 
.'•c|*:i i :i f v 1 1’« *iii I city l*oards of 

i'- have one hoard and superintendent for the elemontarv schools 
mol aiiot her for the high school in the saiho citv makes the machin- 
cry of -cl mol administration cumbersome, overcostly, ami relatively 
melhcieiit. J lie high school is then an entirely dilfej-ent administra- 
tive mui rc<|iiirtii£ iis own officers. >iij>crvisors, and clerks. The time ‘ 
of the Ingh-school principal must U> taken u k in administrative 
a trail’s that might he handled hv the superintendent. The solidarity 
J»ct w ocn tlu* fcigh schools and the elementary schools is entirely lack- 
Iiijr. ^ lie city Sii peri III endent makes promotions to the. high school 
• I lie high -school principal is powerless if children poorly prepared , 
a "• promoted. It is probable that tlic emphasis thus placed on the • 
divi.-ion between elementary and high schools causes many jhihlren 
to leave soiled on completion of the elementary course who other- 
U jsc would attend a year or so more. 

The objections are removed only in part if the two hoards employ 
the same mr.n for superintendent. In Arizona and in other States it 
lias been found difficult for tlic two hoards to agree and coiiyme to 
agree on the' man. Kven w hen they do, the systems are separate iu 
business management and are in danger of inefficiency from a husi- * 
nc‘ss\stnnd|)oint. * * 

. 1 he school districts included within a union high-school district 

should unite for elementary school purposes as well as for high-school 
purposes, and be hereafter a single district with one board under the 
same regulations that the law now prescribes for ordinary school dis- . 
tricts. The one superintendent would then have charge of affeehools 
I ,hc ' cntirc district, with the high-school principal in immeiliato 
churge of the high school but subordinate to the superintendent 
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tO I.NTltAMT. ]*> SCHOOLS. 

# Pupils who complete satisfactorily the .work of the ciphlh prole 

aeconlinp to such qualification's «s i»re pre<rriUnl l»y the State beard 

of education receive n m tifimte of promotion sipned by the teacher 

or principal or *dv Mi]H'niitemlrn( mid by (lie county Miperinteiuleut. 

I Ins jidtiiiL- them into anv hiph school in the State without further 

c\u imitation. 1 o eimiinuc sausfartorv. the element «rv a ml seeomlarv 

tii*h«Mil> should he put into one **v: 1 cin: and more -u|»erv iMoifon Ho* 

part of ollhvrs of the State' hoard n«Ves>.iry fo maintain me form 

-standards /o 

• « 

<IM nil «(si:s or s*n nv. ^ 

Kaeli hiph .school has the privilege of ileteriiiininp j(s own coui> % 
of si adv. subject only to the approval of the Slate board of educ.i 
lion. I In* courses offered are tho-o oidinarily piven in Inph -< lio.ds 
ill other Slate-', iiichidinp for (lie nm-t part traditimiid subject- ai- 
rapped in the traditional way. with some industrial work added?* 
f The ihdu.-lii.d wofk in most scln-nls is not thought to lie of equal im 
port am v with' the .n ademit- subject s. amfit lea** been m/.A </ Jt* I lie 
• curriculum rather 'th.in /*« Wo/ in it. It- addition h.i> imt diai.prd 
Hie subject matter of the nl of the cuithnhmi mu ihc me; led- t.f 
teachinp the academic suhjtets. Thc-c industrial aotivitio mipht ad- 
vantageous! v he made tin* I a-i- of much of the work in other lopln 
‘school subject's. The indu-ion of uprieultftic. for instance.* mipht in 
exjVrtcd to mt’difv to a eertain extent the eonrses^in Uuanv, phv>it>,\ 
nnd chemistry, sulotitelinp for mne of the traditional subject matter 
other Mihject matter of iliivrt application in aprienlture. ^hoiiuslie 
M'ienee liliplit athet courses in lhr.>;piio way. Special departments 
^mipht he created to teach the industrial mhjjivls with delude par 
pos4^ of trade preparation as in many cities in other parts of tin’ 
Tinted States. In Mum* industrial departments i*.“» to Tat p^r cent «^f 
the pupil s. tune is devoted to trade work, the- rc.-t tu. the studv of 
academic subjects of especial value in the trade and others of prm ea! 
cultural value. -Even if mii-Ii departments are not created, the sub 
jeet matter in the eiirrienhim niiplit l*e bright into <lo>er relation 
with the industrial work for the pupil- who are pivparinp for in 
dustrial itinns Kor others. di:mpc> in the traditional ear 

ricnlnm are desirable. It would undoubtedly he easier to break awav 
from trad ft ion in a new Slate like Arizona, which is just estahljsliinir 
its hiph schools, than in older States. This is done in 111:111 v indi* 
vicinal schools thrnuphdut the country . 1 

•f'«r Jnf« a*iJ«m anti dMravfetci nt* /yfoHptai 0 / tteoomdmrp Kdmoatfim, pul. 

Jtshwl l<* the »«e*tnll)j Co., an<| Iturn&u of Kdiintlon ItiilMIn*. lOM, No. TS», Tht nu-fi- 
torn Pimm of Cmpmtl** fmdmottimt Kdmmtinn, tail. No. K. The Um**mrkw*eit* Home- 
rrojtrt Pimm a/ lattilwMl hduemdom; mod IUUJ, No. 37.‘ The Coopt rmUrt h'ytlcm of 
K^HCotfam. * * 
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- An <I "‘ Al . sl-ImwIs iiiclmh- ,-Uyiive subjects, ,, r elective 
pourxw "ill, a limited iiiiiuhc r of electives within Mu' courses. In tin- 
larsrvr. schools. such -as VhiH'iiix, Tucson. HMnv. Mesa. mid Pom-las, 
i'|»l y one-half of the curriculum is chvtiw. I,,*! *ol«in|s 
(l,vtl.»n IshrsIlhjoct.-slU > l‘V subjects an.l -> |.U| l.s. al».f ill l-.'I.V ur.jlllis 
ll'*‘ curses, usually otfered aiv ••coll,-.;-* preparatory " 
<•«'«. "icivial," *• manual IrSiii.iiip.' “ an.l *;l,o,„c economics” 
f " " •' ** *• ■ 1 In* iinln>t rial aml/vocat iuiial work is siimii- 

l.y Slat.' a ill. TliV law proud, > that anv lii-l, |,av in- 

!■" no a lul •'<|tii|»ni‘nl. ami sal is far t s „ ily‘ Im-atcd I.. >riv,. * 

'!' ••'piiiilnn,-. iniiiln-. manual irainm-. , 1 „. 

Valional pursuits” ,„av Ik- dcsi-ualcl l”,v 

• 1 ...- Mai,- luiarjl to -iv |, al) ,| recit,- from Ho- Slat',- 

u. 1.111 of jr.-unral Slal,- after t-lu- cl„w „f ,| u .* 

;,n - «"|'wl «<• <lw lolal i‘\ jHinluil. u|. n. > 

'V ' 1,1 'I*, 1 ''"'' mviv ' - s | ,, 'i‘ial aid. Til is .mans 

I .ai III.- tii.lminal work is *aij»p«n-|.-,| in cases eiitiivlvbv the 

.'Mali-. I he U al dislncts liia'il not ev|v,-ml any local cy owr ami 

l-.a-i-ixa- r.'iiiilnii .-tiiM-nf i.l,. 

s .•Mai.!.' rooms. Tins w lav,,,- il.,- entire .State to- provide ....vial 
" , "ill, -til r.-.|„ivii,!f I !,.i„ ,|„ 

\y f " r •' '•‘il'-'' f'an an.l one 

! ' : " *>•. I. m l m it on,. In, If of Km „,..„ev 

i.i|.>l) II,,' local district i„ iliis Way Would contril.ui,- I,-,., 

:»" liiucll ;*s (Jn* , 

' I II.' follow in- aiuoiiiiis 'were. paid of ll„- fi.-rmraJ State fun.l 
' Mi - ''»• '••yiini'in- .Inly I. ami cmlin- 

1 'I'-. (.. ivi ml .iu>,‘ In-I, schools ami tiornia I s. liooU f< r cvp.-mbi,,,-,-. 
.1" ,.lc for vocational education .Iniin- the school war la -iiinin- .lulv 
j. l‘*M. :tn<j rnilin*<r Jujio v 
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State board inspects the schools or the actual work ofcthc instructors, 
and no provision is made for inspection. After the close of each 
school .year every school asking reimbursement- submits a sworn state- 
ment giving in detail a report of its work in industrial subjects, 
including the character of the .work, the number of pupils, number 
of hours devoted to it, cost of instruction, etc. These repolls are 
used as a basis of approval by the department. Most of the in- 
dustrial work seen by members of the bureau stall, considered merely 
as uncorrelated industrial work, was good. If it is to be correlated 
with the academic instruction and to affect in any way the subject 
matter and methods in the academic subjects, or if it is to be mime 
vocational the State must assume more direction and supervision of 
it through a properly qualified assistant employed in the State de- 
partment. There is real need in Arizona for schools jto teach as 
vocations agriculture and the trades, including those affiliated with 
..'mining, to boys 14 to 18 years of age, some of whom are. now in 
school, but most of whom are not. There is need also for continua- 
tion schools in every city and in the mining towns and camps for 
those 1G years old and over who arc employed during the day. 
The high schools through their vocational departments should pro- 
vide ‘for these needs and the State department should be equipped to 
direc t them in it. 

Among the industrial courses now given, the eommcrcial courscs, 
manual training, ami home economics are tho most popular. The 
manual training is largely woodwork; very fittle is done in forging 
or machine-shop work. In Phoenix automobile repairing has been 
introduced. This will call for forging and machine-shop work. Tho 
manual training consists principally of making useful articles, some- 
times ’things of use to the school, as tables, .desks, etc. Very good 
work was" seen at‘ Winslow. When the high-school, building was 
erected, the second story co’uld not be completed by the contractor 
within the appropriation available. It was left unfinished and was 
completed by the high-school boys. .Most of tfic furniture for do- 
mestic science and manual training was made by the boys. A wire- 
less telegraph apparatus has been erected by them through which 
communication can be held with the neighboring States. 

Shorthand, typewriting, and bookkeeping arc the principal sub- 
jects taught as commercial work. The courses in many of the high 
schools could be strengthened. Most of them at the present time are 
merely clerical and are open to students in the first two-years. In 
^boihe. cities. they arc open only to pupils ^ho‘ have completed two 
: years of regular high-school work. The aim should be as times goes 
on for the high school to offer a complete four-year course, including 
other, commercial subjects in addition to those preparing only for 
clerical jobs, such as courses in commercial law, commercial geogra- 

v ' — • ■ ^ 
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phy; economics, salesmanship, ’business methods, and a. modern 
foreign language. In Arizona Spanish is the most practical foreigh 
language. Instead of three years of literary Spanish, one of these 
years should be given to teaching commercial Spanish. 

I he course in home economics in most schools consists of cooking 
:iihd sewing. Millinery has been introduced in several schools wi.th 
good results. In Douglas, Phoenix, and Prescott completely-fur- 
nished flats have been provided, thus affording an opportunity for 
the training of pupils in the care of a home. 

Less has been done in agriculture than in mnnual training and 
domestic science. Agricultural courses are not practicable in high' 
schools located in some of the mining districts, but are practicable 
in. the irrigated districts and in other schools where the boys come 
from stock ranches. Much more should be done. Mesa has a largo 
demonstration orchard and is making good use of it. Yuma has 
land for agricultural purposes, but it is not used, although the school 
employs a special teacher of agriculture and gives a course consisting 
of classroom and laboratory exercise's. 

Table 30 shows the enrollment in the 23 high schools for 1015-16 
mjre ported by the principals to the United States Commissioner of 
^mention. Many pupils arc listed Tis taking both academic and 
industrial courses; so that the totals are not tho same! 


Jaki.k an. Enrollment l>; i year* and. in academic, commercial, and indualrial 
* uii/crlt tn JO lo-16 as reported by the principal s to the Vailed States Com - 

Int.'isioHrr nf Id unit inn . 
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It is evident from the above that, the academic courses are the 
mast popular. The commercial courses attract more students than 
manual training, agriculture, or domestic economy. Agriculture is 
given in but six of the 23 schools, to 08 pupils only, although several 
other schools arc located where agricultural courses would be pratv 
tieah A total of 1,007 pupils are enrolled in the four subjects for 
which the special State aid is applied, and for money expended for 
vocational instruction to these pupils the State during the presfnt 
year will reimburse the districts about $40,000. For vocational work 
done during 1014^15, $44,824 was paid. Of that amount $30,8*2 1 was 
paid to 10 high schools which had 1,334 pupils in the vocational sub- 
jects, ah average of approximately $30. per pupil. The amount is 
high, and is warranted only while the work is new and interest has 
to bo created. The State will not be justified in continuing this 
large expenditure for one phase of education unless it takes over the 
supervision of this work and makes it more effective, and unless 
greater interest is created and more pupils take it. Practically no 
greater expenditure would be necessary than at present if the enroll- 
ment in the department already established were doubled or even 
quadrupled. « ' 

l E > COST OK MAINTENANCE. 

I 

The cost of high-school education per child enrolled varies greatly, 
as may he expected. The following table, Table 40, gives the data 
for the ‘23 schools as computed by Prof. Neal, of the State university, 
from reports which the .schools made to the university.' Some of the 
data are questionable.- It is not probable that Douglas pays four 
•times ns much as Tucson. 


Taiu.K *I0.s— Co*/ o/ hiffh Sr tun tlx. 


Names of schools. 

Knroll- 

mont. 

1915-16. 

Cosf ivi 
child. 

¥ 

Benson J 

’ 55 

11X7. (M 
131 :l.) 

BIsImv 1 .: 


C’Hfton t .* 

70 

i:, } 55 


J3H 

200 . m 

Duncan 

36 
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FWela c 

56 

1*3*0 

V,U> Ic... 
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10 H 
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9>i :ij. 

Jerome 

23 

no! ♦» 

]0s. Ik) 

KitiKlllitll 

27 


2U3 ' 

i(D. DO 


52 

lOlKOt) 

ftloivnci 

20 


Si 

iio.7w 

MiU'tilx 

*910 

7k! o»> 

I'rew.-oi t.i..:-. . .. 

146 

Falford 0 

46 

164.00 

156. 00 

Tern lie:.-. 1 

93 

26 

•Tomlistofie.;*... • ; 

91) U) 

.Tneson : : . , 

2X3 

66 

■ s - SO 06 

Willcox... /.... 

iss. oo 

W inslow * 

112 

109 (H) 


138 

61.00 
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• Coat- per pupil recitation.- Data were collected in eight high 
Schools to show how much it costs per pupil for each high-school 
recitation in each subject Not all the data coIlectedTould be used* 
hut enough is presented in the following table to give significant 
comparisons. 

TcBKE tl. —Co*i of instruction per child per recitation. ' 


Sul»;<vis. 


f'njrfish I 

I- ngthh 11 

Kn^Mch III "* 

Kiiflivh IV 

Kticlf'sh. all ('lasses.. 1 
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l.alin. all fluids .... 

f'|>:»ni<h I . ■ 

• c l>.inUi II i 
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<*V'Hiu*iry. . .. ; 
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in ulorn 
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A fl cla-j'iw 

ts i.- 1 1*, general 
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2.4 
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It will l,o observed that instruction in some subjects costs many 
- tunes its much as instruction in others. This is due almost wlmli’v 
<• it size 0 t ic classes. If classes are made for a few pupils the 

'; USt 4 ,C ii "^; rl,i * for the fact that the cost of third 

and fourth year I.at in in most schools js excessive. I„ one 
it* cost for Latin in these years |»r pupil recitation is 55 cents, 
while in the same school the cost of instruction in other .subjects 
i.mges from a seventh of this amount, or even less, to about one- 

h. urth. N, few pupils elm third and fourth year Latin that it is 

i. ouhttul whether the schools can afford to offer more than two rears 
of the subject. In most of the smaller schools, if more than two 
years work is offered, the third and fourth year classes .should ho 
< omhiued, reading one author one year and- another the next, or 
classes might recite on alternate days. It is not necessary for ah 

s:: Z£X' ““ Ita.i„e-. 

Other subjects costing an undue amount coulcl well be olterndted 
also, as for. instancy the different classes in history or in physics 
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and chemistry. The following table presents data showing tlio 
size of classes in 10 high schools, indicating the. chief reason why 
some subjects are costing so much more than others. It be noted 
that many classes are small, some having a membership oF only 3 or 
4 pupils. ' * ' 

Taiilk *12 .— Size of clause* in* Arizona' Tiiffh school*. f 


* . llfch schools. . 

Ntimlir of classes containing— 

)0 or 
fewer 
pupils. 

11 10 15 
pupils. 
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(K) PROMOTION OF PUPILS. • 


In the Arizona high schools the usual phin o'f promotion is by 
subjects, mjuiring pupils to repeat only the subject or subjects in 
* which they failed. The following table (Table 43) shows the propor- 
* tion of failures in 12 subjects in 10 high schools at the close of the 
school year 1015-10. It should be noted that in some schools the 
number of failures in all subjects is high, in others low. In other 
schools the number pf failures in one or two subjects is high, while 
pi other subjects it is low.. ' , . 

. * % 

/ « 
Taiu.k AX^woportion of non promotion* in 1Z subjects in tO .-lrfcoaif hitjh 
schools, June , 
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In city A,; 18 per cent failed; in plane geometry, while the failures 
in other subjects were few. In several cities the per cent of failures 
in plane geometry is high, while in only two cities is tlje proportion 
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of failure high in commercial subjects. Manual training and home 
economics have few failures. The passing standard in the com- 
mercial subjects is undoubtedly too low, and the reputation of- the 
high-school commercial courses among the business men suffers in 
consequence. The few failures in home economics, manual training 
and the commercial subjects. may indicate low standards, or mav.be 
one to the fact .that the teachers do not regard thent of equal im- 
portance with the academic subjects. High-school principals and 
teachers should make a serious study of the relative number of 
lat hires in tile different subjects as a measure of their own success 
hiuI failure. . 

A recent study of the highrschool buildings, equipment, and' 
teaching facilities has been made by the high-school visitor of the 
Mate university.. Table 44 contains part of the information colicctcd. 
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Eihiration. lion the number of years of schooling 0 f (he hi«h- 
sdit.pl teachers m Arizona is compared with that of teachers in other 
h.gh schools throughout the country, Arizona ranks high. Of the 
Arizona high-school teachers, ah per cent have, attended school s 
or more years lieyond the elementary grades and ai„ college m,,dn- 
ates; i:t per cent have attended 7 years hut less than S; If, percent, f. 
years hut less than. 7. Of the remaining -JO per rent who have at- 
tended less than 6 years, many have completed' the 5-year normal 
course, others are 4-year high-school graduates. and a very few have 
attended less than 4 years. In 5 of If, schools, all the high-vlmo! ' 
teachers are college graduates, and in Only •_> does the per cent who arc 
college graduates fall below 50.' The 51 per cent of the teaeliers-who 
are college graduates include 177 individuals; 28 of them’ hare post 
.graduate. degrees and 5.1 have been resident postgraduate students- 
inany others, report attendance at sinmner schools. JCcnrly all the 
high-school teachers who hare attended college report that they have 
had one or more courses in education. Most of ihe teacher* begin 
mug service within the past three years are college graduates except 
some m commercial ami industrial departments. None should he ' 
cmph.yed in any. department who have had less than a college course 
of four years. In their college course they should have had at least 
10 semester hours of professional work in education. 

Tahiti 45 presents the foregoing .information in greater detail. 
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Tahi-e 40. — Number of teachers and size of ctaAscs in high -schools, 1915 -70, 
(From tables prepared by A. O. tfcal, hlgh-school University, of Ariiona] 
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* TIh' hit:h school is housed with rlnneuhtry m<h's:tu<l the school iseontliirUvl on tlio dcparlinciiCil |»Uo. 


-- rU me . — IVact ically nil of the Ari/.oim liigh-sehoni teachers 

had experience in teaching before coming to their present positions. 
Three per rent are teaching their first sch'K>l year, 1^ per cent their 
second, and So per cent their third or more thap their third. The 
teaching corps changes rapidly, for 117 per cent are teaching the first 
year in their present positions, per cent the second* year, and only 
per cent have held the same position for three years or ipore* 
(Tnniparali velv few have .heen 1 in their present positions more. than 
four years. As the committee views the high -school situation, in 
Arizona, the short tenure of teachers is an cleuyent of weakness. Tn 
seven high schools f»0 per cent of the touchers or more are now,* in 
three none has taught more than two years in the sainc schools. 

(in si.\-vi:.vit men school. 

Many citfy superintendents throughout the country haw, been re- ‘ 
organizing their schools on what is popularly known as the six-six 
plan— six years in the element ary -grades and six years in the high 
school,, the high school being divided into two divisions of three vears 
each, known as the junior and senior high school. In some cities the 
junior high school consists of only two grades, the seventh und eighth. 
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No real junior high schools have been organized in Arizona, in* 
the sense that a — 

Junior lilfrli Reboot Is nn orRanlzntlon <nf gnoles seven nnd eight or seven eight 
nnd nine, whether Doused with the senior high school or sopumtelv. to provide 
by various means for Individual differences, especially by an earller'lnl reduction /~ 
of prevocat tonal work or of subjects usually tatight In the high school. 

Iii Tucson, Winslow. Morenci, *nd Globe tlieV'mimar grades are 
lioused, in the same building as the high school aiul are conducted on 
the departmental plan. To organize junior high schools meeting the 
foregoing definitions in these cities would he comparatively easy, blit 
to introduce the junior high school into all the citjes in Arizona is 
not possible at present lieemise of a laek of building* ami equipment 
for junim high-school work. It is recommended that, as new build- 
ings are needed, the junior^ higli-selmol organization lie kept in mind 
Hisbee, which has been in need of more room for tlm clementnry 
grades, is now erecting buildings for two junior high schools. With 
the seventh nnd eighth grades removed to these buildings, there will 
he room enough in the old buildings to heconimodale the first six 
<rr;i«lt\s for scvtuhl years. . 

- . Tl,is l* ,!in "ell. V imitated in other cities where new hold- 

ings air needed. If a new high-srhool building is needed, the old 
high-sehool building cmihl he used for a junior high school' I n the 
t itles in which the seventh ami eighth grades are housed in (he sajno 
huihling with the high school only a slighj change in administration 
and in thb courses of study will t* necessary to convert them, to- 
gether with the nfnth grade, into a junior high school. One principal 
would then In- in charge of both theijunior and senior high schools 

I he introduction of a six-year high school is mnnended for 

several^ reasons, among which may he mentioned the saving of time. 

It has been repeatedly shown that American 'h,. vs and "iris at the 
age of l.Miiv two years behind those of Knropean countries ii, which 
the organization is different from the American form of organization 
. Some years ago the National Education Association appointed a . 
committee to report upon economy of time in education. This com- 
mittee reported in favor of a six-year elementary course and ,n six- 
yt*;ii’ Itijih-srlipol course. 1 * * % \ 

I ho National Kilueation Association is committed to the plan* ami 
State educational associations are indorsing it. 

A pupil should, during thet.Iirst six years of school, conic into 
possession of wlmt are called the “ tools of learning ’’—reading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic. After-lie has possession of the “tools” ho can 
take up some of the high-school subjects, ns a foreign language anil 
algebra, ns easily a*, he c an after eight years in the elementary grades. 

■Sw If. S. numui of Edm-atlon Ibillelln, N6. 38. AYowonuf of T(,„, 

fio», nml Ilullciln. 1913. No. 41. r* 
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The • "<> grades above the sixth are devoted largely to a ro|»etition 
of the subjects taught in the fifth uiul sixth praties. and present no 
new f nets that, ran l« used in the study of a foreign language if 
•taught naturally, or in the study of algebra or general science. 
Klenieiiiarv scieneo is just ns interesting to children in the seventh 
and eighth grades its it is to tlmse in the ninth or tenth. At the 
I ieginning. nf adolescence, the grammar |>eriod, the mind lie gin. s to 
ivai'li out after the new; it is the period when children liecoinc inter- 
ested in nature and want to learn about, its mysteries. U is a peda- 
gogical axiom that certain subjects are best, taught at certs in |>v rinds. 

Ai the hegi lining of the seventh grade the course of study can 
."‘■II dilfetv#hatod into two or three -vourM's — a college preparu- 
lory i-oiii-se. a general course, and a prevocational course. I ‘npils 
taking the college prepnnitory courses would go to college Utter 
e<|ui|i)K*d than they do now. The general course, should provide 
more spcoilically for those not expecting to go to college. Not 
many pupils taking the general course would Ik* barred from col- 
lege,' since the most progressive colleges aiv now 'permitting a wide 
laugr nf ehviixes tor entrance. I Imsi pursuing the vocational 
‘■‘•'■rse would U* pivpared to enter at once upon a life career, or if 
they decided to g.. n. an ongi.iocring college. they would be better 
prepared to take up the work. The four-year higli-«ehoo| indn.-i i.al 
con I’m* di«'s not prepare the. b.»v. as he should he prepared to la-gin 
real life, liy In-ginning this course in the .-cveuth grade with at 
least live hours a week for in<lu>t rial snbjeet.s. skill in operations 
could lie obtained during the junior high-school period, and the 
technical aspects during the senior high-school period. That is 
now jin|Missili|c. heeau-e much^if the work that might be done. in the 
seven! Ii and eighth grades must lie taken up as prevo. alional work 
in tin* lii*rh school. 

As pointed out in another pari of this report, the commercial 
course should he strengthened. If there were a six-year high school 
n six years' course could la* oUcivd in commercial subject.-?— not six 
years of bookkeeping, stenography, and lypcw riiing. hut six years in 
studying those subjects that would help take the, high-school graduate 
out of till* rliTtral class. 

In a six-year high school a pupil who is found to have no aptitude 
for ceil a in subjects or courses can be transferred .to uiiolhcr course 
before it. is too laid. The courses should not. lie so different that a 
pupil is forever doomed to follow' a certain course without possi- 
bility of transfer to another.. • 

In reply to a questionnaire, most superintendents who have or- 
ganized junior high schools say that the junior high school serves 
the following ends; Greater differentiation can he provided; transi- 
tion to* senior high school made easier; better teaching, methods are 

I - : X" ^ ■ V*: 
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navi; fits needs of slow-moving pupils;. bright pupil* „ re ojicmr- 
aged; more tl.on.ugI, work in subjects ordinarily taught in the l.igh 
s.hjv.l: vocational or |>n>vocational subjects can lie introduced 
callin'; pupsf^are retained loinypr in school. 

1 ho following diagram illustrate a plan on which many of the 
.\n;:onu schools could la* reorganized : ‘ ‘ 
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See, ion 6, ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ATTENDANCE. 

(a) (l:\sis ami K.MMII.I.MKNT. 

_ The success with which robm* enroll the children who should 
i , " Uul - U “ «*f their attendance, and the length of school 

i< i.»s a u* among the most important considerations i„ « study of the 
m ool sysloin of a -Mate. However ex, vl lent the educational advan! 
ng,s furnished, poor attendance leads to waste of opportunity and 
* ....H'.al extravagance. No State can M to rela" its cff«L '£ 
his direction u„ ,1 every child of actual school age is in aSmhnre , 
,Ia - v . schoo! ,s tai'plit, unless prevented by illness or other 
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attendance in Arizona for the ^receding three bienniums are stated 
in the table below. It shows That the number of children <J to *21 
years’ of age m increasing rapidly, that the enrollment is increasing 
more rapidly than the census, but that the average daily attendance 
is not keeping pint* with the inoivased enrollment. It is, howevcr t 
keeping up to the gensiis as is shown in the last column. 
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The legal School age in Arizona is from t» to *21 years.^ This chtsri- 
. Heat ion folhiws precedent in many oilier Slate: .and is used ehielly 
for the pm-jniM' of ap|'^>rl ir Stale money. It has little relation 
to the age of actual school attendance, since normal ehildrcn linidi 
/ the -high -school course at about IS or IP years of age. When high 
sclnai].' are not u it hm e«»n venieni reach, as in many part" of Ari/ou.i, 
few. chihlrcn attend >ch<«d after the age of la or lt». 

The figures given for enrollment in the above table an* undoubt- 
edly loo higli. Titov aiv taken fmm till* n*ports of th«* county super* 
.intetidciits to the Stale Mtperimendciit. They >h«»\v, fur instance. for 
lPio JU. an enrollment of Ml per cent of the school population IV lo 21 
Veai>' of age. "If thi* were correct, it would mean that pva«*Tica‘!ly 
nil of the eliihlren of actual m*)iou| age wen* tnmdlrd in ychoo), nme 
approximately 2U per rent of children between l» and 21 have com- 
• pleled elementary and high school courses or lutf'e passed I lie nor- 
mal age for completing them. 

According to the Federal census of 1010. Arizona .enr«*lle«l in 
school in that year M per cent of the population i» to 21 years -of age; 
This was a lower percentage than tha^ of any oilier western S.lute; 
I'tiili enrolled in tlie same year 70 per ecul of 1 lie eeiisiis. 

Table IS gives by counties the census to 21 the t*nrollment, mid 
attendance. 'l'h esc figures also are from the reports of the countv 
Miperinfendi*nls\for ItH 5—10. The percentage of nttendanct* to en- 
rol lineiit varies from .VI to S2, which emphasizes the probability of 
duplieiite enrollments arid other inaeeuraeies. It is of little value 
merely to enrol! children unless they- are required to attend regularly 
' throughout the term* An allowance of 10 per cent of the enrollment 
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ctiplit In rover all necessary absences duo to illness, bad wither, 
nn«l oilier unavoidable ransom 

I able 48 shows also (lie average daily attendance liased on the 
*• a . crape ininilH'i lielonpinR*' «s rv|»ortcd by the couulv sniH-rin- 
.tendenis ■ Ihc lip. rw are. however, of little sipiiili,;moe.«s then- is 
! »'“l MMI b'rui met h.ftbin Arizona of calclatinp the 
:.>.iv,»e number belonpinp, There should Ik*, of course, an-eslab- 
' , " ,t ' " nif, ’ r, " , .v followed in regard to the niii»l»r of davs 

> l.ildren :„v carried on the roll as “ Monpinp.*’ Visits to teaehem 
bow that some drop children from the mil after one .levs ahst-nee, 
..me after two, ami some wait three or mom dn\>\ Ofeotirse. tho 
"‘ w, ‘ r ,lavs l,K> "«"«• ■* carried on tj.e list of nwiiTlirrsliip. the higher 
l,M ' l"' r ' r "b , |re of average daily attemh.neevbaMal »n the average 
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I lie per. empire ..f men^v daily attendance. whether obtained on • 
a basis ,.f ibe number belonomj, „ f tl „. ll1l)l|]M . r ,. liru || ( , ( , is 

", ^-ept for purpose of comparing:' 

attendance unions school* or among enmities in which it is obtained 

... tbe sjune way. I, is of very little to slmw attend.-, nee as it is 

* mn pared with what it should In-, A few regular attendants hi ini; 

"|. the average in a sehonl in majority intend irivpilarlv, 

an. I a few very irnynlar altenda.its may lower the avera-m altemlanco 
... « sehonl m which the attendant of the majority is misonably 
flood, lilt* actual attendance of pupils who should he in school is 
shown approximately in Table 40, bhtninetl hy compntinp „ s arm,. . 
r«<el.V as possihlo with the datA available the average nundK*r of 
.lays at tended by all the children enrolled. Arizona has a minimum ‘ 
school term of 100 days m each district. In some counties tbe term 
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averages 180 days, but the actual number of days attended by the 
children enrolled varies from 93 in Santa Cruz County to 123 in 
Maricopa and Pima Counties. Throughout the State there is a 
difference of from two and one-half to four months between the num- 
ber of days school is taught and the actual number of days attended 
by the average pupil enrolled. So great a difference indicates that 
the compulsory education law is either misinterpreted or not prop- 
erly enforced. This law requires children to he. in school the full term, 
not pari of it. Aggregate attendance is the sum -of tin* number of 
days attended by all the pupils and is, therefore, dependent upon 
both the numlier in attendance and the length of time attended. The 
item is more significant in evaluating school attendance. than per- 
* cent age of average daijy attendance, because the average daily 
ntteiniAice is a secondary item, found by dividing the aggregate 
attendance by the number of days a school was in session. ‘‘Aggre- 
gate attendance” should l>e added to the reports now required in 
Arizona. 

Other items which should he added to the imports required from the 
county superintendents arc (1) number 6f defective children, ‘men- 
tally and physically, who are incapacitated for school or who* should 
be in special schools or classes. This could be gathered by teachers 
or census marshals as the data on blind and deaf arc now gathered, 
the inarslials to be. assisted by the comity physician when necessary; 
(*2) age-grade data for each district, which should be summarized 
by counties; (3) number completing eighth-grade and number enter- 
ing high school; (4) number of children between 8 and lfi who 
-did not attend school at all and the number who did not attend school 
regularly: (.*>) number of children G to 19 years of age, the ordinary 
school age. 

Taw.k 19 . — Length of term* and' nr* rage, number of days attended by eneh puyit 
* enrolled. 


A • :v*he. . 
Cn***ihc.., 
Cm-o-'ir.o. 

.. 

Cr.ih uii. 
O.VtlllMV 


■ Maricopa.. 
Wnhare.. 

*4Vujo.... 



1‘lnal '. 

•Santa Cni*. 
Yavapai... 
Ytima...;., 





Counties. 



Average number of days— 

School was. 
taught. 

Attended j 
hy each pti- 
I»U enrolled. 

N‘ol attend* 
1 ed by each 
i pupil ei>* 

rolled. 

162 

109 

&1 

176 

116 

59 

175 

111 

01 

1*) 

117 

63 

160 

117 

13 

*.175 

113 

* 62 

ISO 

123 

-.67 

165 

100 

66 

160 

118 

42 

ISO 

123 

57 

ISO 

110 

* 70 

170 

93 

. 77 

’ 170 

107 

63 

- 160 

104 

M 
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• (b) attendance in city sciiooie. 

When average daily school attendance in the cities of Arizona 
. is compared with the enrollment, it appears that attendance is jwor. 
J>nta collected m five cities to show distribution of attendance for 
the s<h°ol jear 19I..-1C show that 12 per cent attended less than 
ol days, 10 per cent from 50 to 100 days, 30 per cent from 100 to 

1 . f ; l>s -. i y. ul 4 * P er ce,,t n '°ro »h«n 150 days. When the fact is 
considered that the population in these Arizona cities shifts raj, idly, 

'• ' S "°f 85 ha<? as ^ «*•*»». In one city, for instance, 

, , ! ro,,n,cn f for «>« 3«»r 1015-16 was 6.08 and the average daily 
ance only 302. In that city 111 pupils moved aw„v from the 

n l l.r,T I y °* T 'u ef * ‘° ° n,Pr privnte s<-hoo,s ’ 7 went to work,' 

, V , 11 for '“'sceHaneous reasons, making a total of 144 leaving 
m-IkmI during the year. In another city enrolling 1,653 pupils di.riiig 
the y ear the average daily attendance was 1,242; 1H8 moved from tho 
' ,,urm 8 ,he W 1(5 wnt.to work, and 89 left for miscellaneous 
reasons: A number of children without doubt moved into these 
cities and entered school after the beginning of the term. It would 
>e mi air to the cities of Arizona, therefore, to compare their school 
at tendance statistics with those of older communities whose popula- 
tion is more nearly stationary. 

Only comparatively few cities could furnish definite data to show 
the mimlHT of .children of compulsory School age not in school. The 
school census as taken in Arizona is of little assistance for this pur- ; 

1 - so. It is taken usually in January. The attendance officer in each 
city should take the school census in August dr the 1st of September 
I cad, year, and lie should keep a continuous census record hv addin" 
the names of children who have moved into the city and dropping 
the names of those who have moved away. With such a if cord 
children not in school can he easily,- located, whether in private 
schools, sit hon if, or at work. 

(c) COM PULSORY ATTENDANCE. 

I he compulsory school age in Arizona is 6 to 16 years, unless the 
child has completed the elementary school before that age, when he 
may leave at 14. Eleven county superintendents report that -it is 
. en ^ rcu<J; tl,,ee wported 'that it is partially enforced. A com- 
parison of the -number of days attended to the days taught (Table 
4. ) does not verify tho statement of the 11. The large enrollment 
compared to average daily attendance also indicates laxity, in the , 
enforcement -of the true intent of the law. If % enrollment is , 
coriect, it indicates that children are forced to enrofrlhr school but 
not to attend regularly. The law itself does not specifically state 
how much absence causes violation bf its regulations, and there is 

i'iv' 
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no-legal interpretation in regard to it. Children may be and often 
' are absent several" days without cause before an investigation is be- 
gun. v Some counties do not have truancy officers or do not report 
-any. and the sheriff in some counties appears to be too busy to give 
proper attention to attendance irregularities. Wien the entire en- 
forcement of the compulsory law is left to school directors, it becomes 
too localized to be efficient. If teachers were required to investigate 
; daily absences and report to the truant officer, better results would 1 
be obtained. It would al$o add to the beneficial effects of the law 
► to include a clause compelling children between 14 and 16 who have 
finished the elementary school either to attend a high school when 
- • one is accessible or be engaged in useful employment at home or in 
some industry. 

. (d) retardation and elimination. 

Scope of the study.— An important factor in the consideration of 
the efficiency of a school system is the progress of children through 
the f various grades, especially in the elementary school. One is im- 
pressed in nearly all Arizona schools with the number of apparently 
overage children in the lower grades. In order to ascertain the 
number and percentage of children underage, normal, and overage 
. for their respective grades, data were, collected in 12 of the city 
school systems, including approximately 16,000 children, *and from 
354 classrooms in-schools outside of cities with special superintend- 
ents, including about 0,000 children, which is approximately 40 per 
cent of the enrollment in rural schools. Since the elementary school 
• course of staidy is eight years in length, the normal child entering at 6 
years of age and making one grade eacli year completes the course 
at 14 ; one entering at 7 should complete the course at 15. In the com- 
pilation of the data, therefore, children of the first grade 6 and 7 
years of age are considered normal; all 8 years of age and over, over- 
age. In the. second.gradc children under 7 years of age arc consid- 
ered underage; all 7 and 8 years of age, normal; and all 9 or more . 
years of ngej overage ;«nnd so on throughout the grades, allowing two 
years for the normal age, or nine years for completion of the elemen- 
tary school course. This is a most liberal allowance for normality 
w hen the fact is taken into consideration that the ages are taken as 
of September 1 instead of Juno 1. A child^faay fail and repeat a 
year's work and still be classed as normal. . 

A complete study of retardation includes not alone the age of 
v pupils hi each gradej but also the number making slow progress and 
flie number making rapid progress through the course, aside from the 
age; consideration. Cumulative data are. not kept in Arizona schools, 
and* information concerning progress through grades in* preceding 
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j-eare is not available except in a. few cases; Statistics reported'in- 
elude only the relation between the children’s age and thegrade in 
winch they are enrolled ; they do not show all iff fact! A ^ Id 
for h,s.grade may still make normal or even rapid progrei tf l 
he retardation of that pupil should not be chared £ the schoolW 
css the school authorities fail to enforce the compulsory attendance 
la . Ecen without tables to show progress in the grades regardless 
of ho ago, t )e data collected showing the number and percentage of ■ 
i dren underage, normal, and overage for their respective grades 
a c significant and worthy the serious consideration of superintend- 

“r’ ftn( V eaChCI T' Thc fo,Iowin ff t*Wes show this for 
each of 12 Arizona cities, and thc same data for thc counties, includ- 
nig schools outside of cities with special superintendents. 

Tables .,0 and 51 show the number of children who are underage 

:;,;r; a o? n : 1 n , nd .° vcra ^ * he 12 Ariz ° na ^ anj 

data for 22 small cities in the United States submitted for thc pur- 
pose of comparison. In both cases data were gathered at the same 
I nue of the year anil iij the same way. * * - 

J ,b ' es . 52 nn<153 show ‘lata of thc same kind for the schools out- 
e.dc of Cities with special superintendents in thc 14 counties of Ari- 
zona and in 20 counties of Colorado; the ebunties selected in order 
from an alphabetical arrangement. The data were collected at the 
same time and m the same way in both cases. 

Table SO .-Ape-gmic duta for 12 Arizona cities, October, IQIQ. 


Cities. 


JUsW.... 
Clifton.... 
l>oin»las.. 
Ktapiuff.. 
CloUe. . . . 

Mrs a 

Nogales... 

I'linenlx.. 

Prescott.. 

Trm|»e..., 

Tucson..., 

Winslow.. 


Total. 


17777*— 18 8 


Number of children. 


Undos Nor- 
age- mal. 


110 

50 

79 

15 

55 

41 

25 

217 

40 

19 

93 

79 


1,344 

501 

1,18ft 

145 

795 

442 

189 

1,672 

299 

203 

1,302 

309 


Over 

age. 


823 j 8,340 
1 Average 


749 

703 

1,309 

,100 

432 

208 

417 

921 

100 

160 

1,705 

188 


Total. 


Percentage. 


Under 

age. 


Nor- 

mal. 


2,203 

1,254 

1,033 

280 

1,282 

691 

031 

2,710 

499 

382 

3,100 

636’ 


7,112 16,281 


61 

40 

45 

50 

62 

04 

30 

. « 
60 

*2 

58 

TsTi 


Over 

age. 


34 

56 

52 

38 

34 

30 

65 

34 

32 

42 

.55 

29 
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Taui.e 51. Agc-gradc data for 22 cities of .5,000 population or under gathered 
at about the same time as those for Arizona, October, t9't6 . ' 


,. Cities and States. 

4 

Number of children. 

Percentage. 

Under 

age. 

Nor- 

mal. 

Over 

age. 

Total. 

Under 

age. 

Nor- 

mal. 

Over 

age. 

Alma, Mich 


346 

413 

371 

iso 

56S 

n 



'Attica, I nd . 

Ballinger, Tex 

. . X> 

: ’ s 

(.to 

343 

ms 

725 

V 

0 

l 

61 

73 

62 

33 

21 

\ 

Clinton, 4lo „ 

Clovis, N. Mex......; ’ ’ . \ . 

.*> 

I . 7U 
1 ;ts 

21 S 
4119. 
46> 
605 
41(0 

m 

274 

291 

JK 

276 

272 

1 * 

1 176 

Kk) 

360 

7.11 

CitiH 

l 

40 

. no 
00 

. .'.9 
‘ 21 
21 
20 
11 
14 
20 
21 

Dartmouth, Mass.. ... 

Englewood, C olo \ 

Fulton. Kv * 

i • old field, Nev * 

llar\-anl. Ill 

! «7 

1 7s 

* .to 

29 

! 

| 22 

| IP 

! r ‘> 

1 202 

2 is 
•1*9 
72 
101 
SI 

940 

607 

;u>4 

40S 

4111 

. 10 
12 
n 
7 

7o 

64 

73 

70 

C7 

Highland I'ark, HI „.* 

(SI 

*VJ 1 


7-1 

'Marion, Iowa 

Owegn, N. Y [ . | 

1 Tosuect Park, N . J ... ! .[.”!!!” ! ] .* ! . ! " ' * * 

153 

111 

56 

Oil 

4ti2 

5(0 

3 

13 

3S 

74 

!m 

14 
21 
21 
ft 1 

Itawlins, \Vyo 

JN Lake, Mont " 

Ridgefield. Coin! 

IS 

! - 22 
i 64 

:w.» 

1,043 

;r.'s 

521 

i:n 

7i*> 

iki’J | 

09 

19 

. 120 
217 

93 

110 * 

1 ?<J « 

3yt» 

1.0S4 

.11 7 

f ( 

2 
1 V 

7S 

96 

It 

17 

2 

^ 31 

:i 6 

Kushvillc) Ind 

Swan ton, Yt.... . 

Two llarl»ors. Minn 

! 32 

:ii 

t im 

m 

217 

1.016 | 
SI 2 1 

I.F 

, 4 

1 12 
il 

63 

.65 

*52 

Wcllsbnrg, W. Va 

1 til 

i 

/(» 

13 

23 


f 1 4 * 


h 

70 

Total 

. , , 1 

, M,T j 

9,390 j 


pv,.;. 

i ‘ S 

* 69 j 



1 Average. 






Taui.e 52. — .1 '/<*// rade-data for .1 rhonn schools. not inrlndintj 
- . in Table 50. 

12 cities 


1 

N uni U r oi children. 

Percentage, 

Counties. 

Cnder 

age. 

Nor- 

mal. 

Over j 
age. ,| 

| Total. 

Under ■ 
age. . 

i 

■Nor- ■' 
itial. j 

i 

i 

•river 

ago. 

Apache j 

Cochise 

Coconino .* " ; 1 

T ‘ " 

s 

. fit* 

4| 

1SS 
’ 53.1 

SO 

221 

572 

tis. 

420 

1 , 11*0 

— 9 

2 ! 
6 [ 

41 

4’* 

il 
1 1 




J** 4 

f* 

51 

41 

Cralmtn ... 

61 

‘559 

101 

410 

2 W 
1 on 

3 

54 

42 

rirecnlee 

Maricopa . / . . * * * T 

21 

190 

21 

2(1 

3d 

(69 

1 . 2 J 2 t 

251 

7.M 

ifUii 

1 f» 
2 lilt 

6 

.54 

3S 

fS 

39 

16 

Mohave 

Navajo ! 1 [ 

Pima...... 

124 | 
itsi 
'405 

71 

.321 

433 

'am 

722 

10 

3 i 

iU 

50 

52 

31 

34 

n 

Pinnl...! "**■“• 

ij 

74 

.122 

ri 1 
ont 

4 

A 

40 

5tr 

Santa Cniz 

2 S 

47 

57 

177 

25s 

,‘Wi 

*to 
iu }■ 

4 

E 

t 36 

l‘i 

61 

Yavapai 

1 91 

♦ F t l| 

4 $h 

a 

a i 

HO 

'Yuma 

155 ! 

97 

qihi 

. ® 

54 

3s 




UVJ 

i 

50 

% 

31 

i Total 

600 


1 ufti i 

9 040 i 

1 A 1 




4, 4S7 | 

pM 1 

’ 1 

6 1 

1 40 

1 41 


■ Average. 
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• v . Total 

. i\ty*iwo count jus (schools outside of cities').'.! 

' .,tzrn;' °!. U,C Ari “" , \ <*“» "Mi lliose ,n Mliei site 

rrr 

;;;■ f- nt,es ° r c « u,Ui ^ *»«* « of the 12 cities and 11 of the 14 counties 
f<)Ml a ! e,y t . ,,f?l ‘ r f‘ e of retart,a,ion - A comparison bf the figures^ 
-iveu'in Tn’l.l^f |V Izona Si' e » •» Tabletf&with those for Colornd/^ 
hctler - 1 ^ s ,ows t,,at Colorado counties are'almost uniformly 

Ih-tween Arizona city schools and the schools outside ’the cities 
c l.tforcnce .s, on the whole, negligible. There is a slightly Idg er 

’ ,,M ; rt,0 ° T '' ape a,Ul OVor ^ in tl,e «-hools of the rural elrn- * 
unt.es and a owor rate of normality. The difference may be due 

he 0 T 8 S ^ mat ! C ffh * din * of ri >™l schools. It is probable that 
rowl cond,t,0 "f ,n this respect do not vary materially. A sun 
">:>r\is given in Table 54, / y su “* 

y — ■«» «: — a J ®«~ mc, ' 


12 ArUooft ckifa 

pother 

f-JvV 1 * 0 ?® nu * 1 *0*10011. mu mm*' 

W Colorado counties......... " 


Total 
number of 
chUdran. 


IS, 527 
9,040 
90,379 


Per amt 
under 
•ge, 


Per cent 
normal. 


Per cent 
overage. 


44 

» 

■43 

ti 


v 

r ’ 1 
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The problem . — The seriousness of retardation is concerned chiefly 
with the results to the child himself, the educational loss to the\ State, 
and the financial loss which comes from the added expense of repeat- 
ing grades. # Of these the first two arc of the most importance. The 
child becomes discouraged and leaves school at an ehrly age, while 
the State loses the possibility of adding to its population a ti educated 
citizen. 

Children who leave school at the close of the. first, second, or third 

% 7,1 

year of school miss the larger part of the education which the State 

provides for its children, and they do not receive the minimhm 

amount which is bv general agreement considered necessary as » 

preparation for intelligent citizenship. Many of these children have 

not advanced far enough to acquire the permanent habits which the 

school aims to inculcate, and the training gained in so short a time 

can not be sufficient for ordinary needs. . The education is not com- * 

* • / 

-prehensivc enough, and the school impressions arc superficial. The 
children as well as the State lose through the faihm?*t)f the children 
ta make full hse of what is freely offered. 

The cost of repeating grades is an important consideration. The 
relation between cost and the percentage of repeaters is approxi-* 
matelyMirect; that is, if 10 per cent of the pupils enrolled are re- 
penting, the added cost is 10 per cent of the total cost of the ’system. 
An accurate estimate of added cost can not be made from data 
available for Arizona because the overage children are not all re- 
peaters; many, particularly Mexicans, enter school at an advanced 
age. However, -from' the- studies made it is evident that the usual 
close relation between overage and retardation exists in Arizona. 
Further evidence that this is true is found in the figures ou promo- a 
tion in Table 05 . The majority of those given in the tables (50 to 53 ) 
as overage children are really retarded children, and* their education 
is costing the State annually far more than would be* necessary if 
special classes aHfl special teachers were provided for them. 

The injury of retardation is not confined to the cost nor to the fact 
that the children leave school early and are therefore deprived of an 
education. While they do remain in school the instructio n not 
adapted to their abilities. They do not, therefore, receive fulFWhefit 
from the time which they devote to school, and since they are im- 
properly classified, they are a burden to the teacher and a handicap 
to the pupils who are. making normal progress. Tins erroneous 
classification means that the teacher is obliged either to neglect the 
backward children or to devote to them the time needed for the 
'proper advancement of the bright children. This is more disastrous 
in rural gchools where individual help is a greater tax on a teacher 
already burdened with far too many classes* The school should be 

'• * • . V* ■■•*- ■ 


^ r " v - * v’ ^ ^ V *‘ V 
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SO organized that no group of children need be sacrificed for the 
education of another group. 

hxecsHve retardation .— Retardation is not so serious if confined to 
(ho lower grades and children are not more than two ye are ov"r«I 
The schools of Arizona, however, hove many children three yern 
or more overage: (See Tables 55, 56, and 58.) Studies made in 5h" 
Citus indicate that a high iierceijtagc of those retarded three vears 
^ar niore are mentally defective. Proper provision for such children 

not v't ma ; ? n /- ir r gh spccial or 'nations, a prevision 

r t.ii; ntl P I W Z ° n!l t0 tfhV PXtCnt ' £ ,>0cial cl,, ^ s would- 
‘ in school many overage children who now drop out because 

. rmZ-XTV*. 0 nt ? d Ch,SSeS with ^».n,nch younge* 
mii the j . The total number overage three or more venrs is o 576 nr 

|,or " nt ° f the chi,(lr<?n enrolled in the 12 cities, and 1.394 or 15 
l»er cent of the total num her reported in the other schools from’whidi 
-lata were obtained. Tabic 57 shows the proportion of voting, norma \ 
and overage by grades in the 12 Arizona cities. It imUcates Zt Tie 
ou rage problem is greatest in the fifth grade and rapidly diminishes 
" . f a<1(>s nnJ school. This is about the cade nt 

« d2 T C S"l" ,t V l ' e compulsory „ge limit and drop 
retarded ZL ” sho ^. t,ie "«*»«*•■ and proportion. of children : 
r„ m ° rC yCnrS ln cach grad « in ‘he 12 cities. It.will 1 
1 'V? that the i re are comparatively few three years or more over- 

tlm ‘" , ,e . SC ™? 1 ,"! ",i V ' sh ! h gra<1 °^ ; in facf > «fter the fourth grade 
: , J !^. n agc of clnhlren three or more years overage rapidly dimin- 
■ hes. The excessive retardation in Arizona schools is hot confined to 
<lu Mexican population; figures are given in a later table. . - * 

™" K S5 ~ T,IC " U "' hrr TcoKnuUHr” ” f rhi "' rrn nrrntK HI V for one 

« tro > ana three or more years. ' 


r 

Cities. 

T 1 

One year. 

T wo years. , ~ 

Three years or more. 

Number. 

Per cent. 

Number. 

Per cent. 

Number. 

Per cent. 

Hishee 

m 

217 

‘4S4 

47 

200 

m 

124 

450 

00 

62 

m 

• 50 

18 

17 

19 

19 
16 
15 

20 

17 

18 
15 
15 
11 

206 

189 

331 

23 

116 

68 

98 

260 

46 

41 

455 

39. 

8 

15 
13 
9 
9 
9 

16 
9 
9 

11 
. 14 
8 

. ■ 

8 
24 
, 19 

8 

9 

.6 

29 

8 

5 

14 

26 

10 

. 1 'nutrias *%* >**•• 

' Hnsstatl... . •>**• 

Mesa.:::;;;:;***' :** 

Nogales. t 

Phoenix 

Prescott 

T ucson 

'Vi 1 . J 

, .. '• * .. • 
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Taui.k 5C . — The number ant / proportion of. children orcrape in Arizona school* 

outside of cities. 


Counties. 

One year. 

, Two yean. 

Three years or more. 

i 

Number. 

! „ 1 

| rerieni. ; 

! i 

; Nuin!*er. 

1 1 

1 

j IVr cent. 

NiimlH'r.j 

: IVrcenl. 

i 

A jioche 

• w 


! «! 

11 

7s 

19 

4 'ortljtt* 

'Hi 

la 

14<> 

; 12 

510 

IS 

(*<MT)iijno : 

M 

22 

!*,* : 

1 12 

13 1 

1 9 

- • 

i.nmaut 

37 

» l> 


12 J 

3< ; 


IT! 1 
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TaiiIjK 57 . — Proportion youny, normal, and orer aye, by t/raih <, in 12 Arizona 

cities. ^ 
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Taiu.k TtS.—The number and per rent of children .1 or more years uicr aye in . 
each yrtide in Ari:nna titits. 
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Age range . — The range of ages of children in the Arizona city 
schools is shown in Table 59. The variation in the first grade is from 
5 or G to 15 or 1G years in several cities. The variation is highest 
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Table 60 .— X umber enrolled in each grade for firry 100 enrolled in (he first 

grade. * 
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T mu e in. — Holding jiotrer of I f citg sehot^s as e*nn part'd edh S, ollut' 
citie s \umlur of <hildc< u uj.eath age for eccnj JO(j «ir foots old. 
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Contributory romltf tons . — The tables suggest (lie very pertinent 
questions, why is there so much retardation in the eioineidnry prudes, 
anil why are so few children enrolled in the upper prudes? It is esti- 
mated bv*schooI oiliciuls tliui in the majority of the 12 cities men- 
tioned half the children enrolled are Mexicans. Some of the retarda- 
tion is undoubtedly due to the presence of those children, niUnv of 
whom have but recently come to the Tinted States. Few of them, 
regardless of ape, have attended school at all .or more than a few 
months, and even these are handicapped by a lack of knowledge of 
the English lanpuape. It is probable also that conditions iii tin* 
border cities were abnormal when the data were collected, owinp to 
the larpe number of refugees in those cities. * 

In order to determine the number of Mexican and of American 
children enrolled and the effect of the presence of Mexicans on the 
statistics of retardatii^i, separate data were collected in three cities. 
The results are shown -in Table 62. The figures for these cities show 
that while the number of Mexican children- overage. is cxeessiVo, the 
rate among American children is' also high 'except in one city— 
Tempo— where it is unusually low. jTfaese facts and the observa- 
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Jions made indicate that the presence of Mexican children increases 
the amount of retardation but does not account for all of it. 

Taiiu: «2.— .t<7r grndr dal a. ho nationality, from three citi,;, 
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M‘. S. JiiU'Mij of 1,1 Unit. No 19J , 

A study of the comlitions set forth in this section shows that, lie- 
<«e the Arizona schools can reach adequate efficiency, it will be 
nc, e.ssarv for them to take steps to lower the high rate of retardation 
n.Monjr American as well as among Mexican children; to pet more 
o,ipn < hildren into the upper prades; and to give all children 
Ann ricair and foreign. who liecniise of unavoidable reasons will drop 
out of sdurnl before reaching the upjKT prades and hiph school, the 
° '' °! ‘ (lM * " 'll be niost helpful to them as a preparation for 
e went liyinp. <df the causes possibly contribmmp to the high per- 
rentage of retardate,,, a few are discussed here and remedies 'ug- 

sl oo/l' M° y ° r /'°" n,v <an '« of "II of them, but each 

d mid take some steps toward remedying existing comlitions. A 

f< » cities have begun to attack these problems serioiLsIy. 

n<l railed rootm.—M Clifton the sit|>crintendcnt has organized a 
special room for average children, so'that a child 12 or.lffycars of 
[ ,ot P' ac <?‘l ,n "first-grade ro7m with children 6 year] of age 

a Th‘ " T . ,mVe **** tbrw or four gradS 

yeir. The superintendent, summarizing its value,, says: 

o,,mIhle\u!'ZL ‘nor on P " !° nr ! pret ' ,a,e Ule ""Meet matter of which he U 
^ encumber the clAssroom of tli6 jrouitj^r itcoud tii« 

•» m prop., t „ 4 . LIZ.S, 






■ Jj' 







<3 1 It wives tho humiliation of o>n»n<irison of older with younger itiul more 
mlvam'iNl children. Tho.V urv treated n* ywfmj; men and women and their 
work n*Mnm* lUtndty. <41 Kaoh pupil it* required to do Mm own work In 
tlm ungraded chi*s, and hit* growth is m«*asufW |*y the amount of effort 
ex paid* 'll. 

i he* plan of providing special rooms for retarded children is 
curried on siuvc^xfnlly in nearly all lar^o cities in tin 1 emintrv. 

r* nfiiitiun of « atn«< .< — In pmcticnlh all cities in Arizona ami 
in "hided schools large enough to make the adjustments, the non- 
Knglisl i -spea king children arc segregated for the fird two. three, or 
four "hides. 'I his is a step in the right direction, particularly for 
those over age, hut is of little help if the same coinx* and methods . 

nro followed as for Kngiish speaking tmrund children, Not much | 

lias been done to differentiate the courses, textbooks. and indlnMs, 

Kew of the noi\»-Knglish-sjH*aking children gel lievond the lifth 
pule. Many tin not aduiio* beyond the third. They Are tint of 
ts'hool at (he age of 11 or It; with scarcely the ability to read and 
with no practical work in manual (raining, gardening. conking, or 
H'wing. In view of these facts a nnirse of study should lie prepare*! ' 
^h«»se main features arc Knglish. practical problems in arithmetic, 
und- prvvocaiiunal work. The morse* in handwork should not Ik* 
deferred until the lifth and sixth grades If thev arc. many clol 
drin have ho opportunity to enter them. As early 41s po sihle each '! 
cite sin mid provide piv\ *»rat ionul course* in trade preparation, .man- 
ual training. c<«»Ain^. ami M-winir, for all rliiMnu or ]| umin of 
age not, in the sixth or seventh grade. Ihrsr diililivn will, With an 
occasional exception, drop out lif school at the age of Mh when iho 
Compulsory -attendance law no longer holds them. Approximately 
ludf time shouhl he devoted to regular classroom work, half to huml- 
work. If some Mich courses were offered, the eh i hi am who drop 
o\M of school before completing (he seventh ami eiglitli grades would 
he much better equipped to .take their places among (ho wage earners ; 

of the community than wnen kept upon abstract work only indirectly 
related to the work of the worhl. 

Ibis reeoinmetnlation applies only to norm d children overage for 
their grade, special pruv ision should he made for snhuuTiiuvl children* 

They should not be in the regular classes with nonnal children; 
nor should they be in the special classes recommended turnover 
age children of normal ability. If either backward or subnormal 
children are kept in a regular class, much of the time, that the teacher 
should give to bright and normal children will he given to the back- 
ward, or else they will be entirely neglected. Studies made in other 
cities slyow that usually 2 of 3 per cent of the total number of chil- 
dren in any school system are subnormal The proportion is probably 
about the same in Arizotm. Fighrcs are given earlier in this report 
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p. 43). Some of them should lie in special classes for backward 
children, and others should Ik- placed it, an iastitution 

and number of cW.-Overla^ elates an, direct rontrib... 
. :; . v causes to .vlanlat.on The number of pupils should not exceed 
• --r -M chi d.cn. l;dde U shows the sire of eh,*** in the elementary 

° f U> w “ « «"«»• pmiHirtim, of tie- 
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" ‘ K ’ un,lir . fi " cl ' n*nd,ti,«,s. Certain children needing* 

.end help can not receive it, and eminently fail to |* promote.) 
nunilwi of cities .m> now planning ■««> erect new buildings. When 
,K ,f " ot ,K ‘ fo,v - |»«»vision should be made for the «wi«l 

• «»W. «,» win In 

i),. . h , sms ill he lower grades to normal size. When it docs not 
itjtliiittiial Wmclurs slioiiltl U* viipipnl. ' f 
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nations daily; 14 per cent, ...ore than «0 recitations. When a 
.••uher conducts 2., recitations daily, the average time given each 
S in a X hool day of ,» hours (allowinp for noons and recesses) is 
- minutes; for 30 recitations only 10 minutes c*n be given. A 15- 
i..mutc recitation period is tooshort for any but the primary grades'* 
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EDUCATIOKXL CONDITIONS in ARIZONA, 
Table 64 .— dne tcachcr schools. 
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4 

7 

9 

7 

0 

Yuma 

17 

0 

2 

8 

1 

2 

1 

2 

o 

1 

1 

0 

2 

1 

4 

4 

2 

*2 

0 

1 

6 

4 

2 

2 

Total 

258 

3 

28 

70 

62 

38 1 10 

16 

10 

12 

4 

9 

15 

38 

56 

42 

45 

47 

2 J 

25 

59 

73 

51 

33 

.Per cent 

80 

1 

"1 

i*7 (24 

“1 

7 

6 

4 

6 

2 

4 

6 

15 

22 

16 

17 

18 

*1 

10 

24 

30 

21 

14 


Grouping. — The problem of retardation in city systems could be 
solved in part if teachers, especially in. the first two or three grades, 
were required to divide their rooms into groups. In some schools 
all the children in the first grade have practically tbc same work; in 
others there arc two groups in the first grade. It is impossible to 
hold 40 first grade children to the same work. The slow-moving 
ones should 'be in one group, a faster set in another group, and so on 
until at least three groups have been formed. If there are two first 
glides in a building, six or seven groups can be formed, so that there 
will soon be an interval of only about a month or two between two 
groups. A backward child will not then be held until the end of a 
term and.be required to repeat a year’s work. lie can be dropped 
behind to the next lower group when he shows that he can not keep 
up with his group; and if a child shows special ability he can bo 
advanced to the next higher group. If this plan is continued 
throughout the'course, in a few years many of the bright children 
will be a grade ahead and none of the slow-moving ones will have 
-been required to repeat an extra year’s work. This suggestion, of 
course, applies principally to large graded schools, preferably those 
having one grade to a teacher. In rural schools an entirely different 
: organization' is necessary, providing among other things for combi- 
nation and alternation of 'classes. 

m ICindergarteri^.^^ini^rgVivX^ns are reported from only six cities 
of Arizona, The superintendents in charge of these* as well as others 
who have made careful studies of the subsequent progress of: kinder* 
«garten ; children through the grades, report that those with kinder- 
garten training have an advantage over those without such training. 
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This is especially true of children who must learn the English- 
language. A child entering the kindergarten at 5 years of age usu- 
ally gams sufficient command of English:# take up the work of the 
first grade before he enters it . e 

\ 

' (E) PROMOTION. 

Table 65 shows the promotion rate by grades for 12 Arizona cities. 

I lie late in a but two cases is low, especially in the first and third 
f‘ >d - CS - 1,1 aU Cltl * s differs widely in the different grades. It is 
. iflicult to account for this except by assuming that the work of the 
different grades is not equally suited to the ability of the children 
enrolled in them. There may be something wrong either in the 

ZZZu ° T t ln thC meth0d of ffr " din «- 11 is to account 
for the high rate of nonpromotion in the first grade. 

Tabu: iO.-Fnportions of pupils promoted June, 1916 , by grades and cities. . 


Grades. 


Average. 


Noga- 

Fes. 

Mesa. 

Pres- 

cott. 

Phoe- 

nix. 

. Tuc- 
son. 

Wins- 

low. 

Globe. 

Flag- 

staff. 

Per et. 
57 

74 

75 

.[ 8i 

83 
72 
80 
78 

Ter et. 
77 
92 
80 
S3 

97 
88 

98 
85 

Per et. 
75 

74 
. '84 

79 

63 

75 
92 
77 | 

Per et, 

84 
91 
91 
88 
84 
9i 
88 
. 83 

Perd. 

81 

79 

80 
83 

rt 

. 83 

97 

80 

Peret. 
98 
. 95 
85 
97 

96 

97 
100 
100 

Peret. 

* 66 

87 
90 
85 
94 

■ 88 I 

88 
89 

Peret. 

65 

86 

91 

87 

88 
91 

. *100 
100 

60 

88 

79 j 80 

83 

* 

83 | 83* 


Aver- 

age. 


Per d. 

n 

87 

88 
88 
87 
81 
82 
83* 


87 


A low promotion rate means much retardation. The average for 
the cities given in the foregoing table is raised by two cities in which 

* lsrea * lve,y h,g J‘- Usin « this avera 6 e > 87 per cent, for 1,000 
nst g, nde children, only 790. pass the first grade; of the 790, but 

° ! P *Z 'f S , eC ° nd ’ “ nd 80 on until at,the end of the eighth grade 
only . 360 of the 1,000 children complete tho course in eight years. 
W ith a promotion rate of 80 per cent, only 168. children of the 1,000 
entering the first grade complete the eighth within the allotted time. 

onplfin '» P « POrt, ° n *u f “ C,aSS Si -°’ lld be Promoted is not a settled 
question.! Some authorities assert that nonpromotiori greater than 

»,?nt ?® nt , ls fi e ! tGes81 ’ “•* Theoretically, no child should fail, even one 
nentally deficient. He should be kept going ahead at the rate suited 
o his capacity and not be required to repeat 9 year’s work. To reach 
•■ i 1 -! de v aim of every superintendent. If 20 per cent' 1 

®. f l ^ e c > ,a ** n *»?» something , is wtokg yvith thb ; ^urae' of ktiidy, ' 
the teaching, pr the supervisio n. Only 2 or 8 per cent of the children " 

**?***»* “»»«•. Prepared t», U* Butte .urn* 

*(j \ -v : v V.'; ’ f. .* ■'/. ; yy. \ \ 
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in & school system are mentally deficient. The only other reason * 
for a pupil’s failure for which the school is not responsible is illness, 
arid even in that the school is at fault if the ventilation is poor, if 
there is no health inspector, and if no school nurse is employed to 
help prevent sickness. The claim that a child fails because he is lazy 
is an acknowledgment that the teaching is not good enough to reach" 
tne lazy child. In the end the school must be held responsible for 
the failures and consequently for retardation and elimination. It 
is true that some of the retardation in Arizona Is due to the fact that 
people move frequently from city to city. This cause can not bo 
ascribed to the schools. Special care, however, should be taken,, 
when this condition exists, to place the child properly when he enters ; 

a new system. In some cases it is customary to place the children in 
lower grades without giving due attention to their abilities. 

Retardation would be diminished if summer schools were estab- 
lished in all cities in which climatic conditions permit. According 
to the average promotion rate of 12 Arizona cities, for each 100 1 

children enrolled Ln a grade, 13 fail, or 104 for the eight grades if 
enrollment were 400 in each. A city in which there are 100 or more 
failures would save ultimately through the establishment of a sum- 
mer school. A six- weeks term would enable many of those who 
failed to continue with their classes the next year. Dala at .hand 
from several hundred city schools show that from 75 to 00 per cent 
of the pupils who fail at the' end of the term in June and take a 
summer course are* 'promoted. Three cities in Arizona— Ilisbee, 
Douglas, and Globe— report summer schools. In Ilisbee and Globe . 
the summer school is for all children ‘in all grades from one to | 

eight; in Douglas for those who have failed in grades from five to 
eight. -All three cities report excellent results. At present it may 
not be possible for all cities in Arizona to maintain schools for 11 
months in each year, but in those cities in which. the summer months 
are not extremely hot the organization of six-weeks summer schools 
for children who fail in one or two subjects would enable the over- 
age children 'to complete more of the higher grades before they 
reach the compulsory age limit, and would enable some children to j 
complete the eight-year course in less than eight years. 

The cost of maintaining a summer school is insignificant compared 
to the educational gain. If 100 children fail, repeating one year 
would mean double cost for them. If the cost per pupil in the ele- 
mentary schools is $40 a year, $2,000 will be required to take 100 
pupils over a half year the second, time. If 50 of the 100 pupils atr 
'tend ix^mer " . Koo : and 30 are promoted; $600 is paVed. A summer 
term 6f six .weeksHkttended by 50 pupils could maintained for 
much leas than $600. . 
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SSJ WT.W 1 . 8 S’ r ,? "? iMt in Which *>»"« *«Mh 

mlliiw .boot 2 a» ohiH™ b T? ei » d ' s f “ r »»• "ty eh. 

—■k :S2r«£“s * * *• — 

T ‘“ - * 


I 

' 

!• ’’" * ‘ 

.. ! 

Average. . 


Grades. 

Arith* 

meiic. 

. *\ 

Read* 

tog. 

8pen. 

log 

Writ- 

ing. 

Geog- 

raphy 

•••f. 


I Per cent. 

15.5 
1 10.5 

.19.5 

21.0 

19.5 

11.5 
12.0 
5.0 

Per cent. 
10. 0 

2.5 
.0 

2.0 

3.5 
.0 

5.0 

0.5 

Per rent. 

11.5 

4.5 

3.0 

2.0 
.0 
:o 

3.0 

11.0 

Pei cent, 

9.0 

1.0 

, 2.0 
.2.0 
2.0 
2.0 
5.0 
.0 

Per cent. 

+ 0.0 
.0 
4.0 

17.5 
15.0. 

.0 

10.0 

8.5 


10.0 |. 

-j 

5.2 

3.5 

5.0 


i,s ,n spcnin? and other subjects T<f * 7" . 

most, important aim nt «hn « » , 5 Pnrnin " t° road is the 

£v - 

in the lower grades may rcsuIUn siin'* * " hol ?" ,e ^Promotion 

»«h ^ L in SEfgi. 
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SUMMARY. " ' » 

x The observations concerning the whole matter of school attendance,' 
particularly as related to over-ageness and retardation, show such 
wide variations arn'ong the cities and among the counties that the 
committee feels justified in suggesting special. local study of condi- 
tions of each system. In the matter of securing better attendance 
and more rigid enforcement of the compulsory educat^n tyw, certain 
suggestions are made above. To .the problem of excessive retardation 
and the accompanying evils the committee feels there is no single 
solution for all cases. In some cities an,d for some counties the 
matter is igore serious than for others. The case of Tempe^or exam- 
ple, has already been referred to as having few retarded children ex- 
cept among the Mexicans. Among the counties, Mohave County has 
but 7 per cent of children overage three years or more, Maricopa 8, 
Coconino 9, while Pinal has 30, and Santa Cruz 32 per cent. Special 
schools and special classes and a revised curriculum which would 
make it possible to include vocational subjects are the b6st solution,' 
of this difficulty. Some allowance must be made for the non-English- 
speaking children. The language difficulty must be met by the 
majority of the schools in the State, though perhaps to varying 
extent; but more satisfactory methods .for dealing with it should 
be devised. In general the responsibility must be assumed by the" 
school itself, and the matter must be remedied through organization 
and classroom practice. 

Among the causes of retardation especially applicable in the 
schools outside of cities may be enumerated: (1) Lack of supervi- 
sion; (2) unqualified teachers; (3) too many grades or too many 
pupils for one teacher, aqd no time for individual work with slow 
pupils; (4) short terms ami irregular attendance; (5) a course of 
study which does not provide -for children who arc -more interested 
in things than in books. One remedy is to raise the standard of 
schools all along the line. Fewer pupils and fewer grades in charge, 
of well-trained teachers, with ciyreful supervision, would remedy 
some of the retardation evil. A^special course of study including 
less bookwork and more vocational work would be of greater in- 
terest and more practical value to so-called backward children. 

Elsewhere the committee is recommending a more centralized 
county school system which can be conducted on a professional basis 
in charge of a superintendent who shall hold his position during 
good service, and be selected because of peculiar fitness for thfe work 
h<6 is to do. Such a superintendent in charge of well-trained ‘teach- 
ers would make a special study of the retardation in each county, as f 
the city superintendent should foFeach city. On the basis*1*f this 
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ttwly satisfactory methods of dealing with the problem could be 
'• orkei1 0,,t > ■PPWpnate in each case to particular needs. 

’ - * 
Section 7 — INSTRUCTION. 

Hie final test of the efficiency of a school svsteiii i<s f,-,,,.] ; n tha ' 
< l na,it .v of the classroom instruction. Matters of seluml f? 

.McTM.f.1 or not nccoAii,., 

““ «“*-•» »"'.v i-i-o tor 

In onW io join « ff.wiol i-l.-n of the l...tl,»l s of inomrtion 
, ° f 1,111 touchers in tiio S(nlc ivciv visited Visits 

f' 7l T”, 1 ",'*."? " w to nto'.ut SOOcitv schools 

(■^) ji doing the ixstk i’ction. 

An examination, into the qualify of the in^trurtimi \(T 1 

I'.V means of given study material. /A report of this kin Ad * n 1 ' 

*- ,1 »l officials, pot™,, ami imcccsW citij ^ 7. ml 7 *'? 

s* “ 1 “ ««* •» "» «*«* .a i, i S 

i* should be, and su^gist a i - , toutwnat 

• ■ i ’ . pnutKnJ and economical metlm/I nf 

,!|C instruction to the desired plane ‘ 1 • 

plated in general terms, the aim of education is to aid in oBirin'm 
«n. appreciative living „„d to enable one to become an 
participator in the responsibilities and benefits of citizensli n r 
1 n f rr 1 ”', T” 1 * 8 to acco'mlillsh t | lis ^ ^ 

»lon« textlioofcs, except, as thev 

Sw to i ““ nCdi “" s “ rro "» d "' 8S ° tVl “ <““«• ~ dose* 

<* 

' wBich ihe ° h ‘ i<ire '' *»* iu » wiSS!?-'*. 

' AmoSvSSf * ln . onnft doh unrelated to immediate no or too 
refnotely relafed foe . pprK1 ., iMl ot ** » 
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little educative worth. The fuels learned should be organized in 
relation to their use. 

4. Subject matter must 1 k> inouleated in such a way as to encourage 
'judgment.- initiative, and the ability to think <p»ickly and correctly. 
v # J*hc ierlmii|iie of instruction thav lie judged by its relation and appli- 
cation to the accomplishment of these principles? ami aims. 

(in m AitACTKii or tiu: instiii-ctiun. . • 

Atfttvb of tittrhny. -Oh tile whole the attitude of (lie teachers 
toward their work is good. That they arc striving to secure gm»d 
ivsults is evident from their classroom work, their general and pro- 
fessional enthusiasm, and from the fact "that they welcome jUig- 
gedions ami lielp from- the superintendents und their assistants, 
that they are regular readers of two or three professional maga- 
zine.s*. that many of them during the past t year read two or thr<*e 
books on educational methods 'and genera! topi os in education, and 
that many attend summer schools. The amount of professional read- 
ing done by. rural teachers is indicated in Table (17. 

(‘f.tss t/ntf rtttun ur*jtnthitih»H. — Tin*. discipline ami orinnizat i<»n 
of el n » moms is generally' good,. \ Imugli far better in city than in 
rural schools, in many of which there is' almost complete lack of 
organization as to routine. There is much waste of time through 
trivial «|iiestions which interrupt recitations, constant leaving of tho 
room, restlessness. and lack of assigned tasks to keep pupils busil/ 
employed. The teachers in the cities on the wliole have mustered the 
details of classroom management better. A few have not yet learned" 
how to save time by organizing details. . To illustrate, teachers were 
seen going to every child in the room to collect coni|>o.sition and 
arithmetic papers, which might more quickly be pus^d to the front 
seat in each. row ami collected bv a monitor. During the three or four 
wasted minutes the teachers could be giving additional instruction '\n 
backward pupils or doing some one of a dozen things worth while. 
Many others lost time .because the material needed for the recitation 
was not ready. One teacher seift to another room for a. map, another 
wasted several minutes looking u|> a reference which should have 
been marked ready fur use. 
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The primary supervisor in another school at a fourth-grade teachers’ 
meeting requested the teachers to take their pupils to the freight 
depot to learn what is shipped from and into the city. In one lesson 
.on the cause of day and night and of the change of the seasons, the 
teacher darkened the classroom and by means of an elect ric-light 
bulb and a globe led the children to explain these phenomena. A 
teacher of algebra illustrated transposition by bringing a balance to 
tlie classroom and showing the children thc$ effect of taking weights 
from. the balance. These children gained a clear idea of the effect 
of removing a quantity from one side of an equation. Examples of 
work equally good, could be cited from the rural schools. It is to be 
regretted that such instances are not more common, and that a courso 
of study. is not in use containing suggestions and explanations of 
the. proper use of textbooks as \\‘ell as of Supplies and illustrative 
material. 

T*hc English suhjee 'fs.V— The English subjects need special attention 
in Arizona because of the high percentage of illiteracy among. chil- 
dren from 10 to -0 years old and the large iyumbcr of children of 
Mexican birth or parentage, as noted elsewhere in this report. The 
only arrangement observed to overcome thhjgondition is tin* forma- 
tion of. additional classes in primary read ingm which the first school 
year is devoted largely to teaching the children to speak and read 
English. In rural schools especially the observers found poorer work 
in the teaching of reading and composition than in the other subjects. 
Ail example may be given of the conduct of a few reading classes, 
not typical but; common in the schools visited: A large class, not 
selected nor. seated apart from the children who are studying; all 
the class have open books; teacher calls one of the pupils, who reads 
a. {paragraph or more until the teacher stops him; anttlher is called 
and docs the same, and so on through the lesson. A book is given 
to the visitor, but he endeavors to get the meaning without using it; 
this is hot. possible, for the reading is mere mechanical word pronun- 
ciation. There is no incentive for expressive reading; the lessen 
inspires no discussion. The teacher follows it with a drill on the 
pronunciation of some of the difficult words, assigns the same lesson 
for the next day' and tells the children to read it better next time. 
She makes no suggestions to help them do this. * * ■ * 

Another class in second grade reading in a crowded rural school: 
The, children pronounced tho words, pointing to them as they read; 
iio attempt is made toigct the meaning o£ a sentence after the words 
vTh? _ lesson heard- at Access; naturally the 
p child ren’s jnterests we playground, /The teacher sitid thit 

? ' s !i? founcl^ r -it* * d ^riksitfi tibns during all* recesses. Ail 
‘grades were represchted this school of about 40 children; 
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Only a few oral composition lessons were heard. There is no 
widespread effort to stress, this phase of English teaching. Silent 
reading receives little attention in the majority of schools vfeited. In 
gene 1 al the words for spelling lessons are selected from the text with 
.tile regard to tlicr relation to the child* writing vocabulary. One 

hT 1 r T *** fn,m the dictionar y ^ the order of 

tlu.i alphabetical arrangement. In contrast to this kind of teaching 

some very good English lessons were observed. Ip some scl.Js’ 
>oth Mexican and American children were found Using several read- 
ing books with intelligence and expression. I h other schools 
primary reading gnd language lessons heard on the days following 
lie appearance of a circus parade were based on the chifdrcnYdescrip- 
' '° ,,S of the V»g<> n s and animals were cut from paper and a 

S r ""I Pa,,Cr ,,anH, ° " e,e "ranged, on the blackboard- 
, V , ; 1>e , 1 n " 1 1 e f i * ,ns were Observed in which the words were se- 
lected from ,t ho children's coi*positions of the preceding day. 

i S T "; supplementary material sllouhl be . 

T , 0 " ti if ‘‘ S “ nd ItS "? sl,w,,ld not l>e c,,hfiued oral reading, 
ho, method of using siipplemenlary renders could bo greatly* im- 

I 'd xi &tor, es for silent reading ^ere supplied. It is ndt neces- 
.sar> to rend orally all the boohs provided for the grade. As soon as 
a child has learned a few words and has a fair knowledge of phtmics 

i C ,t S woiP T| S i P ' e n'ri aU | i,bun(,ance of readi,, R material for 
j woik. 11ns would. help solve the problem of keeping children i 

biiM. Lien if the child does not know every word, he can get the 

sense of the story and increase his vocabulary - by reading in the same 

T n " C1 as . ad " ,l ' s ,:<>ad - If 1,0 opportunity except tlm few minutes in . 
ass is gnen, the teaching of rending becomes a long-drawn-olit 

’ . ^ 4 Anj J- tead . lei ' k'*ow s tlmt the child whb reads stories at home 

n ^1,,! I'. 1 " ,n ! ,,e , a|)idl v than th ‘ e o»c who does little read- 

. ng except m the recitation. Too many touche,* were found who 

look upon oral reading us all that children in the first grade should 
do. Every normal child likes an interesting story and will pore Tver 
-a mok, making gut words and meanings if given opportunity. There 

silmiUV. r° CSS ,° raI rc,, ding. A greater amount of material for 
; i i ; ,lll ' K »‘id more oral composition will help the children who 
war little or no English at home. In thk connection it may hi 
suggested that more stress be placed- Upon English cortversation on 
the playground In some schools the observer found the children ' 
spoke no English except in the schoolroom; 

1 ..A ; lei8 »°i f t,le T,,odo, ' n f <,rti gn languages alw should supply tiieir % 

stu ents with *nore reading material. In schools o£y Vfow & 

hmi?* Ti’ 6 . ■ ^ ln ” fu ' st ->' ear Spanish. Teachers o/foreign 
anguages shquld learn from the experience of first-grade, teache^ 
in teaching children to read. I# cliihlroM .. *■■■ 
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road a score of primers a year,* why can not a freshman in the high 
school read as many Spanish, German, or French texts? It is not 
4 n ® ccs s ju 'y that thcse*tfe read in class, translated, and grammatically 
dissected. T Tlrey should be assigned for silent reading. If more 
teachers would adopt this plan, pupils would learn to read a foreign, 
language in much less time than is needrtJ-when' only two or three 
reading texts are used. 

Organization .— The importance of the ability to organize has been 
previously mentioned. No opportunity to teach organization should 
be overlooked. It can be emphasized in teaching all the subjects. 
Language and reviews offer particularly good opportunities. A 
criticism offered by some high-school teachers of English is that the 
children coming to them from the eighth grade had no training in 
arranging material for composition. If the criticism is a just one 
it is evident that the children had not been required to organize the 
material of the geography, history, reading, and other subjects. It 
has been demonstrated that children 6 j’ears of age can organize the 
material of fairy tales and other- stories within their com prehen sioji.. 

Few teachers were found who had definite plans or gave sufficient . 
attention to grouping the facts or organizing the ideas contained in 
the lessons. Questions were scattering, first on -one point and then on 
another; they did not’ lead anywhere. The teaching should be 
properly planned and the children should bejtaught to organize and 
tell in a straightforward way what they have observed or read. 

In the classrooms visited in which teachers were taking up the 
lessons for the day, it was noted that they usually began without 
reference to the preceding lesson or lessons. In some subjects dittle 
or nothing need be said of w’hat precedes, bnt in those subjects* in 
which there is continuity a review’ of subject matter is. necessary* If 
there is continual reference to related topics preceding, little review 
will be heeded cither when the general topic has been completed; or 
at the close of the school term, and the children, will have an organized 
* view’ of the subject or topic as a w’hole. 

Reviews should not be mere repetitions. They are of most value 
when the whole completed topic ik organized from a new point of 
view. Review’s at stated set periafls as conducted in many Arizona 
schools are of little value-gotten mere waste of time. Their occur- 
rence should depend upon completion of subject matter rather than 
on time periods. Brief daily reviews sufficient tdshow the connection 
with the preceding lesson and a general review on the completion of 
a topic is all that is/neces^ry. A written test for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether teachers are training children to organize and 
use the facts learned should be given occasionally. They should not 
be; for the purpose of determining whether children should be 
promoted. 
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. ; T)r!U Many of the recitation periods in the primary and 

intermediate grades were devoted to drill. This is a very nec/ssary 
type of exercise a n d requires much skill, if successfully giveri. Unlei' 
t he drill ,s carefully plinned and conducted, the recitiftion degenet : 

ftthfl. # w" g P r 0 ce& V vhi i h ldHs initiativo and is sponsible 
• fo. the lack of interest in school work. Some such drill work was 

opened 111 every city and every county visited. Drill lessons must 
not be too long, or the pupil becomes fatigued. If the subject is 
. arithmetic lie begins to make mistakes,- and the more lie is drilled the 
more mistakes he makes. If standard tests were used as recom- 
mciided in another part of this report, the results of drills could more 
oas. y be determined. Many teachers in the primarv grades are m 
need of expert help in giving phonic drills. A new system of phonics 
as intently been introduced which many of the teachers do not 
understand, and consequently. they are not securing adequate results. 

f-umuia/jf .— A serious criticism of the instruction given in the 
schools is the wide variation in skill among the teachers: This is, of 
7 f r notlceab le districts outside of cities, since the teachers 
• .110 selected by so many different persons. In general the teaching in ■ 

nind scbnT'V ,n 0im ? qUaIit - V Bnd on a hi g her P^ne than in the 
If 001 *, bccai ' sfe ot greater uniformity in the qualifications 
teachers engaged and a more careful supervision. One is con- 
stantly impressed with the feeling that the teachers are not working 

lil Zl'TTl? CienCy \ Thoir attit,,de «nd general ability sug- 
gest that far better service should be given and can be expected with 

ore systematic organization, freer consultations, and closer super- 
vision. This is most marked outside of cities with special superin- 

pdents. Judging the ShUe as a whole, the teaching corps is above 

the average, but the quality of instruction is not so high as the 
teachers qualifications would lead one to expect. Most of the condi- 
tions which cause the criticisms here offered, can be overcome if the 
teachers are more carefully and systematically supervised and if 
ind methods are provided for continuing their, training while in 
service. Elsewhere m this report- the committee is making recom- 
mendations^ concerning the selection and. supervision of county 
teachers and the establishment of extension stations under the direc- 
■on of the normal schools. If these recommendations are adopted, 
it is believed that the instruction will be greatly improved. The com- 
mittee wishes to express the conviction that more emphasis should 
f C J hmg tl ? e Englishmibjebts and that better methbd^ 
e u P artlcuIa rly/i teaching jading arid oral cbm-' 
positiott. . The whole matter of educating rthe children of parent 
speaking a foreign language is of such importance ih the State that 
it needs special attention on the nart of nitwwMAM*' 
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(c) THE COUKSE OF STUDY. 

The course of study now in use was prepared by the State board 
of education and waa adopted in 1912. According to the introduc- 
tion in the printed course, the board was assisted by various com- 
mittees and subcommittees from the principals and teachers of the 
schools of the larger cities and towns of Arizona and from the 
faculties of the two normal schools*. Afore ‘than 50 persons- were 
engaged in the work. The whole course of study is drawn up to fit 
the needs of graded schools having nine-month terms, and the intro- 
duction suggests that teachers in ungraded schools or those enrolling 
n large percentage of Mexican children should modify the outlines 
4 *^in proportion and emphasis ” to fit. the needs of their schools. 

An examination of the course indicates that the committees formu- 
lating it worked independently so far as each subject is concerned. 
Probfibly for this reason there is no evidence of correlation* among 
subjects. 1 he content in the different subjects is generally outlined 
by topics, without setting forth their relationship. to each other or 
to the life of the people. There is also an apparent lack of uniform- 
ity of ideas on the part of the compilers of the different outlines in 
regard to- the purpose and aim of a State coursfr of study and the' 

. fundamental principles which should be followed in its preparation. 
The members of the committee who visited schools found rela- 
tively few teachers following the course of study. In the cities with 
special superintendents and supervisors, more detailed and better 
adapted outlines are and should he prepared for the use of the 
teachers. In 1 -teacher schools a course, which includes 13 subjects, 
each arranged for^s grades, with no definite directions for alterna- 
tion and correlation, is of very little value. The suggested schedule,* 
showing the maximum number of recitations per week necessary in 
following out the course, requires more than 70 recitations a day. 

* It could not he adopted in schools with fewer than three teachers. 
There arc in Arizona 707 teachers in rural and village districts with- 
out special superintendents. Of these. 321 are in 1 -teacher schools, 
94 in 2-teacher schools, and 02 in 3-toacher schools. All of the *477 
teachers, or 07 per cent of the whole number outside of cities with 
special superintendents, have too many grades to make it possible 
to use the suggested schedule or the course as-at present outlined. 
While the introductory statement suggests that schools in which 
: the term is shorter than nine. months and those in . which there isi a 
; J®rge percentage of Mexicans should alter the course, it is doubtful 
the Teachers fii general arc able to do it intelligently. Of the 
V staffs reporting to the Bureau of Education on the question con- 
cerning length of term, more than half reported eight months or 
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less of school during the year. .The time adaptation must, therefore, 

I “ ,,mde more than the teachers. While the bureau has ho 
exact data as to the number of schools in which there is a large per- 
centage of Mexican children, it is conservatively estimated by ex- 
pcnenccd educators within the State- that about half of the schools 
of Arizona have the problem of teaching the English language to 
» Alex leans in addition to the usual problems in the regular course 

: of the ordinary school subjects. In one county as High its 75 per cent 

of the schools include a large number of Mexican children. It is 
not dillkmlt to understand, then, why few teachers follow the State 
course of study. It is adapted to the needs of only a very small 
minority of Arizona schools/ 

A State course of study should be a related and unified whole. ' 
I is obvious purpose is to present an organized body of knowledge 
rather, than to set forth isolated facts. It should aim primarily to 
> . J >J ouiote good teaching in all possible ways, among which may be 
mentioned the following: I$y giving as explicit directions as possiblo 
regarding the nun and purposes of teaching the several subjects; by 

' " f, * rth cl «"* | y methods of teaching the subject matter pr C - 

' h i' <«*ff»nwiiiR the subject matter around topics selected by 

educational experts as of greatest importance, in order that teachers 
may not waste time on noi lessen tials, and in order that time may bo 
saved l.y correlation whenever possible (this is particularly neces- 
sary m rural schools, where the teachers time must be divided 
among a number of grades and subjects) ; by including suggestive 
lessons illustrating the fundamental principles in the methods sug- 
ge.'-led; hv making the outlines as detailed ns possible withoilt los- 
ing the careful organization which avoids putting the same stress on 
essential and noiicssentjal topics; by including suggestive outlines 
for teaching important subjects; find by including suggestive pro- 
grams, especially for schools of one and two teachers. The Arizona 
course of study omits all of these essential things. It entirely over- 
looks the organization of one-teacher schools and the fact that the 
making of a daily program which does not dissipate the teacher’s 
tunc and provides for the correlation and alternation necessary for 
goodli-aching in one-room schools is a matter for educational experts 
and is beyond the ability of the majority of teachers in rural schools 
undor existing conditions. * • . 

Tim Arizona course does not emphasize and follow consistently 
any fundamental principles which should underlie a course of study..* 
Unless, the. authors of .the various subjects are agreed on these prih- ' v 
ciples it is scarcely possible to expect .that the teachers who follow - 

Jxnect lb* 6 ““ ^ ,,n , ha ™° ny Witb them - One would therefore 
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jects. For example, if the compilers were, agreed that the course of 
study should set forth the aim and purpose of teaching the different 
subjects; that methods of presenting topics should be emphasized; 
that the outlines should be as detailed as possible, but^rganized in 
such a manner that the teachers would know definitely and discrimi- 
nate between the topics which deserved emphasis' and those which 
could be passed over lightly as of relatively small importance, we 
should expect to find these essentials set forth and emphasized ’ 
. throughout Ihe course^ in .^11 subjects. The compilers might, of 
course, agree on the o'pposito to these principles or others of an 
entirely different nature, but the same principles and general plan 
slwuild be followed in all subjects. 

Such, however, is hot the case. The outlines in spelling and in 
reading for the primary grades put the emphasis on met hulls of 
.presentation. The language outlines set forth the purposes of 
teaching the subject and follow this with detailed methods of pre- 

* senting the subject matter, including the enumeration' of the points 
or topics to be emphasized most. In history a very d.iffeivnt plan 
is followed; aim, -purpose, and method arc almost entirely ignored; 
the outlines are meager, merely enumerating topics without com- 
ment or connection and as if they were ali, equally important. The 
following quoted from the sixth-grade outlines will illustrate: “ The 
quarrel with England; the stamp act;, the tea party; Old South 
Church.” -Throughout the outlines in history no relationship 
among topics is emphasized; there is no mention of cause and effect; 

• the habits of living and thinking practiced by the people of the time 
are entirely ignored. The teacher is noj even instructed in the use 
of reference books, though many arc mentioned. Abundant refer- 
ence material is listed in geography and history and a reasonable 
amount in nearly all other subjects. However,- visits made to np- 
•proxinAtcly 200 rural teachers did not justify the apparent suppo- 
sition of the makers of the icon rse of study that the teachers are 
supplied with these reference books. A very small proportion of 
the schools visited in rural districts had reference material. The 
outline in geography lacks emphasis on the method side. With 
minor readjustments and one or two trifling adaptations it was 
adopted from the Illinois course. 

. The outline for arithmetic puts little stress upon method and pur- 
pose of teaching; abstract work receives undue attention and a 
teacher following jt would bo justified in putting very little stress. on 
reasoning, ^ny/ndiiesse^^l^ilics- are included, strch os partial 
^.payments gnd partnership: Ihe art outlines are far too difficult for 
ungraded Schools. No directions whatever are given in regard to 
. planner of teaching art, a difficult subject for the majority of rural 
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tondicrs. No emphasis is placed on appreciation, which should be a 
real imp m teaching art in the public schools. The music course is 
an excellent one, but not adapted to rural schools. Nature study as 
outlined, is impossible for use ih any but graced schools, and the out- 
lines are too meager to be of real assistance in any school. 

flic reading outlines are good for the lower grades but of little 
value for the others. The emphasis is placed entirely upon the 
mechanics of reading. Above the primary grades the only aims of 
teaching .reading given are appreciation of the literary value of the 
selections, .-ora! reading, and word pronunciation. Rapid and effec- 
tive silent reading for the sake of the thought receives no attention 
m the course. Children form desirable and valuable reading habits- 
• ’ * Cild ! ng hls . tor .v, travel, biography, and of the world of social and 

po i i cal relations— the things which adults need to read. While 
...ore htcratnrc than is given ih the Arizona course should be read, 
it .hould not crowd out these things of practical value. 

° f ? Ud , y f:,ilS , n0t 0nly in ,uUl l ,,ation to the organiza- 
t on of the onc-teachcr school, but also and to an equally great 
digiec m adaptation of the content of the curriculum. Next to 

I 'nth' 'i n 't I a rm m ?’ inC ]' Ulin ^ fr,llt S row ing. is the principal industry 
’ ‘ c l V PC ° P e . npged aml in ,he valuc of the output 

ilia and' fci.it !r° f ' e ° ne : < . eache v Cllools are nirai . located in farm- 
s ] v L t ^ T!T } 0t tH ° ma,criaI ^ iven in t( >e course 

( .fmL n r "’" y rC a d . t ° ihe ** in,h,st,ies > lI "loss the inclusion 
f nature study manual training, and cooking and sewing can be 

so "itcrpretcdi Th« o,,m„rs in ,h« subjccuL f. ra «ln.S in tl™ . 

thd coi.n?ry ,1C P ™ JCC ‘ S S ' Ven are nd,, P fcd to ,he eit y rather’than to 

Arizona needs a new course of study carefully worked 'out for 
one, tuo, and three teacher schools. The State now supplies books: 
sufficient uniformity exists; and the making of a suitable course 
should not be a very difficult task. It will, however, be bpst procured 
only when county superintendents with educational qualifications 
teaching experience, and assurance of reasonable tenure are engaged 
to supervise the rural schools. A course of study should> worked 
out gradually to fit the needs of the schools in which it is used, and 
time, experience, and capable teachers 'and supervisors are essential.' 

m 

(d) ELEMENTARY TEAtHERS. 

. _The public schools, of Arizona require for the present year (1010- - 

17) nearly 1600 teachers. The directory published by the State 
department of education gives the names of 1,546. Of these lOo'are 
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16 pupils enrolled in high schools, 1 for every 40 in urban schools, 

> and 1 for every 34 in rural schools. 

^ The most important consideration in the efliqiiyicy of any school 
is the teacher. If she is well qualified for her work, trained, ex- 
! pef ieneod, and capable, many handicaps may be overcome. This is 
especially 'true in the rural schools, for in them there .is little super- 
vision. The rural teacher in large measure makes her own course 
of study, outlines her own program, usually without restraint aiid 
advice, and is the orgslnizcr and general administrative oliicer of 

the classroom. Thc\se responsibilities demand ability of high order 

and such academic and professional training as .give preparation 
propyrtional to the importance of the work pursued. It occasionally 
hapjiens that teachers arc - born"; that is, one of unusual native • 
ability ksomes a successful teacher through experience rather than 
through special preparation. Probably, however, the percentage of 
‘*born 1 teachers is as small as the (lercentage of “born” dktors, 
lawyers, or ministers. The best assurance of good teaching consists 
in % adequate preparation. 

The training of the teacher is usually considered as made up of 
two^ elements-— -general or academic education and special or pro- 
fessional training. In addition a study of the qualifications of ’the 
teaching force should .consider such professional activities, graduate 
study, summer-school attendance, educational reading, etc., ns show 

a progressive attitude and a professional spirit Kxperienoc and 
age are important factors. 

r lo learn the qualifications of the teachers in. Arizona a quest ion- 
. nairo !lskin K f, »r personal data was sent to all teachers in thu Slate. ■ 
Iteplics were receive.l from .Vfci elementary urban, teachers, or 60 per 
eent of the total, and 570 elementary rural, or 61 per cent of the 
total. 

O'nirral cJiiai/ ioti.—i ) ata on general education are given in Table 
68. Those with one full school year of general education beyond 
the elementary school, or a full year and a part of a second year, 
which may . represent one or several terms in summer scliools, are in- 
cluded under the heading 1 to 2 years.”’ The total in the column 
beaded “4 to 5 years” indicates the number with the equivalent of 
a full high -school education. It is less than the actual number of 
high-school graduates, because n considerable number of boys and 
girls nre graduated from standard high schools in three years. 

■ Similarly, the number., with eight years, above elementary schools 
; not indicate dll who hold college diplomas, as. many obtain' them: ' 

. ’ in seven years, /. , ... •' / * 

1 The most ; remarkable thing brought oiit by these figures is that 
the rural teachers have practically as much .genei-aP education as 
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the urban Where. This of course should be so, although unfortu- 
naioly u is not so in many States. b . • 

The few teachers reported with but pne or less than one year of 
u^-sclnjol work entered the service weral years ego and remain 
’*' • T “‘.' haxe received from study and experience more tlian the 
■ .- t imuleiit of what many of the younger teachers have received from 
school attendance, *ot over one-tenth of the urban teachers and 
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/'rttftssiamtl training . — Tnlile f»9 shows the nuinWr of teacher* 
reporting who have -hail professional education either in normal, 
schools nr in colliers in courses extending over at least one full 
m year or' its equivalent. Klevon |>er cent of the nriwn teachers 
anil ISO percent of the rural teachers have liml no professional train 
in-, or less than the equivalent of one full year. Stan v of thisimm- 
lx‘r have attended hi miner schools during one or more sessions. 
Kiglily-iiine per cent of the urban and 70 per cent of the rural 
tcne!ier> have had one year or more of professional education. While 
the percent a «r t * of rural teachers with professional training is les* 
than that for urban schools, the difleiviuv .is surprisingly small-- 

very much less than is found in most Stale systems. L 

• 
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ex,ierie„ce of Arizona teachers is given 
m fable .0 for ^'Durban ami 5.V, rural teachers. Very few of 

' T* °" 1 t,u ‘ *"«™l <l»^™tire f»ilc,l to report on this 

it. -m- I he table shows the munlicr who are teaching their lirsl year 
.l., n : o„.na year then- thir.l year. etc. Six per cent of the urhan 

. J l ;,‘; r tvul "[ U '° " ,ral ■««* loachu.-r their first year; 

n> ,H . i |H 7 Cl%nt of ilu ' lo|al **lfiiioiit.irv tau-lms. The 

t , "‘" ,lM ' r U>i "P |»er mil of the loti, I? The 

... . mi Wvoimiifj survey shows pra,ti, a ||y -JO per m,l of th, /teachers 

" U ' !uI ';"7 " ,0,r .'ear; the North Dakota survevihow' .V 

' ,vn ; wf n,r: ‘ l - I'V «V.H of Hie urhan. •_!,> \i r cent „f 

tin- total were (carlo no tlieir first year. 

111 K.tal experience the urban am! rural teacher* of Arizona „ lv 

■ *' * "' ,l ' *" of l>e( w t fii six an.l seven vent* This 

■' '* l, ;- lu '' i» >< States. Color, olo run, I teachers. 

nm,r.lH,o to the t ttrvcv nra.le in the fall of 101(5. showed 

“ n of years of teaching ex.verience the 

n,r , tenders , wo years. Nearly one-ha.f of the nj tea ^ 

N-. h Dakota at the tune of the survey (sprints. ItUO) were 
, ijs heir first or see-.n.l year, while in Arizona only -.'7 per cent were 
(caching; then- hist 01 iecoml year. . * 


1 
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Tabt.e 70. — Teaching experience of Arizona teachers. 
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0 
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j 0 

0 
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0 
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5 
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1 2 
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2 

3 
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o" 
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n 

JJ 

A 

■ 2 ! 

! 0 

1 
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4 
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1 
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1 j 

1 

1 

£ 

1 

0 

0 

1 0 

50 

27 

Maricopa: 

Urban 1 
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i 

ii 

5 | 

12 

O 
1 O 

4 

A 

l 

A 1 

0 

A 

3 1 

■ 1 


3 

0 

0 

i 1 
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20 


10 1 

19 

1 £ 
u 

1 

0 ! 

1 “ 

» | a 

* » 

9 
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6 

0 

2 

121 

103 

Mohave: 


1 

id * 

0 

1 
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1 
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1 
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0 

5 

12 
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1 

Urban 
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3 : 

2 ! 
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A 

1 

0 

A 

A 
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IF 
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0 

IF 

A 
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0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

15 
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0 
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.Tenure. Tabic 71 Shows that 33 per cent of the urban and 61 pci 
cent of the rural, teachers are teaching in their present position the 
first year. .This number is high, considering that but 6 and 15 pei 
cent, respectively, of them are inexperienced. In North Dakota 
32 and 77 per cent, respectively, were teaching the first year in the 
present position, but 12 and 32 per cent, respectively, of all teachers 
yere teaching their first year in any position/ It is hard to under- 
hand why the tenure is tfo shorty in consideration of the salaries tha> 
are^paid. • Some * — “ ’ '*• 1 » * * • -• 


ers is detVinlental to the progress of the pupils. 
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Table 71 .—Number, of years in present position. 


Counties. 




Apache: 

I'ri.nn 

Hural * 

(*<Khi>o: 

‘ I’rhan 

Hural 

Coconino: -- ' 

I’rhmi 

Itiir.il 

Ciila; 

I'rl.an 

Hural 

(iraliim; 

I rlian 




(in •Wi k*c: 

1 

Kivrul 

Mnricoint: 

I'rhan..., 

Kural...., 

Mohave: 

I’rlian...; 

!i*»ral 

Aavaiii; 

I rl*an.... 
Kurai...'.. 
Pima: 

I’rhan.... 

„ Hural 

Pinal: 

I’rhan.,.. 

Kural 

Saul a <*mz: 
I’rhan.... 

Iturai 

Yavapai: 

I rhan 

Kural 

x uina: 

Urban..... 

fH 

Total:’ 

* Urban. 
Iturai.. 
Permits; 
Urban. 
Iturai.. 



First 

year. 

Second 

year. 

* 

Third 

year. 

Fourth 

year. 

Filth 
(or raori 
than 
. fifth) 
year. 

s Number 
'renortinf 
this item. 


. 0 

0 

» 0 
. 5 

,28 

7 





15 

39 

. 6 

34 

14 

0 

a 

li 

4 

1 0 

l 

• 

91 


59 

* 

25 

1 

137. 

81 


7 

4 

3 

1 

o 

1C 


4 

6 

m a 

0 

0 

1# 

14 


16 

JS 

13 

6 

8 

4 

4 

1 

7 

3 

*48 

29 


3 

38 

36 

5 

7 

15 

. 6 

0 

2 

* t 

0 

.1 

5 

t 

SI 


17 

0 

2 

2 

2 

3 

0 

St 

V* 


33 
. 54 

29 

27 

24 

17 

17 

5 

23 

5 

138 

108 


1 

12 

3 

22 

3 

3 

I 

12 

• 0 
0 

. 1 
1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

4 

16 - 

U 

38 


16 

18 

30 

10 

8 

2 

4 

0 

12 

1 

00 

*1 


3 

21 

0 

11 

0 

3 

0 

2 

0 

1 

. 8 
38 


10 

13 

4 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

8 

17 

21 


12 

36 

: 6 

4 

5 

3 

2 

3 

7 

1 

83 

47 


8 

17 

7 

2 

3 

3 

< ? 

0 

2 

. 30 
21 


177 

341 

33 

141 

116 

26 

21 

86 

55 

* 16 

47 

21 

.9 

83 

24 

15 .. 

1 534 
# *557 


PI 

10 

4 

4 .. 



liiL?. 


^ 1 80 per cent ofthe whole number. 

tlrf— • _Fur S er in(,icAtio ' 1 of the education of the ruml 
them' ^Of fr 611 in showing the certificates held by 

. • 0f ,hls " umbcr > 62 P« cent hold first-grade certificates re- 

nl cTrtrr Pl0 T ft I , C l 0llegC dil>ioma > or in change for first- 
, Lj* “1 S . a "' ardcd . by 0ther S . tfttes 5 14 P er cent? hold first- 
fernde certificates on examinations conducted by the Arizona State 

certifir 0 1 eX *™^ erSr larger part of the <52 per crat reived 

Miools or torn, 

S record^of lhe ^ the accredited schools and 

ine records of the State board of. examiners show, however that in 
man^ cases instituUons are listed which ar^o^^d^ . 

jfetk • 
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and whose work is not equivalent to that given in the normal schools 
of Arizona. Conversations with trustees of schools visited in various 
parts of the State, as well as the data in the tables, show that tho 
great majority of them. appreciate the. value of trained teachers and 
that they want normal graduates it\ their schools. 

Taihj-: ?2.— Certificates held by 376 rural teachers. 


Counties. 


JL 


Apnebe 

CtH-lii**' 

Coconino. . . 

(iila 

(Inilr.nn 

Orcenhv 

Maricopa. .. 

Mol lit vc 

Navajo 

Pima. 

Pinal. 

Sonia < 

Yavapai. ... 
Yuma 


Tou(.. 


1 i freer* 

First grade 
on normal 

First grade 

Second 

. Number 

tificatc. 

diploma or 
credentials. 

qu exami- 
nation. 

grade. 

reporting 
this item. 

1 

10 

4 

11 

2ft 

1 

38 

• 19 

27 

85 

1 

9 

2 

2 

14 

1 

21 

3 

. 4 

29 

0 

35 

3 

14 

62 

1 

18 

7 

1 

27 

0 

79 

16 

12 

107 

0 

15 

0 

1 

1ft 

0 

20 

6 

10 

3ft 

^ ? 

21 

6 

5 

31 

1 

24 

3 

8 

38 

2 

13 

5 

. 2 

22 

1 

33 

4 

9 

47 

0 

21 

2 

2 

. 25 

9 

359 | 

79 

106 ; 
1 

576 


Taih.k 7?>.— Certificate* from the Arizona State board of examiners , UU' t -Wt6. 


Number of applicants for certificates on examination .. 
Number of first grade certificates issued on exotninatin 


Number of second tirade certificate* issued on extiiniimtion 

Number of first grade coHifit ales issued on credentials........ 

Niitut>cr of life diplomas granted 
Certificates iss'ued for— 

Mum ml training.... 

Commercial instruction 

Agricultural instruction 

Kindergarten 

Domestic science 

Drawing 

„ Music 


Primary. 


Oratory 
nisli 


Spunb 

Bookkci , 
Stenography . . 


Year 

ION-15. 


'437 

42 

152 

515 

2 

' 10 
10 
3 
8 

20 

0 

9 

10 
2 


Year 

1915-10. 


424 

50 

14ti 

571 


12 

17 

6 

5 

2H 

7 

13 


Af/es . — 1 he number of teachers who reported their ages was con- 
siderably -less than. the number reporting other items; however, 481 
urban and 532 rural teachers did report. The ages arc given in 
Table 70. As would be expected from the. number of years’ expe- 
rience* there arc very few under 20 ycars.of age. The most frequent 
, 069 of urbaji tcachcrs is 25 ; the. most frequent- age. of rural teachers 
is*22.. It Is interesting to note that there is a larger percentage of 
rural teachers than, of urban teachers over 40 years of age* 




ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION. 
TAiirs 1 4. Proportion of teachers* of various ages. 


Ages. * . • 

Urban. 

Rural. 

1‘nilrr 21. 
21 

2 *: .. 
i»viT 30 . . 





.V 

Per emt. 
5.0 

42.0 

37.0 
V 14.8 

Ptr cent. 
8.0 

42.1 

15.2 
34.7 


Tam.*: 7."t 

.*-/! vcnifjc 

age of the n^ial teachers by couni 

tiGS.. 

(kMiniios. 

Avenge 
age. " 

: 

Counties. 


Average 

age. 
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30 
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. Navajo 
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Yuma..,*. 



29 

C* • M*' It II f lO. . 
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Maricopa. 

— r 


V 

JU - 
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30 : 

• jr}M 

' *1 
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30 

28 

.38 . 


i 

i 
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,^;f y connection with salaries, the price bf board 

should be considered. Urban teachers pay in Arizona from $30 to 

T°r T h - ™*i 8 g5vcs fig,,rcs & ^ 

Zl'S “ Ven,ge ,S $ - C - • A VOry fuw that they.pay £ 

The taKle shows also that 2-21 of the rural teachers reporting are 
mrifl with. their own families or are boarding themselves. Tlds in- 
c udes married men and women who j.ave their own families wiS, 
‘hem, j 9U*gefc men and women living with their parents, and also a 
considerable number, probably between 20 and 25 per cent of the 

/ e' - i" , llV "? R m , CO(,a " < ' s or rooms either rented by them or 
f ,'!J S .| IW ., fl '^ m 1 ,<? ^ <1,s(,;,ds ’ a. n d are boarding themselves 
AMnle the table would indicate that the hoarding places on tiie 
nhole were satisfactory, there is considerable doubt whether or not 
this is really true. A large number did not report on this item It 
is probable that the majority of them, if required to expri^ t hem 
sehes would have reported their boarding places uniitisfacJ™ 

>la,y lotto -to tocoivo.1 rilra[ rS'o S 

natter K.xpenence, teachers who have taught in several parteof 
lm Mate reported tI.ijPthcy had been unable to get satiifactory 
boarding places anywl^re,\and also that teachers-of their aC a Ul tn 7 ■ 


Tabij: 78 ,— Boarding condiilont'of Arizona teacher ». ^ 


Counties. 


\ 




Corhisa 

fortinino 

CUJa 


Creoniee 

Mnriropn ’* 

Mohave ’* 

Navajo ’**,’*' ***”* 

Pima 



Bantu 

Yavapai ..Ill** 

Yuma 


Total., 


1 

I fl«l s |lil . 

Board, 
irg in 

trlct. 

sf 

I 

’ Board- 
i ing 
] out of 
I dis- 
trict. 

12 

12 

3 

3? 

4 

60 

10 

2 

10 

16 

2 

20 

30 

' 0 

11 

16 

3 

63 

39 

16 

5 

10 

1 

10 

IS 

0 

6 

21 

1 

„ w 

20 

3 

: 10 

12 

0 

16 

22 

7 

11 

13 

• 1 

231 

~ IS 

299 | 

1 T 

37 

‘his Alt* TV 4 


Boarding place 
satisfactory. 


Yes, 


U 

39 

13 

16 

22 

13 
60 

6 

16 

10 

18 

11 

25 

14 


Not 

A 

ing. 


262 


69 


345 


Paying.for board, 

per month— 

t 20 

or 

less. 


$ 30 . 

835 . 

840 

or 

more. 

3 

5 




20 

4 

16 

.10 

4 

4 



4 

5 

5 

2 


9 

9 

8 
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2 


. 8 

6 
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! ; 

16 

, 16 
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■ * 
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12 
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4 : 

.. 2 
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1 5 


Vj 
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...... 
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11 

9 
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8 I 
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6 1 

1 

1 

jy 

67 

77 

;23 

; 10 , 
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Chapter III, 

SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS RELATING’ TO PUB- 
LIC ELEMENTARY AND SECONQARY SCHOOLS. 


1. ( nd t ali ~at ion of the State sehaol system* placing the res pan si- 
bit tty of the administration of the public-school system deft rdf * lq 
upon the State hoard of education and the State department of 
education working in cooperation with the county boards of 
education^and ^school'd ist riot trustees. 

The State should exercise a sufficient decree of lohui nisi rati ve con- 
trol to assure that schools are maintain'-') wherever needed and that 
all schools are eflicient. Ibis can ho done host through the following 
organization! * 

1. Jfnr l lie Stat^, a State hoard of education and a State depart- 
ment of education, the State superintendent of public instruction 
being the executive ollicer of the State hoard and tho.-nctual lieipl of 
the department. 

2. For eaeh county, a County board of education to assume general 
control over the schools in the comity, with the county superintendent 
as its executive officer. - 

o. For each local district, urban and rural, a local hoard of 
trustees. 

The State and county superintendents should he professional offi- 
cers. selecto* 1 ami appointed by the State and county boards, respec- 
tively, as city superintendents are im\v selected and appointed hy 
city boards. * 

2. ft eon/an hat ion of the State board of education conferring upon it 
enlarged powers. _ * ■ - 

1 he State hoard of education should be composed* of seven mem- 
bers, men and women of affairs, scholarship, and business ability, 
hut not necessarily. engaged in education. They should be appointed 
fi;om different parts of the State! by the goverhor with the approval 
v of the senate, or olycted by the people. The term of office should bo 
; eight years, not more than ttfo terms expiring each biennium. Tho 
■ members should serve without pay, except perhaps a reasonable per 
diem, and should receive their acluul traveling and other expenses. 
158 ■; . . \ •* * 
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?■ ' /> ^', 7 / /0n , f0 ; a "“PdHJ** 'State tupfrint'endeni reho 'hall be 

ZZliLu ^ ,r9ld ° ml m ° re €ffeClive SUlU d <P«*™nt of 

; TIk; Slate H.jwrintcndont of public instruction should be selected 
n, ,,,,,, omusl bvihc Suite board of education in a manner si, X 
<> the sel,,. ,on and appoint,,, ent of city su^rintendents by city 
-anls of ducat, on and colle.ee presidents by College (wards of trus- 
n,. He should lie selected for bis particular fit, tea, for the S- 
non. regardless of whether or not a resident of the State at (he Hmo 
" f ;«l*l>-nnlinent. 'I he appointment should Ik* for ^ specified term 
H.n,ce„tly long to insure the most efficient service, the State board 

,aV,,,S "™ r W,,,0,1a him ^ <»' inefficiency- or «nnl- 

leasance. Hm salary should!,,* fixed by the State board and should 
b; so .emnt to secure a suitable pen.* with adequate phonal 
education; and cxpencnce m teaching. supervision. and school ad- 
n,inistnil,on. The department should have, in addition to the Stal 
s operp, eudenf. at It,;* two genera, assistants as field 

• Zo I f f ,,fH,er ° f ,hc Sta ‘« ««*» »"‘l «thm receiving 

• . o aid for special purposes and to act .as advisor and assistants • 

101,(0* Nate super, ntmdent.Vals,^, State scIok.I architect an expert 

T'*'T; ! \ ZV'* * ,,ivi£i<>1 * «' -‘i'i-tion. w X i„ 

charge „f textbook distribution. and the mwssary clerical L SZ£ 

' Lr z;z]! o, \ c T , i / c - utro1 ° f ro,, "' !/ * (M f '•»<** k 

;X ° f C,h " ,>h,m "" d ™„>ty mP eriHtei. 

'I h,*,v should la* in eael, county a eountyjamrd of education chared 
"I, the general management of the schools of ibo eountv. That • 

XJX '‘I lliS ' rkt a ‘* d lhe of J'Z 

« • •<» employ or approve the einployir.eiil of all teachers, ft 

• ouh he composed of five pon*„s engaged in school work, 

r i ' 1 ,>0 { ! lli,r vo ‘ u fn ’"‘ v «™w parts of the county: The term 

™ r V! ‘ ° iU I " Wt Six not ™ * hit mono- third of tl," 
.ins sb«i(, hi expire, eueh biennium, and not more than one member 

I/ ' ] ; c ; b,mn ! X UIIV * r H si,Icnt «ty district.* the iXd 

• I on d appo.nt the county superintendent, who should he its execu- 

i' I . i t Cr 6 su ‘ K>rv,sor of a| l schools except those in city 

i .m ' T* <>J T g sujienutendeiits. The county board should 
nwne fioiy (ho estimates made by the county superintendents 

. - 

funds , ; OH ?V PP °? kW ^ li - oquitahle P 6lti °n Of the State end county 
' * t9 cityjii^rfcfcs ami all expenditures for «S 

the county except those in such districts should have its approval. 
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The county board should purchase through the county superintendent 
all supplies of an instructional nature used in the county except in 
the city districts with superintendents. County superintemle'hta 
should be appointed for their particular fitness for the office, and only 
persons with adequate professional training and experience should 
be eligible. They should lie appointed for a >peeili£ term, the board 
having |H»wer to remove him from office for inefficiency or malfea- 
sance. 1 he lioiird should fix the salary. determine the number of 
assistants lb lie employed, fix their salaries, and employ them on the 
recommendation of the sii|>crintendent. 

IahuI sciiool districts should remain ns at |tresenl, and the county 
should have |kiwci* to consolidate, divide, and change district bound- 
aries at its discretion.. Local trustees should be elected as at present 
to act ns custodians of the school building, to attend to repairs and 
upkeep, and to be immediate overseers of the schocd. They should be 
agents of the county board, and agents of their districts to make ' , 
recommendations to the county l>onrd relating to supplies and equip- 
ment needed and to teachers desired. The local districts should bo 
permitted to employ s|tccial teachers in addition to those employed 
by the county, if they desire to do so, and to meet the necessary ex- 
penses inclined. ’ 

.. City systems employing full-time superintendents should be inde- 
pendent of the county boqrd in general administration and sujier- 
rision. They should be required to report to the county superin- 
tendent and county board all statistical information needed. by the • 
county board an$l the State department of education, and to submit 
evidence that they are complying w ith o lj Slate school )nws-4>efore 
any' part of the State and county funds is apportioned to them. 

6. Reorganization of the method of apportioning .State fundi on a 
basis whirh recognises county and local effort. 

No dccVcusc should lie jiermittcd in the amount per school child 
distributed from (lie State school fund. Its method of distribution to 
the counties should be .changed, as the present method is on a basis 
»vhich bears little relation to the ability; of the several counties to sup- . 
port schools, nr to what they are already doing in education. Each 
county should receive a fixed sum for every teacher employed in 
public elementary and secondary schools, the remainder of the State 
school fund being apportioned 'to die counties on the basis of the 
aggregate attendance. Before .distribution a portion should be witli- 
, held from each county sufficient, to pay for the textbooks and other 
v; , iiistructional supplies purchased by the State for the public schools 
■ in that county. This arrangement is necessary on account of the lack 
of responsibility felt by county and district authorities for the proper 

care of books under the present plan. 
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SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS. jgj 

Thesupptof the State department of education should be pro- 
M,ul b -' d,rfct . n l*I’ ro P r,a "on. The appropriation should be in « 
In np Mini, so that the State board would be able to pav necessary 
salaries and determine the number of assistants. All funds for spe- 
' '! 7>rrr *" vh !*f ;° r twHK-w’. pensions, vocational ed.icatilm 

X SlnSS^fn? iPP " priatio “ n ° d ™ 

When a county board of education is provided lo assume general 
management of the schools of the county, the county boanlTotd 

. !::M;r7tK2 ,c, v vil, ‘ ful, ; ,i,ne «X«tX 

*”* n *°M expend to maintain schools ^ 

popdile in all pans of the comity where schools are needed. 

forbid Sl,<> 'r * C ° Htin "° ,,s l >resont to raise funds 

pi V' joses t o supplement Cite county funds, aud to provide 

■ r?l r' ,ng n,Ul ° ll,cr l M?r, " n,, °nt improvements. P 
High-scli^l districts and elementary school districts sLuld be 
; "teriinnousi All common -school districts now included in union 
l.i^li M li«K»l/d.stricts should lie consolidated into one distrioPfor both 
. ;™,n . SUZ “ 

»"•' <W w of v, .von,.,.* ! LoS 

.■* °* 

£ 7 // "f th * method of certification 

If / ?• ° f ,?r '/‘vision in the State department 

f ' " W ' < mplopmelt iZl ~ 

•vifXi date should 1„J geLraleduLuic, LttlSS 
n* :» recognized instill, (ion for training leathers One vlr ill l 
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tion. Certificates should be issued Iby the State board on the recom- 
mendation of the certificating division. The kinds of certificates and 
the requirements for each should be fixed by the State board and 
not by the State legislature. Certificates should be issued as far as 
possible on credentials of education and experience. 

The diplomas of the State normal schools should l>e recognized as 
teaching certificates valid for two years and renewable. by. the State 
| board of education »on presentation of evidence of satisfactory teach- 
ing and the completion of the minimum amount of professional read- 
ing determined by the State board of education. 

The division of certification of the State department should be 
also a teachers’ employment bureau to assist teachers in procuring 
positions and to assist local authorities in obtaining teachers. A 
| small fee for certificates and a fee for registration should be charged. 

7. Means to encourage the erection of suitable, school buildings and to 
prevent the erection of undesirable ernes . ' 

The* plans for all school buildings to be erected in tltf? State should 
be submitted to the State department, of education for approval be- 
fore work is begun. The department should employ a school archi- 
tect to cohsider such plans and also to prepare plans and specifications 
for school authorities anywhere in the State at the fees ordinarily 
. Charged for such work. The architect should be paid a fixed salary 
and the fees collected Should be turned into thoJState treasury. 

• 8. Rearranged^ course of study especially to meet the conditions in the 

one-teacher schools. > * 

The State course df study should be arranged in such a way as to 
make it adaptable to one-teacher schools, to two-teacher schools, and 
to schools with three or: more teachers. The course should be gradii- 
ally revised to make it fit more closely the conditions peculiar to the 
State. ' . . 

* §, Provision for expert supervision of rural schools. 

The supervision of the instructional work in all schools ^tside of. 
those in independent cities employing' full-time superintendents, 
should be under the direction of the county superintendent, He 
should* bo an able eduoator, fitted by experience and training, and 
have, adequate office help and assistant supervisors when necessary. 
The assistant supervisors, when qualified for the work, might bo 
N^engaged for p^tt of their time and paid part of their salary, by the 
> college, ai leaders in ihe junior ^ agricultural ; club 
£ v ; ^oric/^Hie clfft ywork ^primarily edticnttmif-ncrt agricuHuj#, and 
in this way can be made a definite part of the school^ work and of the 
y highest educatidnal value* 


j&UMM^BY OF RECOMMENDATIONS. Jgg 

10. Reorganization of the method of handling State textbook* to 
prevent unnecessary losses . 

One person should be employed in the State department to devote 

t r: 7 ^ 1G Car<! “ nd deIivery of textbooks. County super- 
. inti ndents should* be responsible for the requisitions* submitted^ by 

ho schoo districts order that only necessary books be included 
District clerks should be bonded and held responsible for the care 
and delivery of the books to the school, which delivery in many cases 
can be made directly from the publishers. Each bounty superin- 

» «PPlj to-be issued in emergent. * 
rile cost of textbooks furnished to each county by the State should 
be deducted from the State funds after apportionment to the- coun- 
ties but before distribution. Careful, investigation should be made * 
ot t he advantages of handling the State books through a State de- 
^itory ° determine whether the method should b^ continued or 

sri IL °i Sl T , d ^ purchased , direct from the publishers by 
t t State department, the State department itself actiiig as deposi- 
tory If after the investigation the depository is retained, therep. 
osentative of the State department in charge of books should have . 
ortnc room w the department building and have immediate oversight 
of, the shipment and return of books. ® 
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CHAPTER IV. 

•THE STATE NORMAL* SCHOOLS AND DEPARTMENT OF 
EDUCATION IN THE STATE UNIVERSITY. 

Sedtion i.— FUNDAMENTAL PREMISES. 

Organization and function of the State normal schools determined 
by State needs. The public normal schools in a nj State must be 
considered an* integral part of the State system of higher education. 
These* Schools are organized for all a SttUe’s citizens, and are main- 
tained through public taxation. They do not belong to any one com- 
munity, but to the State as a whole. How the normal schools should 
1>C organized, what kind of services they should render, can prop- 
erly be determined, therefore, only by present State-wide require- 
ments and in no wise by sectional or local desires. 

It is manifestly unfair to measure the present status of the Ari- 
zona State normal schools by similar sfchools in the Middle West and 
Last. ^ Because of the newness of the State, its sparse population, 
great distances, and small number of well -organized high schools, 
the normal schools have from the first been burdened with tasks which 
are unknown- to the well-established normal schools in the older 
States. How far these tasks and responsibilities have been 'necessary, 
and how far self-imposed and unnecessary, will appear in a later 
discussion of the internal organization 6f the schools. 

Before examining in detail the present status of the Arizona State 
.normal schools, the - committee desire to lay down a few general 
premises bearing on the fundamental purposes and IimitrfHpns of all. 
Stateyiormul schools, thus better to indicate the lines of development 
to be followed by normal schools in this State. 

Resume of normal -school organization in the United States.— The 
first' efforts to prepare elementary-schobl teachers in the United 
States were made about 85 years ago by the'State of New York, which 
subsidized a few of its private academies for this iihportant "task. 
Shortly afterwards Massachusetts and other States tegan to prepare 
elementary ai^ grammar school teachers regular normal schools, 
Ap inafc time teachers needed for the academies (thefe being prac- 
PQ other high schools) weife educated for the most part in 
tlie •colleges and universities The policy thus established has be v cn 
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. nml-school <e****l«.m not- 

New England and New y«<? p ™ ctlca,, y al1 th e normal school* in 
confine ♦he^ene^e^to'th^iwn* 11 ^^ 1 ^ 00 * 08 ^ ta P wW» ’ 
high-school Zk lZt^ZT- im schools below^ 

Xt^m^w tion in co,, T 8 ^ untSS teachers ‘ 

• generally detdoped^^ h .“> e . 

and colleges and have often *L„ * the Stat ? nniversities 

tfitutions for Sc^tSS? T. “f* 1 * 11 " ■» the chief in- • 
to fa, good foundations fortC ^L'^jr 

of education h ?** 

'>/*>. 

■”? r* 1 ™”* ° f tonnal schools all 

iilmospliOrt! developed .- 1 ,^ ^' 0Iul ‘ Ile antral. professional 

'*« ^;^sr ,8 ssrr , 3r m ^ • 

■ ssrs^trv u » r.ht 

• he succetsful ad.ptata ,T * » f «• ft* prevent, 

Tim com, nil^Sum on 1/ "T- J «*«• to ~*U*j wdrt. ' 

uormn fehS in nT,r 5 ?^ “ *■** «* "* *Wf of -My ■* 

■■mil I h*c normal schools of n « I* T""* 1 *' 14 IS convinced that not 
■w their StonaLilv 1 "' 8 h "'““o.n,,Iish,d with some full- ’ 
may they ifrolitnhlv devote tn ? reparation of elementary tcuchere— 

* Preparing LS for tgl^'X^ Si “^equipment ,„. " 
satisfied this important futaion ' tag STsSt’eS’” ,T 
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to the results attained. Schools which embark upon this enterprise 
generally fall victims*also to anotlier tendency equally calculated to 
defeat their main purpose. The attention of the stronger members 
* of their staffs is concentrated ‘upon* a. small group of^Jdvancyd- 
students, while the younger pupils are left to the care of the less 
efficient and less experienced instructors. 

Organization and present scope of Arizona State normal schools . 
The citizens pf Arizona have the right to demand that their normal 
* schools be administered, in such a way as to give the people the .largest 
possible returns in well-equipped teachers without waste* of funds 
and without diverting the schools’ energies into channels'other than^ 
those of teacher training. \To the attainment of this end it is essential 
to define as clearly as possible the purpose of the State in establish- 
ing the Stftte normal schools and to show" how changing conditions 
. in the new and rapidly developing State have* conspired to require 
.changes in the 'original purpose for which they were established. 
The two normal schools were organized at different times, each under 
its owg^legal enactment. The Tempo State Xprmal School, , the 
older of the two schools, was created under the nonjial school act of 
. lBSo. The aci-states the purposes for which the scliool was founded 
to be-^ . , . . 


The instruction Of persons, both , mule anil feimtle, in the art of teaching 
ayd jn uH tlio various branches that pertain to a good common-school education; 
nlso to give instruction in mechanical arts and In husbandry and agricultural 
chemistry, and in the fundamental lawsfot the United States, nhd in what 
regards tye rights and duties of cltj^ens. * % 

Th* legislators who thus provided forAie establishment of tho 
first norma 1 # school intended to give the nil institution broad * 

enough. to include in its organization* not only the preparation of 
teachers for the pUblic schools of the State, but also the academic 
preparation jof the children of those sections of the State which had 
no facilities for high-school instruction. They probably anticipated 
also that the school might some ti^^ by reason of its location in one * 
t>f the best ‘agricultural sections of the Stgte, become a 'college of 
mechanical arts and. agriculture; 

The Northern Arizona Normal School, ’at Flagstaff, was. organized 
under the act of IMS. The purpose of* organization is stated in the. 

act in the fol low language: N , '< 

■ * . . 

■ ■ 9 The exclusive purpose and object of the State norma^ school shall* be the 
^ Instruction and training of per«dri9^»both male and f email, In the theory, and 
art of teaphlng and all tjifc various wahehes that pertyln ty a good comriioii-. 

. ^aeliwPiwlucatioh and in all subjects needful to qualify. for teaching In the public 
schools.; also, to give Instruction In the fundamental law of v tbe State and the 
United ^tate^f In what regards the rights and the duties ofr the citlzensL , 
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THE STAJTE NORMAL SCHOOLS. jgiy 

\ . The C,aus ® « Somewhat ambiguous. The chief purpose is rfearlv 
£ •", T •**•«•»*«*# It the W tin» it m«r 

• of “ ***** “ «««a 

The normal' schools largely academic imitations .- The normal 
“of Arizona have given the code a liberal interpretatTon T 
reason is not far to seek. The- explanation lies in S scarcity of 
- women prepared to enter the professional depart 

, r nW m 1 * ?°™ al **“■*• State has only 

' £ Si^'r'" ' Sl ‘ 0 “^ ,he “hvemtsio, iS - 

. *' t ," ed to . H fcw communities .so. fortunate.as t* have schools 
* ^ eno ^Sb to provide a good academic foundation for the pro* 

in favor of the latter policy and are offering combinedVademic and 
ospecii,,,y ** • 

in ww bC askBd ; vhe ‘ hcr ,h * Arizona normal schools are justified 
n maintaining academic departments for pupils who do riot exoect 
to prepare for teaching as a profession,* even though they cal from 
communities wlyrc .then are no high schools. The lbes TnustU 
-mSr “™ cw } e . re - An educational institution which gives the 
7 part . of 1,8 e,1 ergies to academic instruction 'and a^maioritv 
;/ r ,' 0 ' qe ,f' K (l I ntS ,,nmi,t ">c as to years and life purpose wi/l find 
it .ddlicult to do well the tasks indicated in its chief func^-that 

wr, P “ Hl ^ tCncher& To "bat extent the Arizina" 
detail l s r t e,r ° nrrV ,,,?lrs “ condar >-^ h «<*' activities will appear in 

pat the State expend* for normd^hool .maintenance'.— Bef™ c 

luT CC | * n f 'i'* 1 . 11 d ^ sc, ^ s * on °* tIlc internal organization of the ^ 
tiontinl nchool, ,t unwell for the St.te to know how it Jgfc 

Th ' Mkmk « * ivcs ,he »”■»« 
spuit annually in every State for nornlal schools for eaclflOO children 
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Table TO.— Value of-propcrty in the scrcral State, s-^Expcnditurc* for normal 

schools. ' * > 


'States, ' 


North Atlantic Division: 

. ** Maine 

Now Hampshire 

. Vermont 

.Massachusetts 

. Khodc Island 

Connecticut \ : 

New York*. 

Now Jersey * 

Pennsylvania 

North Central Division: 

Ohio...! 

Indiana 

Illinois 

. Michigan........; 

Wisconsin.....*. 

. ♦ Minnesota 

* Iowa 

Missouri 

North Dakota 

South Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas.' 

South Atlantic Division: « 

Delaware '. 

Maryland „ 

Virginia....... 

West Virginia. 

North Caro .... 

t South Carolina....— 

Georgia 

Florida...;,..., 

Southcentral Division: 

Kentucky *..... 

Tennessee f . 

Alabama 

Mississippi . 

• • Louisiana 

Texas.. f 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma.* 

Western Division: 

. Montana 

Wyoming i. ...... 

Colorado 

. New Mexico 

..Arizona 

• Utah.?. 

Nevada 

Idaho 


Washington.. 


Total 
value of 
property, 
in mil- 
lions. 

y 

Value of 
property 
for each 
, chHd 5 to 
18 years 
of age 
(1913). 

flumher 
of adiUts 
for each 
. 100 chib 

drop 5 to 
18years 
of age 

■f- 

Number 
of men 
21 yeirs 
and over 
for each 
100 chil- 
dren 5 to 
18* years 
of age 
, (1910). 

4 


< • 

. * 

•1,030 

•5,900 

241 


613 

6,300 

252 

* -123* 

497 

9,500 

237 

119 

5,753 

7,300 

246 

116 

893 

6,600 

231 

111 

2, 154 

7,900 

231 

115 

21,913 

9,900 

239 

• 117 

5,362 

8,100 

222 

, no 

14, 137 

6,900 

208 

105 

8,552 

7,300' 

227 

_ 113 

' 4,951 

. 7,200 

211 

106 

34,596 

10, (KM) 

213 

108 

5, 169 

7, 100 

214 

109 

4.2S2 

6,400 

183 

• 93 

5, 267 

8,900 

r 185 

99 

7,437 

12,700’ 

* 195 

98 

5,546 

6,300 

196 

98 

2,038 

10,900 

'166 

93 

1,3.31 

7,500 

** 175 

96 

3,64)5 

10,700 

182 

95 

4,394 

9,400 

190 

98 

-SI 

5,700 

’ 215 

107 . 


5,700 

19G 

94 

2,175 

3,400 

* 153 

74 

2, 180 

5,800 

. 161 

84 

1,745- 

2,200 

• 133 

63 

1,301 

2,500 

124 

68 

4 2,299 

2.600 

137 

66 

1,015 

4,300 

165 

87 . 

2,152 

* 3,100 

160 

n 1 

1,834 

2,700 

152 

\ 74 

2,050 

- 2,9(M) 

138 


1,306 

2,100 

* 160 

V 65 

2,057 

. . 3, MOD 

144 

* * 70 

. 6,5.52 

' 5, IKK) 

142 

72 

1,75.8 

3, 4U9 

139 

70 

*4,321 

7,300 

145 

78 . 

1,113 

%300 

261 

165 

345 

10,2IK) 

269 

179 . 

.2,286 

11,100 

231 

. 125 

" 502 

4,700 

162 

88 

«7' 

8,600 

•13 

129 

*735 

6,300 

160 

. 85 . 

441 

.' 28,400 

269 

180 . 

591 

5, !K)0 

190 

113 

3,055 " 

* 10,400 

255 

151 

1,8-43 

11,100 

253 

148 

8,02-4 

1^,500 

301 

109 


Amount 
spent for 
normal 
schools 
for each 
100 chit 
dren 5 
IS years 
or age 
(1913-14) 


•77.57 
46. 95 
23. MU 

61.71 

50.71 

*i 

22 ! 
12.53 

. s.i's 
20. MS 
43.36 
61.14 
157. 4N 
4M.50 
4.40 
30: 22 
•03.7/ 
1 H5.U5 
77.75 
G6.2S 


14.07 
.3*1.16 
42. 40 
23,46 
23.32 
18.30 


10.36 

62.44 

210.30 


90*19 
4 20.03 
108.66 


Amount 
spent for 
normal 
school* * 
for each 
•l,tMi 
spent for 
public 
schools • 
(1912-13). 


I2-*. 

23 

»10 

19 
2.. 
16 
9 
8 

4 5 

: 3 . 
9 
It 

20 
as' 

17 

*2 

27 

47 

31 

. 2ft- 

21 


\ „ 




23.74 

21 

21.16 

25 

14. 77 

* 20 

. * 7.04 

V H 

18.57 

1 j 

19. 89 

11 

10.60 

21 

» . 30.86 

34 

64.77 

9 


0 

52 

53 


21 

16 

*6 

13 






* Cents not Included. * 

. * Amounts spent for public normal education not included. " . • 

* Rocent reorganifation acyounts for low figures. * 

, The toble discloses that AHzoir* spent $310.30 on its normal 
schools for'each-100 children of school ago,' which is considerably, 
•more than is expended on thi^ basis of calculationin .any other State . 
in the tlnion. The -simj includes maintenance ' funds and also a 
sum for new buildings, which, makes the ‘amount slightly . 
%geKthan,ior an average jyear.’ Similarly, the State is exceeded 
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•only by Wisconsin and tied for second place wi£h New Mexico id ■ 
tbc s amount spent on its. normal, schools for each $1,000 spent for : 
public- schools. Relatively, to be sure, a npw, sparsely peopled State ‘ 

theolK FI T - 1" h ' gher ed “ Cati0naI 

the older States, but even with this allowance the normal schools of 
Arizona are very generously supported. * 

Rut this must hot be construed to mean that the schools haVc re- 

,:£r ‘° y T ear a . U f f nds l l*°y couI( l use to advantage, 
l lut is not the case. Iq schools expanding asTapidl v as the Arirnn* • 
normal schools a liberal policy^ financial support hn^ry 
Such » relatively lar ? e expenditure will naturally lead toother I 

mestinent? W hat proportion of the funds is actually utilized in 

SsT Areihf l , nd, \ in - p f P ortion for other educational pur. 

, ‘x . • * ie ^achere trained in the normal schools equally well ‘ 
ted to instruct the children who live in the ranching aL agricul- 

trial Store? 1 ' nd chlWrcn - <who hve in mining .«id other indue.-; 

The State normal schools are still in thc‘ formative stage but thev ' 
ace far enough advanced to warrant the adoption of a definite 
pplay for the futunr, emitting each school to develop aW the ’ 1 
fine required by its location in the Stale, and avoiding exp^nske 

duplication and unnecessary courses, i 

Section n.— CONTROL AND ORGANIZATION OF THR ARIZONA NORMAL 

SCHOOLS. , . * * * 

eo . nf, °l' The,norinaT schools pf tl w State arc under' 

. • co " tr ? 1 nnd .management of. separate .^boards of educa- 

.Uon .although the ox oflEio State board of education prescribes 
regulations for entrant requirements and minimum courses^ study 

r, in facf ’ ,ocal boards > f --ch VS 

IT?};"" sdpenntcndent^nd two citizens residing at the * 
seat of the normal school. It is difficult Ao see any reason' for ti us 

• • tetir — '■**•■**•■* ii » ■>» 

>t s bthef that this organization explains In large measure the feel 
abH 1 7 ,t thC - StatC that ffle norm ai'sehools are primarily local' 

and no%t„te institutions. That impression causes serious L 0 to 

0 noimal schools, botfrin support "and prestige. It must be recoil 

^ols t^ a definite part of the pitbli!^ 

^ival -^Such 
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the funds antWcquipinenf it may require. That single board should 
-be t he Statc-board of cducat ion proposed elsewhere iir the survey. If 
is recommended that. I he proposed board havfe chargc'of the general . 
school system and, therefore, of the normal schools which prepare * 
teachers for the public school?. The new State board of education 
'should supersede the two' local boards of education and the ex 
officio State board of education in Nonnahschool control and man- 
iigement. , ’ > 

, Student enrollment, and distribution.— The Tempo Normal School 
if situated at Tenyie, within a half hour’s drive from Phoenix, in a 
rich agricultural section i nit he south central section of the State. 
The Northern Arizona Normal School is at I'lag.stalf, in the north, 
in a region devoted toWimibormg, grazing, and dfy 'farming. Geo- 
graphically and strategically, the school&are probably as well located 
ns could be desired. The growth in sttudent attendance has been', 
uniformly good in both thejiormal sclmols, ns .''may be seen from the 
following table, giving, Wu* student attendance annually for o 
years dosmg ldl <>-17: 

* ~ '■ 

K ' T.un.i: SO. —Kitrnlliiient nT State tiannnl sthiniU. 


, Soliools. 


Tempt . . 
FI icstuiF. 



191 M2 

1912-13 

iioYvu 1 

1 1914-15 

1915-16 

: 

267 . 

321 

3T>5 I 

1 m 

393 

1 

142 

132 

• l;.2 1 

214 

26. 


423 

320 
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The Northern Arizona Normal School, by reason of its excellent 
" summer climate, maintains a summer school in addition to the-reg. 
ulnr school term. The summer school also has shown a satisfactory 
growth. In 101*2. 0(1 students were in attendance; in 1013, 124; in 
1914, J5S: in 101. >, 203; in 1010,220. The maps reproduced herein »' 
indicate graphically the distribution of the students over the State. 

It appears that the Tempe Normal School has drawn its 1010-1.7 
attendance from every county except Coconino. Maricopa County 
heads the list with 212 students, or more than one-half of the entire 
school attendance, but this is explained largely by thc.,fact that . 
.Maricopa County contains about. onf-sixth of the entire population 
of the State. Likewise, a large number of people who send their - 
children to the norm^ schools make the seat of these schools tlieir ^ 
.^me whilf |heir children attend school. . .. • ’ * ,* • 

I ' .The Northern Arizona Normal School drew its 191(A? attendance 
tPoha iill except three couiitics. This attendance is even 'better dis- ' 
tfibiited over Hie State than that of the older school. This is due * 

|° the fact that , this ‘school aloifc has a summer school. • M^ny stu- 
fntti Who take tbeir first work in the institution during the eunuilbr 

A -1 •••■>.. r-.’y v ':r- ,• 

* * ^•l> ' - 1 - - - « - - - - <■ ' > 
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From 'Hiis it is dear that so far as actual distribution of students 
. poes, the two. normal schools reach well enough every part of the 
State. For many years to comd, at least, there seems no reason 
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a total attendance of 320, only 100 arc. in the professional group. 
.The nonprofessiomil group is unduly huge. At Tempo 105 are 
classed as such, ami at Flagstaff 135: The irimal schools are justi- 
lic«l in iu:iking> provision for all students cJ^ung from communities 
without high%school facilities who wish to pursue the normal school . 
courses. ••'''V' 0 "'on hi he impossible ot berw iso to obtain a .sullicienlly 

h»rg«* number of academically prepared students for the professional 
worses. It is even felt that the establishment of the high school 
courses has in the. past boon justified on t lie 'ground that .many .see-- 
turns of 1 lie State which arc taxed for the maintenance of the norma! 
schools ha\e no bical high-sclimd facilities and liaVe, tluTefoie, the* 
chnice U-tween sending their chihlren to the normal schools or depriv- 
ing them of a .Hxaindaiy education. 

There comes a point. however, when it is nwvssary to consider 
whether the State, gains the more hv continuing these courses or loses 
the more by absorbing a large part, of the energy of the schools in 
academic instruction. The committee believe that the normal schools 
should discourage the matriculation of high-school students, and 
exclude them altogether as soon as high-school facilities shall havo 
been provided generally over the .State. The. high school department 
should be distinct in every way from the regular normal school 
depart incuts,* and student s admitted tm it should be classified ami 
catalogued in the publications of the schools under' the caption of ^ 
1 high-school students, 

| l he A art hem Arizona X urinal School not. }mt i fed. hfofi winy 
j -hojh-Hchoul facilities to Ffoystoff , — There is re;\ sop^Vobi* I ie ve that 
I the Arizona .normal schools lift ve encouraged rafheftbiin discouraged • 
academic student attendance.- This workipgTor mere numbers is at 
best unprofitable. The normal schoojs^fiay have been tempted to do 
this since the public is inclinedjbrjudge a school's usefulness to the 
State by the size of its imroUm cut. * . 

Attention is t u Iks 1 to the fact tHKt- students classed a4 l * purely 
'acsidemic” arc enrolled from Flagstaff and Coconino Comity. This 
is in addition to a large n umber enrolled locally, in the “five year” 
gfoup. These students are permanent. residents of Flagstaff and 
Coconino (jounty. . I 1 Itigsbjr is a _ town with a population of between ■ 
-2,000 and*. 000 and yetnas no organized liigli school of its own: 
ft plAih case df a wcll»to : do community taking advantage of a 
^.Jtate-iiiaintained institution for its -oivji. loQi^l ends; This condition - 
^should be itgn^i^ljwitbout’dolay. Flagstaff will be better served by 
g jbavmg^its dwn high scliwl and the normal school will be enabled to 
devote its energy more fully to professional work: The professions I 
tone at Flagstaff is impaired liy the large htlmber of immature; 
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atmosphere is diflieult, and the individual imitative aik! sol f-rol iancc 
that such a school should inculcate in its students is lacking. 'The 
committee recommends, therefore, that steps be taken immediately to 
' rectify this condition. * , 

On/an katum of depart mute within tie normal school* for atu- 
iluks from eomntanifie* without high-sehoal facilities who with to 
pr< p«tv for normal -Hckool entrance. — Tune and maturity of veal's 
mV both essential elements in teacher preparation amf to teaching 
Kuvesa. Arizona. should be satisfied '-with nothing short of the 
c nu«‘ost teaching material. To acquire' this there should be a dis- 
tnui dcinarkation of the imt imi I -school courses and the preparatory 
o»ui>«*s ru the schools. The committees acting upon the policy ac- 
cepted* by the most progressive normal schools, recommend that all 
Mm lent. s seeking entrance to the normal schools be required to com- 
plete a four-yeariiigh school course before being accepted to normal 
school standing. For ti e large group of students coming from eom- 
m unities where there ^4 no high-schmri facilities the normal schools 
should maintain a distinct four-year high-school department, to be 
designated as the '♦ prcnonnal school ’’ or " lugli-school department.” 
Aik mu h •students should 1 m* expected to devote at least two years to 
professional study in the normal school proper after their gradua- 
tion from the high-school v department, 
rrof emiondl' .fire partition of Arhoim tear/ w*r*.~~ln 1010-17, i.;,J0 
teachers were employed for the rural, other elementary, and high 
schools of. the State. Of those reporting to. As. committee nearly 
11 jH*r cent were teaching theit first cent held oolJeg* 

or normal schopl diplomas Win. AtizoiiP** frdfl, other States; 14 
l”‘ r cent helil Iirst-grade certificates throughi»x:uhination. 

• A stud)' of all the rural teachers of (heflkate shows that four- 
lentbs of 1 pdr cent fpiyc JWen limited to an elementary school edu- 
cation; 1C, 2 per cent haVe -had a partial high-school education; 15 
per wit have the equivalent of a full high-school education; 60.8 
jierwut have completed the high school and have had some college 
work, or a full or partial course in normal schools; 7/5 per cent aw* 
college, graduates. I* inully, 70 per cent have had at leftst one year of 
professional training either in colleges or normal schools. Some of 
tlieni received this year of professional training i» normal schools 
not requiring high -school griplnation for. entrance arn^nie riot in- 
cluded in the 68.4-per cent with mdre than the equivalent of a ltigli- 
^hopi education. Of elementary school teachein of cities and of 
high -school teachers, 89 per cent have had at least one year pro- 
ft^sioiial preparation in normal schools or pollens. A study of til 
the teachers in Cochise County shows the following: 13.17 per cent 
have been trained nt theTempo State Normal School and 0.69 per 
cent at the Norther^ Ariaomi Normal SchboJ ; 4738 ' 

'* ■ f ... : . 7 • V r - . . . ' V * % 
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Wti ! their, preparation in normal schools and schools of education'!,, 

Tb" 29 - 8C f ” iM to "Port »nd could not be 

considered. Th.s shows that fully 70 per cent of all the (Sachins 

;repa°r"r„. COUny ^ had '“ 

Jhfr t J° tkC t>r ° n ° rmal Sch ° ds *"/>/% teacher's for tb 

f ^“^Vostipii lion indicates that in the past only a com para - 

c vsma number of Afizona teachers received their preparation 
-Anzoua profess, on U l schools. It is true, ofL.rse, that Jhifc ti,,! 
v tate receives many teachers from other States, some Arizona-trained 
teachers likewise seek professional positions in adjoining States 
Dunng,the school year 1015-10 the Tempe Nornrnl Sclfool gradu- 

dnrln^ h ™ ^ ° f whbm 68 ^^hing in Arizona; 

graduated 43^7 P 0 ™!* * ,C NorUlorn Arizona Normal School 
< l < ted 43, of whom 30 are teaching in the State This m .,h.* 

only about one-third of the tcachem anally nee^'tefe" t 

be draw n from o^r States or certificated upon lamination i t 

he efore, appn rent that the normal ■ pchools have not vet fi led 

^expect. The State will continue to -increase in population for 
yea. s to come, and the normal schools wilfbe taxed to Up pace with 
10 < 0,nan< s u l >,,n tIl0In for well-trained elementary teachers. 

Section 3— COURSES OF STUDY-CONTENTS AND STANDARDS TO BE 

ATTAINED. 

£717 "LX?* T Ju!rM & thc r ' : '“ !ati om 

established the'frJl" • Auzon11 Statc l>oai '<l of education lias 

reduirto^ll,^ :, " S r , eg " "‘“r 8 *° <0H, l>ly with the Stale law 

courses of St,', Iv f rt°""" T hools ° f Anaona "laintain uniform 
coin sts of Study for the regular .ubrmal-school diploma • 

JLM? u ' tb “ "** r* v r" is,n •“ 

of Uairhiv n M, v 1 ° 7° rCSUlar courscs ,pi,<li "S to fcnuluation forUej.iimoso 

^PT^aiwii of rtvds/ mtiirsct at T'empJ.— Awfe 'from complying >' 
ith tho mtmmiun requirements prescribed by the State board of 
odaca .on, the normal schools ate 'in other 

growth and expansion of -their study courses by what appears as 
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urgent public demands. The Tempo school, being tlie^ider of tho 
t wo, Ims had .time to develop and enlarge Us courses to a degree com- 
mensurate with the .needs of the State, The school is organized into* 
three departments: (1) The normal school ; (2) the training school; 
and (3) the school of industrial arts. 

The normal school offers four courses, one of these being the four- 
year high-school, course mentioned elsewhere, which should not lie 
counted as a part of the normal school department. Of the others, 
(’nurse- A and course 15 are practically one coursc-excepting that \ 
devotes more time to science and industrial subjects, and course 11 
more time fo lj)»guagc study. - The courses are; 

l'l vo yeur professional course for grmliintes of life grammar schools; 

II. Five-year professional ennrse for graduates of the grhnmmr school, which 
Tm-l iiiles langmiges (Latin, Herman, and Spanish). 


r. Two-year professional course for graduates of a four-year high-school 

CoUl’sr, ‘ 


/). I'our-yctir academic course for students who <lo not desire to prepare for 

A normal-school diploma is granted to all students who complete 
eitlior.ohe of courses A, 1$, or (\ This is a life certificate, and en- 
titles the holder to teach without examination in the public schools 
of Arizona and in other States which accept teaching credentials of 
this kind. The normal-school diploma requires a minimum of 15 
academic units and 10 professional units for its ’completion. - A 
‘Tmit" is defined as denoting a subject studied through one' school 
year with five recitations per week, each 45 minuted loth, throughout 
;!s s,, hool weeks. The actual amount of time <levote<r to study com- 
P;> res favorably with other good normal schools of the country for 

similar-courses studied by the committee. 

The two five-year courses allow students a reasonable freedom of • 
election for their' chosen field. Course A emphasizes the mother 
tongue to the exclusion of other- languages and includes a satisfac- 
tory amount of modern science and the new industrial subjects! 

In addition to tlie regular normal-school courses, the Toinpe school ' 
offers special vocational courses, in (1) school art, ’(2) industrial art's, 

(3) home economics, (4) agriculture, (5) commerce, and (6) kinder- 
garten training. These courscs^arc offered partly in the normal 
school pfoper and partly in tire school of industrial arts. They are 
two-year courses leading to graduation and a spe&al' diplofna. Ke- 
qui cements for eiftranco to tho special vocational courses an* sufli- * 
cientiy rigid, demanding (1) .completion of three years of the regular 
five-year, course, (course A), including one unit .of vocational Vork 3 
corresponding t6 the special line selected; or (2) graduation from.'* -t 
standard four-year acadtiiuci course, together ’ 

tion for special ability along the iiUe of. the particular vocational i 
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course selected^ or (3) the equivalent of requiremnt for all who are 
not 'graduates of a standard high school under such conditions as (ho 
heads of the respective departments may require. 

'I ho vocational courses arc well organized and thorough. The, sub- 
jects are (aught mainly in the new industrial arts building, which has 
.exceptionally good equipment for this purpose. T,hc students pursn 
mg the courses in agricultiinireducation have the use of’ good experi-. 
incut facilities, including experimental gardens and a well-stocked 
M*linul fnrin. - 

The viK-atiomil courses arc planned for special-suhject teachers and 
for supervisors. The graduates go into the elementary public schools 
and in a few instances into the smaller high scluMijs. • Some of the 
supervisors thus prepared are obliged to itistruel in both hlemeiitarv 
and lngh-sehool work. These rases are few. however, and should rnit 
affect the general policy of limiting the normal school activities in 
the mam ty the element arv school field until such time as the latter 
hits Ikhmi ninro fully omipiotl- than now. 

.The new department of commerce has larn established to mCci a 
demand for trained Voung men and. women in commercial activities. 
Tins is clearly not the field of the normal school, and if the depart- 
ment must . la* operated as a school of commerce because no other 
educational institution in the State offers this -valuable work, it should 

s iderrd a distinct departmenf and not an integral part of Ilia 

normal school/ , ' • 

Oti the other hand, the normal school should require a certain 
amount of instruction in bookkeeping, farm accounting, etc., of all 
rural and other elementary teachers. It is essential Iliut^LiiipTo work 
of this kind lie'fnduded in all elementary school courses. The com- 
mitter elsewhere in this report .has recommended strengthening the ’ 
(l(Vj>iulim»iit of oil unit ion oft mo uoivorsitv. 

With the one exception rff. specialize, l (raining dor rural teach in., 
the. Tempo. school has made, ample provision f„ r differentiated 
courses and elective subjects. .Some work for rural teachers is pio- 
vided m the regular pedagogical courses and in connection with am i- \ 
cultural education, and a rural practice school is maintained, hut 
the school has no special rural school department and offers no 
special rural school .diploma, both of which arc desirable in a State 
like Arizona.- 

Organization of study courses at Flagstaff— Four courses arc of- 
fered by the Northern Arizona Normal School, as follows: (1) Two- 
par,md dive-year normal courses; (2) a four-year academic course; • 
VA.v^o^'.a mmmerdal course. r ' 

The ^ four-year acgdcmic course is the high-school course described 
tin ff preceding section; The commercial course “ is designed to fit 
students for actual worjc in the business world,” to quote from the 


/ * 


J-j A , * 
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school announcement for- 1916-17. Commercial subjects are also 
elected in the high-school course ami other courses. It is clearly not 
I lie business of a normal school to prepare young people? for business 
careers. The only legitimate purjMise of a commercial department 
in a. normal school is to prepare teachers in commercial subjects so 
bar as these are taught in t|ie regular elementary schools. To this 
field it is recommended that tire cominwia'l department. of the 
Northern Arizona Normal School be. limited. 

J lie two and live year normal school t;oiji>es are patterned largely 
upon the traditional college courses a.ml provide very little flexi- 
bility foj* election of subjects. It is a notable fact'. that agriculture, 
tiuiiu^tic science, manual t mining, and similar subjects are not re- 
quired in any of tire courses except as “hand work M in the last 
year- of tbo professional groiy>. Moreover, the list of required 
sublets is so largo as to practically preclude all election of other 
subjects. The committee urge that tlresA courses be thoroughly 
reorganized to give the new sciences and the vocational subjects a 
larger place on Hie daily program. It further recommends that the' 
" u, 'h be differentiated as courses for Elementary teachers* rural 
(■•acliers, special-subject teachers, etc., which would give all teachers 
in training the desired opportunity to follow their own natural 
bent. * * * 

lofal number of students In the fmo normal sehnofy pursuing the 
yriural subjects, — Hie following table includes all the subjects given 
at the (wo normal sc] tools for the first semester of the year 1916-17, 
with* the number of students taking eaeh subject. This shows defi- 
nitely the difference in the trend of the two institutions. 


Tmii.k, 8t.— Student* in the screrol coinsc * at the Arizona normal schools. 
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TIi.- (aide shows that at TVni|.r 10|. or al.oiit «,nof«>urth „f all tho 
students, take one or another of the agrirnltuml education courses, 
while at Flag-tali'. only I students in take ngricull ore. At Temjie’ 
DO take manual training: at Flagstad. 35. Professional suhjeets head 
the list at Tempo with ti'oJFudentsi language comes second with 
407; physical training (( 'ff women) third, with *>TS ; ami math- 
ematics fourth, with 2X\. At Flagstad language stands first, with 
mathematics second, with i'10; education third, with ISA; and 
music fourth, with 130. Flagstad offers no courses in pi. vsieal' edu- 
cation aside from athletics during the fall season, and the school lacks 
fari lilies for this work. 

Stamf animation of, normal -xrhool courrs o.i two am) throw, rar 
rourm about hujh-Kvhool tjra,),.— It should he the desire of all. 
normal schools to raise. the entrance requireifilmls to their courses 
ns soon ns the public schools of (he State are sufliciently organized 
to |M'rmit this to he done. In the older States, with their well- 
established high schools, no normal schools should he ( (emitted to 
accept students who have not complet'd a standard four-year high* 
sehool course or its equivalent'. Arizona, however, has not yet 
reached this condition. It will be some time beftro the normal 
schools can. hope to ..get alj the students they need from fully -equipped 
.high schools. In the meantime, provision can be nuido for other 
students in prenormal or .academic courses as suggested elsewhere. 
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1o tins end, each of the two Arizona nnhnni w||.>o|<s should 
organize mi c«iciision -service, each operating within ils own nnnunl 
district, the Ummlmios ..f whic h may I*. determined 
hy I hr .state- l«>nrd of education or by the administrative hra.fs .of t|,a 
lv “ Tin* ]>tii'|Hi>e'of this extrusion serviie sh.ml.l I*- twofold- 

(I VT« -*&.«.! all teachers now in seKice «f> attain thr gradually ‘iii- 
f>*r lwrn.anrnt , vilification, whether !»l.o 
Ira. hrrs air normal school graduate's or tint ; (•_>* to Jm.vrdc advanced . 
ut»rk for not inu! ^ ^rmlnjUrs now* in >en in*, 
l/i'tp fur h'hhir* ,n n.n-,.,- tr, „).!,«/ t„ ,i!/,,! n i;,ir ,rrt!f!, i 
vW.mA.v-.- H would Ih- unfair for thr Statr^o r.'.|iiiix' (hr higher 
^riiiJi.-iiiioh >taii<lar.ls l.y t l.o oiiiimi ( («•<> (sc-c p, is^) anil 

not to olio tlu- ly- aiis.l.y wl.jtl. lh. se r,'.|..irrn.cnts r..„|.| U- attaincl 
\. ithoiit al.mi.i. >i.u.r the teaching li.fl. Many teachers 'in thr « i.-.x 
of the State are mai.iir in-truc... ., will, families and othe rs ,lrpr„.|. 
int'«n them for Mi|.|.ort. which wouhl prohihit a.-liiai .s. h,ft| ; ,tteii,|- 
•"T i«r«. To rra.’li this. large group „f tr.ulirrs is (ho 

primary p«np.K,> hi reconiiimndiu-r an extension service in the nornnl • 
Mh.H.|,s. The committee fuels that this .M.Moio,, ...ah can Ik' ma.k' . 
im miportiuit | »:t rt of (hr normal - stImmiI m*i \ uv tojlu* Stafo. A-tltivr. 
torof cMrnsion -li. ul.l lie :i|i|n.im,-.| for rad, M-fmol wj,|, a >„)?;, ie„ t 
inn.ilx'r of awotanis I., establish w.vk end s t „d\ .voters within con- 
vnilrlU lV;ir|| of lilt* Ir.lt'lhTs*, * 

A similar extension sere ice has ix-ontly l«'cn roc, ended he the * 
Ihirrmi of I'.ilucatioi, ,n its surveys of the .ducal io.ial svste'ios of 
Washington a n.l North Ik.Uta. The details of the sen h e m.M h 8 • 
co..,|iict,,| the manner Im;A suited the needs „f each extension 

diMri. t ami the Stair. Thi-Von.n.itlee h. lievcs that a modified r„ n „ 
of the su-callc.l •: low a plan '* organ i/cd hy the Iowa State Teachers’ 

( ‘"Hr oc for th.il.Slair would iii.-ct Arizona re.|iiimneuts. 

I’or the next few years the summer school f,,r teachers hcl.l at 
I- la "-I a IT shoiil.l. ilfcr s|>ecin| courses for lcacl.ci>in->cn ice who are 
Winking til meet t.cev legal rr.juiicmcr.is for rorl i ficat ion. 

.Ic/mnW ,r,„r, fur ,jr,vlu, irinluatc.s from the professional 
ootids of (he Arizona normal #!,.«. Is revive a normal school 
dinhnna granted for life, which entitles the holder to teach without 
exW. nation m any puldic school in Arizona. H. fort., mild v gr-id.i- 

fr,,n ' « 1. however good, is guarantee' that tho ■' 

students will make successful teachers. Certain Kurojienn e.i.nlrica 
tiever grant permanent. certificates until the candidate has served a 
Hiiecessf.il apprenticeship of two nr. more years, during which much 
Oime .must bo dcvqtwl * to professional reading : under Government 
direction. The committee lielieyes that the professional standards' 
pf tho A mono teachers would be. greatly improved if a limited 
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] itviisc only were pr,.i.Uxl on (lie basis of a uormal-srhool diploma, 
bill that this tiwnaO should be i-onvcrtal into a life certificate after 
Tl.o pniduate shall have prove. 1 both his ability to (ouch an.l hi* 
i limpness and ability to carry forward ■ Ailtural and professional 
•"'•!> M'? «‘»slant oreniipht. of testers anl other srhonl 

In-lps. To llns end the committee recommends an extension M-rvira 
*f<>r.n<>rimil-M'hool prndunlos niit^l. lihe the ^nico proposed hy .U 
lltiivatt of Kducatmn hi its educational surveys of Washington and 
N 4 *mi Dakota, namely : • » 

. I. That for ail gradual..;, .f the normal * l,.«.ls who hold diplomas 
, ;,v .7 r ' ‘he state. Il„. Slate hoard o'f eduealivt. 

. .11. y uh the asMsitmre of the presidents <4 the normal m-ImjvIs and 
,-thv head of the depaitment of eduction in the nniversitv ptvpare 
. ' e- 1 -..itplip..ttip courses of study, including’ hot 1/ professional and 
!" r , M 'hj«vts. .which may lie completed within* a |>eri.k| of three 
v cats from tile time of Ivpinhing sfu.lv ; that examinations on imt- 

""' w ” f ,Iww <0, "^ s ,H * M '' fr* *'• ‘hue to time, and that no m-rsotl ' 
reeetye a permanent license to lead, in the public M-lt.sdsof the State . 
mod after he has passed a final examination in all eour.-es prv>. rilv.l ; 

1 ir l "!‘ 1 he I'O'^-d not earlier than later' 

lh., II live tent- after the time of leaving the noiniai m-IiooI. 

I hat Slate, eount v. and city Miperintemjenis aii.l Mtperv ismv | H > 

J; •pmed to g,t • sft.vi.il attention to yoimp teacher-, who are pursuing • 
l i< »e prescribed courses of study and have not yet nceivevha penna- 
"enl IteetiM* to teach, -lie fore Ri ant nip the permanent license to ativ 
'' l , r ’ h.*it I". I of e.{uejition should reptile a statement- that 

such let, elte. Inis passed a satisfactory cxaniiiuitroii^.ii ||„> pre-erilvd 
e- hi i><- „f study, and also.a sp.vilie report from a .ptalilied supe.in- 
tciuleiil.- supervisor, or inspector that this teacher has taupht satis- 
l e t"iily not less than It'. months in fl.,- s. li..ols of the Stale. And 
"I”’" sl '.fhl he accompanied by detailed iv.-or.ls „f t |,e sunk 
.done: show, np us excellence and its fie feels within the past cH.t 

•1. 1 hat the same policy in repaid to ]vrmauenl licenses to teach. in* s 
t ,e elementary sell, tils of the Slate he pursued with teachers enlerinp 
the mtv ice fmirother States. The first lie, -me pranted to a, re such 
.aeher Should Iv « temporary lire., sc. To sec. tv a permanent 
h.euM. the candidate shot. 1.1 be re.p.ired to pass an examination ou ' 
the |.tvser,U»d cotiives of study |>r<Tp«*cl in 1 « n j ‘2 above. 

. fnumiim mhirwstma rervm/ for hi<jh firofvmonal stmdanf*.— l*u 
order to encourage yoimp men . tit. I' women of (he best native ability ‘ 
.. piypt.iv fljeiiiselves for .u>d to , enter aijd reinain in th* work of 
e.u imp t ic schools of Arizona the State slioiild, when standards 

of auilll^iou to a fit! ^ratflinl inn fmrn lliA I i » *_ * 


Institution*. 

Regular 

normal 

school 

instruct- 

ors. 

A verage 
salary for 
regular 
school 
year. 

Average 
ntimlier 
of ihbjocts 
taught. 1 

Average 
| niiR)l>er 
j classes 
! per week. 

Average 
♦ niimt*er 
; students 
per class. 

A veroce 
stuilent 
clock 
hours per 
ween. 

Tumi* 

26 

1 $1,794.00 

2.00 

20,0 

20.3 

1 

29.0 

21.5 

454.0 

♦17.7 

r iu^>uu ••*•***♦**♦,,****■ 

- 1 A M . . . 

16 

>1,655.20 

3.25. 
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adopted and when provisions have been matte for continued study as 
recommended, fix by law minimum salaries, for teachers holding the 
norma I -school diplomas, and should provide for a definite increase 
»n the minimum salaries of the teachers when they have complied 
, W,t ' 1,, f ""luinenicntt »'>J have received permanent licenses. 
•Nicl, a law should apply to teachers from other States as well and 
should not be so construed ns to discriminate on the one. hand against 
teachers from the Arizona State normal schools or on the other hand 
to discourage good teachers from other States from entering the 
service of this State, * 

* , ■ 

/ . . 

Section J.-TEACHING STAFF AND FUTURE POLICY. 

wfaivV*. number of subjects taught, she of classes, 
•*.''* ’ * ollowiM S summary, giving (1) the number of regular in- 
structors, (2) salaries for. the regular school year of 38 weeks Y3) 
average number of subjects taught, (4) number of teaching hours per 

instructor (f.) average number of students per hour, and (C) avera-c 

number of student dock hours per week, furnishes a more exact bails 

, study of the two schools: 

* ' 1 ♦ 

Tahi k SZ—Xum her, salaries, and trark of the inxtmetors. 


* irmmtiR-school tcatiicrs who^ averse salary is fi;T*iu 

1 he summary shows that the teaching staff of the Tempe school is 
considerably larger than that of the Flagstaff institution, 'Which ex- 
plains the ability of the former to offerdiffereni brfed courses ami a 
huger amount of elective, work. There is a considcarblc difference in 
the average salary paid the instructors in the two schools. The 
average in both, however, is lower than is required for living in com- 
fort in this tunc pf excessive cost of living. The salaries should be 
soak'd up to the standard suggested in the next paragraph. Id the 
number of subjects taught per instructor, Flagstaff shows 34 to 2 for 
Tempo. NaturaHy , because its faculty is smaller, the Flagstaff insti- 
tution offers less opportunity for specialization. In other respects, 
SoWSW substantially similar, oonditions hi the-ttvo 

^Mh^ls. The following are detailed statements of the two schools, 
covering tho same data as in the foregoing summary ; * 


\v ’ r , 


I*, t.’i ft 
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Tabik 83. Salaries and tcork of teacher » in the Tcinpe Normal School of 

Arizona . ' 


Instructors, designated by letters. 




Salary per » Subjects 
annum. taught. 


i;». 

II .. 

]*.. 


MV. 
■ N*. ... 
I) 

U 


It.... 

r.... 

v. .. 

w. .. 
N.... 
V.... 
Z... 


Average. 


l u,m 

2.500 

10 

1,600 

2,006 

2,000 

2,000 

1,600, 

1,600 

2,000 

2,200 

2,000 

1,450 

2,000 

2,000 

1,300 

1.500 
1,250 
1,000 

* 1,700 
1,900 
1,600 
1,350 
1,000 
1,400 
1,100 


3 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 


Classes 
per week. 




13 
12 
16 
20 
20 
22 

3 

25 
12 

4 
15 

5 

14 

14 

15 

6 
20 
22 
6 

20 . 

9 

*20 

20 

45 

26 
13 
40 


students 
per class. 


52 

22 

32 
39 
14 

7 
11 
14 
6 
ft 

43 

47 

24 

8 
21 

6 

38 

30 

25 
88 
23 
46 

33 
11 

5 
62 

6 


student 
hours per ' 
week. 


67ft 

264 

612 

780 

280 

154 

•33 

350 

72 

•24 

64$ 

235 

836 

•112 

315 

•30 

760 

660 

160 

760 

207 

920 

660 

495 

130 

676 

200 


1,794 


1 Residence on campus furnished rent free. i 

» I *1 rector of training sch<»l Conferences with senior teachers and general teachers’ meeting i 

tin** per day in normal school first semester and 2 classes second semester; 40-45 hours ocr wee?' WIC * 1W 1 
! ■ rartlc p or trainmg school teaching counted as half subject on half time. 5 " ^ k * 

^>f." rine gMdonln * soason - 8“PervWonpf41.1l.«l«B 

* , alhlel . ,c Hoard and room furnished in dormitory. 

nd 1 SSw tof^SSS* 0 nry metho<1 ^ ch * * <l<k, durl »8 y«" for freshmen, jophomorw, .ml junior* 

TARI.E 84. Satprica and trork of teacher* in the Northern Arizona Normal 

School . 


Mid 


Instructors, designated by letters. 


A, 

R. 

r„ 

i>. 

K. 

K. 

a.. 

H. 

I. 
I. 


K. .. 

L. .;, 

M. v. 

8 ::;. 

P...‘ 




Average:.., 


Salary, ex- 
cluding 
summer 
school. 


83,-333.31 

1.850.00 

1.550.00 
1,550.00 
1,550.00 

1.550.00 

1.400.00 

1.400.00 

1.500.00 

1.500.00 

1.350.00 

1.800.00 
1,300.00 

1.300.00 

1 . 100.00 
i; 1 i,oo 


1,565.20 


Subjects 

taught 


3.26 


Classes 

per 

week. 


19 
25 

20 
‘23 

16 

6 

20 

16 

25 

26 
m 

24 

20 

20 

26 

21 


20.8 


Average 
number 
. of 

students 

dE. 


47 

24 
32 
10 
19 
16 
23 

25 
16 
14 

25 
27 

26 
26 
11 

4 


Total . 
number 
student 
hours 

I*r 

week. 


21.6 


891 
600 
640 
230 
304 
80 
460 
375 
400 
850 „ 

.aw 

600 U 

620 -f 

276 

64 


417.7 




- t 
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These tables should be studied in the light of the following stand- 
r Br . * or norn, al' schools now generally accepted by students of edu- 
cation who have given serious study to the internal administration 
of this class of schools: 

1. The average salary of regular instructors should approach $2,090- 

; tIl ° salary of l ),uclico school-teachers should, approach 

© 1 , 000 : / 


Ihc number of classroom clock hours per instructor Should not 
.exceed 20 per week; 

d. The number of students per class should not exceed 30 or 35 
except in lecture work: ’ 


4. The average mmtlwr of student clock hours 1 carried by an in- 
structor may reach between 300 ami 400, the reasonable load in any 
case being determined bv (he kind of work required. 

Applying these standards to the Arizona normal schools it appears 


(«) The salaries (excluding the' administrative heads) paid in 
both schools are lower .than they should be. 

(b) The averages for the Tempo, Normal School (aside from 

salary) are close to the standard. -The head of the history depart- 
ment. teaches too large a variety of subjects; the English, mat lie- ‘ 

mat ics, and education classes* average too many students per class. 

I'or both subjects additional instructors should be provided. The 
total student clock hours in laboratory science and physical educa- 
tion average high, but these are exceptional subjects in which larger 
groups can he taught to advantage. The Tempo school, according'’ to 
the standard, is operat ing to its full capacity, and a continued normal 
growth will demand additional teach ing staff a ml physical equipment. 

(c) The averages for .Flagstaff (aside from salary) arc. also close 
to the standard. r J lie dillercncc in the number of subjects 'for each 
instructor is unusually great, varying fioin 1 to 0. The same is true 

of the student cjock hours, which vary from SO to S!>3. At Tempo * ' 
the administrative head of the school' is able to devote all his time 
to administrative work, which in a school of its s i ze is advisable 
At Flagstaff the administrative head, in addition to his routine work 
tpaches four subjects, with a total of 803 student clock hours-more 
than other members outlie instructional staff. This condition should - 
be corrected by adding at least one full-time instructor in profes- . 

, sional subjects. The teacher of agricultural subjects has only 5 
. classes per week, with a to(al of 80 student clock hours, and the 

|VUOHsehold.orts instructor, has an average of 4- students per class for 

be -remedied by placin * 

;bomc of the industrial subjects on the required list; or, perhaps. 


60 Ms,' 

\v . ' ■ * 
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bettor bv incre’nsing the number pf elective subjects. . In other re- 
spects the Northern Arizona Normal School is running to Hs full- 
rapacity in the matter of instructors and^beyond capacity in the' 
matter of physical equipment. 

Section 6.— MAINTENANCE, PHYSICAL EQUIPMENT, AND PRESENT 
NEEDS OF THE ARIZONA NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

(a) the temfk normal school. 

^ * 

Maintenance . — The total legislative appropriations for the fiscal 
year amounted to $104,000, of which $90,000 was for regular main- 
tenance, $4,000 for a new hospital building, $5,000 for repairs, and 
$5,000 for ground improvements. The actual income of the school 
from all sources amounted to a little more than the $90,000 stated 
above, largely from the. receipts from the school .farm, the sale of 
miscellaneous school furniture, etc. The uetual receipts jRd expendi- 
. tures for the fiscal year 1915-10 are shown below;. 


BKCKUTS . 1015 - 10 . 


Taxes. 


Vocational nid__: __ 

of Agriculture ' 

Miscellaneous: • 

School desks. Santa Cruz County.., $15.00 

Manual truining desks, district No; 17 105.00 

- Lumber to prison 53.35 

ltadiators to Insane Asylum... j, 2tK). Ot) 


Total . 


m 




314.27 
500.00 
053 . 73 


373. 35 


03, 841. 35 


120. 40 
7, 100. 82 
338.02 
1, 105. 77 
008.42 


Exi*i;.NmTrnn.s, nns-ic. 

Administration 

Agriculture 

Home economics.-^ . _ 

KlecTric light 

Fieri rlc power- 

Fleetrlc supplies and repairs j 2 76. 90 

Faculty salaries . ^ ^ 

Furniture and equipment g 

Hroends * Z";!;™:!!™-. 4.' 408.’ 08 

Heating - ....... 2,853.70 

Incidentals __ 

Insurance . . 

Janitors 

Library ' ^ _____ 


Manual training 


017.29 
008.00 ^ 
2,093 00 * 

i.ote:w' 

700.33 
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expenditures, 101 5-iQ— continued. 

Printing 1 jortT, 

Repnlrs ... - joW’in 

.Stationary anil postage ’ * ' .„ 

s.,M, i.o S 2 £ S 

Tripphones ami tolojrrams , 

" '" er — - — -y- — 01S. in 

Total 03, S03.50 

Tabu; ST,.— Approximate mine of l-nulx. hint, linn*, on, l oiitipmatL Tempo 
A or nut l School of Arizona. 


Property. 


LANDS. 


^SSE 18 32 ?£***• hWtlr.lmproved. with cement walks, driveways.' 
IftMTIlS, SlkTllbbtrV. UIlil H(*WHrufa ^ * 


lawns, slirublhrry, and sewarogc system. 

BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT. 


Main building. . 

Auditorium and gymnasium. 


Buildings. 


East Hall.. 
North Halt 
South Hall 


Seven small cottages . 


(Including solar heater), 
(including gas heater). . . 


Dining hall, 
•side 


President's residence 

Hospital (now under construction). . . 

Heating plant (including 2 boilers) 

Grandstand 

Barn and silo, Department of Agriculture. 



$80,000 
on #W| 

$15,500 

4,850 

15,750 

5,000 

22,000 

...- '1 

v 30,000 
35,000 

AVI 




4K, 0(¥) 

8,000 

3,OOQ 

3,000 


\nnf 


K^ryui 


* PUv 

t, 800 

} 3,000 


8. aw I 

2,500 


6.000 i 

6.000 f 

1,2(10 f 
1,000 

1, 500" 


®K ric, .rt 1 ^ Including hordes, cattle (some thorough* 
bre$.l£tkjstein), swine, and poultry 


Grdhtl total. 


422,000 

4 

81, 100J 

t 

1 



Total. 


$55,500 


95.500 
34,850 
45,750 

40.000 

112,000 

50.000 

23.000 

23.000 
19,800 

10.500 
7,500 

6.000 

30,000 

1,200 

I,0U0 


506,100 

4,000 

56.5,600 


Physical equipment. — The school grounds embrace 32 a crcs. ex- 
ceptionally well planned and improved, valued at $55,500. The 
building equipment includes 13 buildings used for instruction and 
lodging. The detailed .valuation of tho school plant appears in’thd 
appended statement. • The buildings and equipment are valued at 
fully half a million dollars. In addition to this, the school, rents i 

certain farm lands utilized by the department of agriculture. Tho 
school farm is well stacked with pedigreed cattle and,other stock. 

^ Grounds and campus.— The campus is well adapted to its purpose 
having aji excellent location and being in- every way well developed! " > 
iS 1 as ..appears frq«h the attached . plain. Provision . 
ybas been made for outdoor iwreatioii. There are numerous tennis 
^“^M-baH ^nr^ a large, athletic fieli Containing space for * ' 
iMweball, football, and running track; A large portion of the grounds i 
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is utilized as school garden and experiment plats, which afford 
opportunity for- training students in agriculture tfnd at the same 
time provide fresh vegetables for the school kitchen. The school 
has shown foresight in platting its grounds with a view to future 
enlargement. * 

Main budding.— The main' building, Science Hall, and the audi- 
torium inclose three sides of the front quadrangle. The main build- 
ing was erected in 1804 and is the oldest of the group of buildings 
now standing. It is used mainly for classroom instruction. The 
library of 10,000 volumes is also boused here. This structure was, 
unfortunately, built at a time when more attention was paid to out- 
ward appearance than^to adaptation to practical use .‘the result being 
that classrooms are not satisfactory from a sanitary and practical 
point of view*. The toilet facilities in the building are passable only. 

1 he valuable library, housed here, is exposed to danger from tire, for 
the building is not fireproof. The* library should, at the earliest 
possible date, be housed in a structure of its own. 

Science Hall — Science Hall is small and w’ell built, bousing tiro 
1 laboratories for physical, chemical, and • biological sciences. f The 
laboratories are well equipped with working materials, but 'arc over- 
crowded as the result of the rapid growth in school attendance and 
pomdarity of these courses. The quarters now’ used by the science 
departments should be enlarged. This building is also used for 
administrative jnirposes, the president, registrar, and secretary of 
the Jorulty being housed oh the main floor of the building. These 
quarters also have become cramped because of the rapid expansion 
of the institution. An administration building should be provided. 

Auditorium and gymnasium . — This building is satisfactory for its 
purpose, containing a large gymnasium fairly well planned and well 
equipped. An auditorium, 72 by 100 feet, lies above the gymnasium. 
It is well planned, and has a seating capacity for 000 to 700 people. 
The auditorium is entirely satisfactory. 1 

Training *cAc<rf.—This building (II in the general plan) is unique 
in structure, containing a I«rge # central assembly roopi* with class- 
rooms arranged around it on threesides. Most of the classrooms, 
however, are small and incorrectly lighted- •■Thislmilding, also, was 
constructed at a t^me vthofi little Attention -was paid to proper light- 
ing and ventilation. The toilet facilities have recently been improved 
and may now bo termed satisfactory, y though small. The practice 
school building is overcrowded and should be rebuilt at an' early date! 

• Industrial arts buiMing .—This is a new fireproof structure measur- 
ing 130 |jy 135 feet. It is 3 stories high, including basement \ It is- a 10 r 
substantial building, constructed on scientific lines. Here are housed 
the departments of home economics, manual draining, agricultural 
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1 fine arts, aiul commerce. The building lias cost the Slate $90,000. 
The equipment is complete, and includes among other tilings provi- 
sion for work iu sheet nict\l, forging, and foundry work. 

Dormitories .— It is the policy of the normal school to provide homo 
comforts for the young men and women Vho attend the, school from 
a distance. 1 here are two groups of dormitories for women and one' 1 
group for men. The main dormitory for women is ji satisfactory 
building, although not so well lighted as the new dormitories on the 
unit plan. The main' dormitory accommodates jtbout 135 persons, 
witli -* in each room. A group of new dormitories has been planned 
to be greeted on the three sides of a largo patio, or court, and two of 
.them have been completed and in use for one and twy years, respec- 
tively. lhese two units are now fully, occupied and a third unit 
should be constructed at an early dale. A feature of all the dormi- 
tories is tlie large sleeping porches provided for all lodging in them. 
Ibis is necessary on juvomitigt the high (ciupcruture'in this section 6f 
the State. It is an excel lei iWnnl commendable feature. 

I he dormitory for young men is an old. g -story structure, with* 
basement. The building in no sense accords with modern ideas. It is 
neither sanitary mu' practically arranged, 'llccau.se of the rapid 
growth of (lie school, jt lets been necessary to lodge young men in 
insanitary basement quarters in this building and to make temporary 
.m ungonicnts for sit hers in rooms in. the main building and iu the 
basement of the new. industrial arts .building. This is an unfortunate • 
condition, ami should he remedied at the earliest opportunity. .Ample 
prm ision should he tnudo by the legislature for a new building for 
this purpose. • 

IHnhnj hall. — This is an inexpensive structured It is daily lilted 
to capacity, although not ypl crowded.' Tf the school continues to 
grow the next few years as it has done during the last, decade, addi- 
tional facilities must he provided. v 

Hospital .— The hospital building xvas not wet in use at the time of 
the inspection. It will lie a valuable additioh to the school plant. 

President'll residence . — The Stale has constructed an ample resi- 
dence for the president of the school., 'It is substantial and com- 
m odious, and easily accessible from alf parts of the grounds. It is 
a commendable feature of the school. 

Jturai practice school .— The normal school has entered into agree- 
ment with. an adjoining rural-school district whereby it Takes over 
iiig district's school, placing, a well-prepared critic teacher iii-chai'go 
ofjt. The scliool plant is gradually being converted into a model, 
both “rid grounds! It is used for practice arid objier- ■, 

jvatibn by all teachers in training who expect to work in rural com- 
munities. . 
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The central heating plant .—' This plant was constructed at a time 
, when -no one expected the school to expand as it has done in recent 
veins, and the plant can no longer supply heat to all the buildings 
without straining#* he cnpa< ity of its two boilers. The heating plant 
is unsightly and lies in the center of the grounds in flic most attrac- 
tive part of the campus. It should be removed to another location 
and enlarged.. 

Jit t ommfruhtmm for ttstr equipment: ' 

1. A nfcw dormitory’ for .men. ' 

2. -Administration building and library. 

X One additional unit dormitory for women. 

■ 1. Knlargement of the science building. 

r l he most urgent need of the .normal school is a well-constructed 
ami com mod ions dormitory for men. It is impossible to find satis- * 

^ factory lodging facilities in Tempo, and it is imperative for the 
Nu|e to make provision for the young men who attend the normal 
M'liHoh ,The huihling should be large enough to provide for future 
growth.. It should make provision for shower baths, swimming pool, 
and recreation rooms, all of which would add materially to the 
health and comfort of the students. The gymnasium is used chicfiv 
for the young women of the institution, the climate being such that 
the young men can gel most of their necessary exercise, out of doors. 

On account of the high tcnipcijilurc and dust* accumulation, due to 
the dry climate, Imtlus and swimming pools are essential to the clean- 
liness and comfort of the dormitory students. * ■ 

Plans should be made Mr a combined administration ami library 
building. -This need not be large, but shotyd be fireproof, to safe- 
guard the school s valuable library and documents. Provision should 
also he made for another unit dormitory for young women, to be 
constructed during tlie next biennium. If this is not clone, the dor- 
mitories for womeij^ will again become overcrowded. The science 
building can conveniently he enlarged by moving out the rear wall, 
making an extension of 20 to :U) feet, nil of which can probably bo 
7 done at an outlay of about $8,000. , * 

The State should continue its lil>oral policy toward its normal 
schools. It is appreciated that the State is doing exceptionally well 
now, considering its wealth and population. Funds for the stated 
expansion could probably better be procured by means of a bond 
• ■ isswe than through immediate legislative appropriation. These 
bonds could be issued and sold from time to time as buildings are A 
imperatively required. \ r *> '. v 

** * ■* ; ' 
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tho 318 students assembled timers. The seating capacity waif intended 
for about 200. . Under these conditions additional auditorium facili- 
ties arc urgently needed. The administration building contains all 
the class, rooms, the library, laboratories, and rooms of the president 
uml faculty. The practice school also is housed in this building, in 
basement rooms, which; are small, stufy, and insanitary. The toilet 
facilities are inadequate and insanitary, forming a positive menace 
to health. 


Central he ating and lighting plant . — This is adequate, having been 
planned for future expansion. It will heat and light a much larger 
number of buildings than tho school occupies at the present time. 

Dining hall and kitehen. — The dining hall is an attractive, well- 
nrrnnged structure, although taxed almost to its capacity. The 
adjoining kitchen, however, is small and crowded and ira practically 
arranged. It should he enlarged and rearranged to save labor. 

Dormitories . — The most commendable feature of the organisation 
of the normal school is its, three halls or dormitories for women. AH^ * 
of them are well planned, commodious, arid comfortable. The sani- * 
tary appliances are modern and wholesome. Each hall is in charge 
of an experienced preceptress wljo looks after the *kelfare of the 
students in her charge. The system can scarcely be improved. 

One hall, the oldest in the group, has been set aside as a dormitory 
fur male students. The president and his family also make this thrfr 
♦ home, the president’s wife act. ing.jn the capacity of housemother for 
the young men. It would unquestionably be better for all concerned 
iif the State would build a, home for the president, on the campus; as 
it Jins done at Tempe. In this way only can he bo spared the petty 
annoyances and disturbances .<ure to arise occasionally in any dwell- 
ing used for lodging healthy young men. All foitr, dormitories are 
now. used to their capacity, so that in the near future additional 
facilities must bp provided. 

fr rounds atul farm land. — The school owns 120 acres of land, 
valued at $42,000. Much of this should be utilized by the rural and 
agricultural departments of the school. Up to the present time very 
little attention has.been given -this important phase of work. 

Recommendations f%r needed enlargement . — Steps should be taken 
to enlarge the administration building by adding a wing on the west 
to complete, the strutture as originally planned. This would provide 
urgently needed classroom and gymnasium facilities. Attention is 
called to the faot that the school has no gymnasium of any kind*' 
Since the north Arizona winters art lonjg and the snow dwpiijt [fit 
practically impossible to give the students, kny physical 'exercise; ; in? 
the wintertitne. A well-planned gymnasium would satisfy this da-. * 
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mand. It is essential that a separate training, school be, erected as 
aoon as possible, since the quarter's now used for this purpose are both 
insanitary and too crowded for the proper development of suclf a 
school. A rural practice and observation school is also needed and 
should be erected on the campus if possible. 

These improvements are ranked below according to the orgenev 
of the need: 


' bu “*. w a»lmlDlstMtlon holl.llnR to give a.MIttunnl classroom ft*»l I- 

tiutfltnrium. and sanitary lidltda. - 

2. Oymwwlom to be Include! In the wing or to bo erected as a sepamte 
nQiHnK. 

B. Training wW. This la ahonluMy essential fur the normal development 
or ino Khool, ^ 

4 . Rural practice «n«l „hscrv n H..ii achoAl to be erecicd on the campus becauae 
or tho ronioCiHit^ssa of other rural schools. 

Secdoo DEPARTMENT OP EDUCATION IN THE UNIVERSITY OP 

ARIZONA. 


Present tt<Ou ».—' The department of education in the Fniversitv 
of .Uizona is of recent origin, nnd is still in the process of organ- 
izatiom The department is organized for the purpose of training 

k T**?' , ° 9ch< ' rs lu,d s P t *' iaJ supervisors. There is no indication 
that the department him any desire to prepare teachers other than 
theso, and that policy should be closely followed. In its present 
state of development the department is unable to occupy fully the 
field of secondary teacher training. in the State. Facilities are too 
limited. The enrollment of university students in the department 
for the past years is shown in the following table: 


Tama 8 ,— BtwoOmcM to tht depnrtmmt of cd^otion of toe iitow* Uy. 


‘ Years. 




Sod. 

WoDMa 

. Total 

'1811-18 

iwwi.h... 

i*u-u 

4 

6 

6 

10 

» 

H 

8 

14 

12 

80 

IVit-tS....*. 

1*1 A- w 

„ 

. . 0 

84 

88 

4T 

‘ 12 

44 
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The attendance, though small* shows encouraging growth. The 
number of graduates for was only 12, while the number of 

new high-school teachers required in the State was 65. the number. 

* l mol teachers required in the Stete is increasing rapidly. 
^The needv will, no doubt, continue for sorts time to Jbe met, as in the 

pttf, by prpeuring teachers preparedand certified in other States, 

* biit the university must and should prepare an increasing, number of 

them. 1 l 





THE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 

The department of education * you pics no special building of Us 
own. but is quartered in t he agricultural building. The c!a.ss instruc- 
".•»« y given by one full-time and one part-time instructor. The 
•jivateM hindrance to satisfactory instruction is the lack of a practice 
.>chool. Until this want is met, little practical teaching can be done. 
,/ uturr. policy . — 1 he State should take the necessary steps jto pro- 
vide the department of education in the university sufficient facilities 
to enable it to satisfy the demands upon it /from over the State for 
well-equipped high-school teachers and special-subject instructors 
and supervisors. This demand will probably increase rapidly during 
the next few years to keep pace with the growth of the StatoVhigh- 
vehpol system. 

It is essential that the department of education provide training 
for professional men and women to administer and sujwrvise (he 
county »«d town systems of schools and to instruct ns s| »ccial -subject 
teachers and supervisors in the high schools. Such teachers should 
preferably be graduates of the normal schools, who, bv reason of 
special fitness, should l»e encouraged to continue their preparation in 
die university courses. The department of education is not now 
equipped to do this work satisfactorily, but-' should be urged to take 
early steps to meet the demand. 

It is essential also that the students pursuing educational courses 
have access to a well -organised practice school of secondary' rank* 
Without such a teaching laboratory good results can not be expected. 
The State ought to make immediate, provision for the establishment 
of a good secondary practice school. 

Section $. — SUMMARY OP RECOMMENDATIONS FOR THE NORMAL 
SCHOOLS AND DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION IN THE UNIVERSITY 
OF ARIZONA. 

1. The establishment of a single board of control for the two normal 
school!, to supplant the two local boards and the ex officio State 
board of education. 

. 2. Restriction of the field of the State normal schools to preparation 
of elementary school teachers and instructors in special sub- 
jects for elementary schools until the demand for profession- 
ally trained elementary' school teachers shall have been satisfied. 

3. Restriction of the department of education ip the university to 

preparation of high-schpol teachers and special supervisors. 

4. Gradual elimination of the purely high-school students from the 

i normal schools. ■-.■■■■ v : ■ ■ * 

5. Organization of four : year prenormal departments within th*$ 

normal schools for students coming from communities without 
high-school facilities who wish to prepare for normal -school 
entrance. ' 
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6. Discontinuance o^the arraitgehient nncler which the Northern " 
Arizona' Slate Normal School offers high-school fJcilitke for 
the children of Flagstaff. >\ 

^roi irion for further differentiation of courses of tody in the 
normal schools, but particularly in the Northern Arizona 
Normal School. • 

8. Gradual increase in the nonnal-school entrance requironenta to 
- • graduation from a four-year high-school course, 

ll. Standardization of the normal school courses as two and three • 
year courses abJfte high-school grade. 

10. Provision .for .specialized department* in which to prepare rural 

teachers. Arizona Iwing predominantly rural. the preparation 
of teachers for rural school* should U;' the principal function' 
of Him* normal schools. V 

11. Division of the Situ* tpto extension service district*. one for each 
- "oTiiial school. wiiliiii which each welmol .dial I organize oxten- 

si<Mi service for the teachers of the State. 

12. Enlarged material facilities and equipment in itoth normal 

schools to meet the ritpid expansion «.f the institutions. 

13. Establishment of y practice school of w-coiid in grade as a work- 

ing la I Miry tory of the d«;partinent of edtn -at ion in the Univeraitv 
of Arizona. * - 

lh. Funds for the improvements contained above should be raised by 
mii issue of Siato bauds* ^ 
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Courses of study, elementary schools, 138-141; high schools, 04-98; normal 
schools, 176-181 ; recommendations, 162; uniform, established. 23, 

Deaf, education, 81. 

Differentiation of courses, elementary schools, 122^123. 

Dumb, educudon, 31. ' 

.Eklucational history. 16-26. 

Educational system. 26 32. 


Elementary and secondary education, 33-167. 

I Elementary and secondary schools, summary of recommendations, 158-163. 

' Elementary schools, attomlance, 107-128. 

English, elementary schools, 134-135. 

Enrollment, elementary schools, 107-110. 

Evening schools, general community purposes, 87-88; organization, 86-87. 
Exceptional children, education, 31. 

Expenditures, State funds, 60, 01, 03-71; statistics of Western States, 02. 

Poster, H. H., survey committee, 9. - 

x Fremont, J. C., and education. 18-19. 

Funds (county), 29-30, 64, 159-160., ■ .* * 

Funds (State), 29, 63-71, 160-161. See qUo Expenditures. 

. High schools, general review and statistics, 30, 89-107. See aleo Elementary 
and secondary schools. 

Higher education, 30-31. ♦ . . 

History, elementary schools. 140. 

History of education, 16-26. 

Home economics, instruction, 98. 

Horton, W. B. f superintendent of public instruction, 20 l 
H oyt, J. P„ and education, 18. 

Illiteracy, 13-14, 134. 

Indian Schools, statistics, 32. 

Industrial and vocational education. 95-98. 

Industries, 14-15.* .. * * _ ' 

Instruction,, elementary schools, 129-138; selection of teachers, supervision, 
etc., 79-86. 

Irrigation projects, 14. " 

Junior high school, plan of reorganization, 107. 

Kindergartens, number, 124rl25; ' 

Legislation, 19-25. 34. * 

Long, R. L, superintendent of public instruction, 22-23. 

McCrea, S.. P., history of Arizona school system, 15-32. 

• v Maintenance, :Cost In high schools. 98-99; cost per pupil, In cities of various 
States, 77; cost per, pupil, in nine Arizona cities, 77; per cent of total 
cost, 78. 

Mental defectives, education, 42-48. 

Mineral deposits, 14. 

Mining, 14. ^ 

Mission Schools, establishment, 15; statistics, 32. 

' , Neal, A. O.,sorvey committee, 9* 

;5> " . Npnpttl schools,. 36-3l; advanced worfc for graduate 182-183; control; 41^42; 
*3 26 ; general review and statistics, 164^194; maintenance ‘ 

187^194; organization in the United States, 164^166; 
v-v ' ; ^salaries of teaching staff, 184-187; shmmary of recommendations* 195-196; 
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Northern Arizona Normal School, established, 2(1; coarse of stud ?, 178-179* 
enrollment, 30-31. 170-171, 174; maintenance >>nd physical equipment, 192-1 
194; purpose of organization. 160-167; salaries and work of teachers, 185- 
187 ; student# in several courses, 179-180. 

Ono-teacher schools, enrollment, 124. 

Parent-teacher associations, organization. 88. 

Phil brook. C. F., survey committee, 9. 

Phoenix, population, 12; school buildings. 19. 

Population, 11 - 13 ; farm, 14; percentage 6 to 21 jwsirg tn school* sad wit 
attending schools. 67 ; racial com position, 12-13. 

Prescott, school buildings, 19. 

Private schools, 81. 

Promotion, elementary schools, 125-12a 

Public schools, statistics (191S-KU, 2S-29. v 

Pupils, high schools, promotion, 100-10L 

Reading, elementary schools, 140. 

Recommendations, summary, elementary and secondary school*, 166-168. 
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^Revenue, school. Bee School revenue. J 

Rural supervision, 55-59. 

Safford, A. P., anil education, 16-18. 
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0f P c b,i ° ins,ruct,Dn - 10 - 25 ; superintendents of public 
nstructlon in different States, 39. Sec „Uo TehcheW salaries. 

Schpoi attendance. Sec Attendance. 

School board (city), powers und duties, 73-77, 

Scho^distrlcts, 28; administration. 51; urban, general review and statistic* 

School grounds, 47. ~ • 

Schoolhouses. See Buildings and Equipment 
School laws. ^ See Legislation. 

School piant.'wider use, 86-88. 

School revenue, law of 1879, 19. , 

School system, history. See History of education! / 

School term, 30. 

Seconc&ry and elementary education, 33-157. 

Senior high school, plan of reorganization. 107. * 

Sherman, M. H„ appointed superintendent of public iMtrucdoa, 1ft 
Single-district high schools, 89. ; 

Six-year high school, 104-107. 

Selling, elementary schools, 140. ; 

State funds. See Funds, State. 

State Industrial School, work, 42. ♦ 

Strauss, C. M„ superintendent of public Imtrtaction, 28-24. 

Superintendents of education, list, 25, 

Superintendent of public instruction, 19-20, 23-25; offlee CMatSd, IP' am*n & 
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(Teachers, boarding places, 1ST ; certification, 39-41, ^49-150 ; education, recom- 
mendations, 161-162; high schools, education and experience, 108-104; in 
service, traintng, 181-181; normal Schools, education, 175-176; selection, 79. 

Teachers (elementary schools), ages, 160-153; education and experience, 80-82 
141-149, 

Teachers’ institutes, 20. 

Teachers* qualifications, law of 1879, 19, 

Teachers’ salaries, 24, 154-156, 183-184; median In cities of Arizona and other 
States, 82. / * 

Tempe State Normal School, course of study, 176-178; enrollment, 80, 170; 
maintenance and physical equipment, 187-191; organization and scope, 1C6; 
salaries and work of teachers, 185-186 : students in several courses, 179-180, 

Territorial board of examiners, established, 22. 

Textbooks, State, 20, 48-50, 163. 

Trifle, Governot, and education, 21. 

Tucson, population, 12. 

Union-district high schools, 89. 

University of Arizona, department of education, 194-196:. management, 80. 

Urban school districts, general review and statistics, 71-88. 

Vocational education, 95-98. 

Wdmen, right to vote for school trustees. 20. 


